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PREFACE 


This text deals with the psychology of the processes at work within the 
classroom. It applies psychological principles and data to the means that a 
teacher might employ to direct academic achievement, to promote the de- 
velopment of character, and to aid in the attainment of personal adjustment. 
In discussing these matters, of course, there must be some mention of child 
development. In general, however, this topic is left to the excellent system- 
atic treatments of human growth to be found in other texts. These texts 
show the important development that takes place largely apart from the 
teacher’s efforts. This book starts where th^ leave off. 

In seeking to apply psychology to the processes at work within the class- 
room, we are free to tap the astounding array of data that have come to light 
within the past few years. During those years, verbal learning has become a 
whole discipline, and its classroom implications are exciting indeed. Rein- 
forcement psychology has recruited its own camp of enthusiastic workers, and 
these researchers have turned out a flood of materials on programming, on 
the acquisition of skill and morality, and on the promotion of personal ad- 
justment. The claims of structure confront us at every turn and, within a few 
years, the name of Piaget has rocketed from neglect to enshrinement. Cre- 
ativity has become a way of life. The work on socialization and character 
formation has reached new levels of sophistication and rigor. 

In applying this new work to the areas of academic attainment and the 
acquisition of skill {Part Two), I have pointed out some important rnodifi- 
cations of traditional notions, especially in the fields of motivation and prac- 
tice. In general, howe\’cr, there has been oxai more emphasis on the impres- 
sive continuities uniting the bright new wnturcs with the older activities 
which, at times, have seemed to be trembling on the brink of obsolescence. 
These continuities are held to link the textbook with the teaching machine; 
the insightful grasp of structure with the rote memorization of arbitrary 
units; and the mundane acquisition of com-entional material with the en- 
thusiastic pursuit of creativity. 
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In looking at character ae^•elopmeIll and at the coivvcrse problems of 
delinquency and p.eiudte (Part face abundance 

The profusion of fascinating ne\v evidence has itself arisen wthm a fra c 
work of contention between widely separated theoretical positions. Here 1 
have spent most eSort in trying to achieve a working syirlhesis, and m denv- 
ing defensible practical applications. In this area, more than in most, the 
transition from organized data to realistic and reasonable applications is 


troublesome and hazardous. 

Throughout most of the book two powerful orientations have .been at 
work. With one hand I have tried to do justice to the content and to the 
challenge of the new data. With the other I have tried to work out realistic 
classroom applications, never for a moment disregarding the well-remem- 
bered problems that press upon the dassroom teacher. To provide an effec- 
tive link between these two bracketing compulsions, it has been necessary to 


try to integrate the new data with the older, more general material, and 
to adopt, or to work out, some useful structure that will embrace both old 


and new. 

The concern for the new evidence is, of course, inevitable. Once noted 
it could never be ignored. There is a danger, It is true, of suggesting that un- 
less the data represent the very last rvord there is no need of bothering with 
them. When the new data are carefully integrated with the old, however, 
this risk of a misleading modernity should be reduced. 

There is also a risk in the u^e to provide realistic classroom applications 
for each of the main concepts. Unless the reader is clearly aware of the role 
of the data, the whole treatment may suggest a series of fatherly talks. This 
danger can be avoided, however, and in any case 1 am convinced that the 
risk is worth taking. Such down-ioorlh applications, over and above their 


practical value, are tremendously useful in the clarification of theory. When 
confronted with an unusually stubborn piece of chaos, for instance, I find it 
most helpful to cany on an imaginary conversation with my more practical 
friends. It is only when I can explain the ins and oub to them that 1 feel 
I, myself, really understand it. Any fireside overtones detected in this book 
may weh be an unratoitional residue from this favorite stratagem. 

concern for the teacher and his problems appears in many places. 
The book beg.m ,,-ith the tracheTs job and funcUons. It ends mth the 
leaeheis entottonal icaction to his n-oA, EmoUonal reactions, bo it noted, 
^ludo not only wonios that call fa adinshnonl, but the positive feelings of 
vest, KcitOTont, and satufactmns that are to be enjoyed and exploited. 

. -.h a ^ >=n in the snggestions lor dealing 

indmdna ddfaences (Chapter 15), and in the refanders of the wn 
fneons, pomitive forces (Chapfa 16) that the teacher unlhinkin* 
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to his difficult task. Here he is invited to release the educated man that he 
finds within himself in a veritable orgy of self-expression. 

To call attention to the data from which the generalizations and the 
implications are derived, I have relied partially on parenthetical references 
and partially on the actual summaries of studies that appear in the occa- 
sional boxes. Both of these devices serve additional functions, as it happens, 
and each deserves a word of comment. 

The detailed parenthetical references are directed primarily, of course, 
to the instructor and to any critical student who wishes to know more about 
the evidence underlying a given comment This use of the references calls 
for a great deal of application, however, and many students may get more 
benefit from the general readings listed at the end of each chapter. A num- 
ber of these are drawn from books of readings. A list of the books appears 
on page ix. 

The bo.xed reports of research have a more varied function. In addition 
to serving as reminders that relevant evidence exists, they present actual 
samples of the crude, undigested data from which the discussion is derived. 
Like the chewv, unhomogenized chips that one occasionally encounters in an 
otherwise untextured medium, these intruders will, at times, be disregarded, 
or treated as minor inconveniences. At times, however, they may be relished 
or sought out, and may even serve as the focal points around which the en- 
compassing medium is organized. 

Clearly these boxes will be treated in different ways. Some instructors 
may merely treat them as the odds and ends that one puts on the bulletin 
board or leaves lying around the room— to elaborate a point, or to drive it 
home; to elicit a moderate, relevant puzzlement; or to introduce a salutary 
note of dissent when the tone of the discourse may sound too dogmatic. 

There is much to be said for this easygoing approach. Students often get 
more out of such incidental items if we don’t make too much of them, and 
if we are not too heavy-handed in pointing tlie moral. True enough, a really 
important item might be missed in this approach. Whenever a box deals 
with a crucial concept, however, that concept is also treated explicitly in the 
adjoining text. 

But other approaches are also in order. Some instructors, for instance, 
may make systematic use of the boxes to remind the student that the inter- 
pretation of research is difficult and precarious, and that definite advice docs 
not emerge automatically and unambiguously from the data themselves. To 
fit in with this important use, the box itself is typically limited to data and 
includes little or nothing in the way of intciprctation. Tlie student can thus 
be encouraged to draw his own conclusions and to see if these agree with 
the general treatment in the text. At times he will find that thc>' do not. 
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Part oi fliis discrepancy, c! cohkc, wSl come Itom Uic incsilaWc Icnsoy m 
dciiviog conclusions. Some o! it is conliivxd. ^ feu,’ Iwics are del.beialcly 
selected to qualify ot to modify ll.e gcncnl liend of llie eipos.tion. In sueli 
instances, of comse, flic qualification is not considcicd essential. If it svcie 
missed the distortion svonW not Ic scriom. 

Tlie instructor who stresses this function of the botes may smh to sup- 
ply more sophisticated stathlia. Statistical significance is a case in point. 
Statements of significance are regularly reported, but there is no effort to de- 
velop the concept of significance. If skill in interpreting csidcncc is to be 
carried even farther, students should be asked to read such a Ircatmait as 
Tyler (1956, Chapter 2), or the discussion in my own earlier text (Stephens, 
1956, Chapter 2), or csen the advanced trcatmwts in Gage (1965). 

l.ike the boxes, the occasional pictorial ventures can safely be ignored 
by the reader going singlc-mtndcdly dossTi the course. Tlie sketches carry out 
the idea, so frequently stressed, that genuine study calls for definite, osert 
reactions on the part of the reader. But not aB reactions need be verbal, and 
the artist, Susan Glair, has been persuaded to react visually to some of the 
notions. The delightful sketches from her talented pencil arc chiefly to be 
appreciated as illustrations of such visual reactions. It seems almost unthink* 
able, as a nratter of fact, that such dainty creations should be put to work 
in the grim business of exposition. If the reader docs linger to cr\|oy them, 
however, he vvill find that tliey often point up tlie moral in z gaccCul man- 
ner not to be accomplished by mere words. 

The photographs, along with their ordinary function, arc intended to 
call attention to some of the psyxhologbts whose work is basic to the sub- 
feet, but whose influence is inadequately documented. 


My gratitude goes to Philip W. jackson and to Dale B. Harris for read- 
fag and Kicadfag, te MpW advice, and for a numljCT of impoitanl but 
gende vetoes. The editors must bo thauVed for their consistail encourage- 
ment, for the complete freedom granted, and for remarlable patience To 
my mfe goes the credit for getting the hoolc done. Considering the complor 
p^s of gfatrng ideas into prml, one can properly say that she mote the 
book. 1 merely supplied the copy. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
january 1965 


J. M. Stephens 
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► Jhe Chili tk Jeackr, 
and the Scholastic Demands 



CHAPTER 1 


► What teaching Is Like 


Being a Teacher 

Many teachers have written of ‘1'“' «• 
perienees and other write^ave prepay 

biographies of ^,"",0 

ranie from plodding recitals of events to 
senFitive narrations such as fesse Stuarts 
The Thread That Runs So True. 

tS to Decide. The teachers who 
have writfen of their experiences hare 

f ‘'■Tirtca"c -cr suddenly realized that 
by and the tcatnc become 

this ‘7o‘f life- Others of these 

a permanent > were surprised to 

original hods of P 

ftfeloh^Ttlchingand deliherately d. 
cided to remain. " 


the published accounts are written by 
people who did remain in the profession. 
A substantial number of teachers, how- 
ever, do resign each year, some for home- 
making, some for careers in business or 
other occupations. Many of these, it is 
true, may never have really felt the appeal 
of leaehing, remaining in 'h® 
only for want of something belter to do. 

Hich school students planning to 

teach (Richey and Fox. 1951) giver iffer- 

ent reasons for their decisions. Sometimes 
there is a family tradition of teaching. 
Sometimes both the youth and Ins familj 
had just taken it for granted that he 
wxruld go into teaching. Others were in- 
Huenced hy the example of some admiretl 
teacher or tlirough some lilcrarj- or dn* 
„,alic ^vork in which 
traixxl in an appealing nay. Still others 
cot their ideas from counselors or from 
discussions with teachers or principals 
(Stem, 1963). 

Not all promptings toward teaching 
arc of a pleasant or noble nature. .Along 
with those jonng people who were m- 
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In this booh a few tochets Bivc short hnthmd reports. Most of the booh 

m. m It," »' 'velhtnosvn people commcirt- 

.08 on the importance of leaching, and describing their oivn teachers. 

Bobbs- 

SiSriMa'afrShrt. including his 
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Spired by the example of an admired 
teacher, we must list others who entered 
the profession as a rebellion against some 
detested teacher (Rasey, 1955; Wright 
and Sherman, 1963), saying in effect, 
“You don’t have to be like that to be a 
teacher. I’ll show you!” Family influence, 
similarly, acted at times in a negative di- 
rection. fn'confrasf to those who went 
into teaching because it was always ex- 
pected of them, there are others who 
embraced the profession precisely because 
their elders so often decried it or belittled 
it. Among the less noble motives we find 
many that are pragmatic indeed. Often 
teacher-training programs are inexpensive 
and represent a cheap way of getting a 
degree. To some people, teaching seemed 
to be an easy way of getting started in a 
profession and of attaining independence. 
Other students found that by working 
toward teaching tliey could take longer 
to make up their minds, and many of 
these, in failing to "decide on something 
else, just happened to end up as teachers 
(Haubrick, 1960; Lloyd-Jones and Hol- 
man, 1957). 

Tlierc are more intrinsic motives. 
One young man, for instance, likes to 
work in the world of books or ideas, or 
has a strong interest in nature study and 
he thinks teaching may be an outlet for 
this interest. Another thinks he would 
like to work with children. A third finds 
himself getting some pleasure out of ex- 
plaining things to others, and he, too, sees 
teaching as a natural outlet for this drh-c. 

Taking the Plunge. Tlic transition 
from college student to classroom teacher, 
like many other transitions, has its painful 
moments (Charters, 196>}. Gone is the 
pleasant 5 cmi- 3 non>Tnity (Jjat the student 
used to enjoy. No longer, when he feels 
like it, can lie slump down in the back 
row of the class and be merely otjc of a 
large group. Now the spolh'glil picks him 
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up, separates him from other people, and 
follows him remorselessly. He finds his 
rights and duties as a teacher vastly differ- 
ent from those he experienced as a stu- 
dent. Often he must leave a fairly liberal 
college campus, where, outside the class- 
room, if not within it, he was free to ex- 
plore and sample an expanding world of 
ideas. Now he must concern himself with 
the more consenatii’e job of inculcating a 
mastery of traditional ideas. 

Some aspects of this painful transi- 
tion are seen dramatically in the experi- 
ence of student teaching (lannaccone, 
1963). The student is asked to give up 
his reliance on the abstractions he has 
mastered in class and to come to deal 
with the complex practicalities of teach- 
ing. In a sense he is even asked to aban- 
don bis b>'alties and to go over to the 
enemy. Certainly the neatly drawn lines 
between “us” and “them” become blurred. 
Part of tl>e time, at least, he must be one 
of “tlicm.” At tlie outset lie finds himself 
extremely critical of the regular teacher 
to whom he is assigned. (“She actually 
gave one of the children a shaking!") 
Later, however, tlie psychological distance 
lessens. Instead of two people suspicious 
of each other, if not actually hostile, there 
appears to be a cooperating pair, and 
finally a clearly felt “wc." "Wc had 
trouble with Jimmie and decided to do 
this." He finds himself adopting practices 
that he had earlier regarded as barbarous, 
lie places less value on the things the 
textbooks emphasize and finds himself 
stressing those things that will get the job 
done and get the lesson completed. No^^• a 
procedure is good if it works, ulictlicr or 
not it accords with thcor)-. 

llic first stretch of actual teaching 
will do much to complete tins transition. 

After a fesv months of teaching a definite 
change in attitude can J>c detected. Again 
this is a change toward the practical. lie 
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is less likely to blame the school for all 
the inadequacies he hnds in the child. He 
is more tolerant of the teacher who de- 
mands order and accomplishment. He fa 
less insistent on honoring the rights and 
needs of children (Charters, 1965; Mav 
ling and Stem, 1963). Occasionally he 
may actually be disturbed by his own in- 
ability to sympathize with the interests 
and values of his adolescent charges 
(Smith, 1950). 

The Steady Pull. The tranrition fa 
o^e^. Student days are left behind, to be 
regarded with an indulgent smile, or 
perhaps, with a sigh for an earlier, less 
responsible life. Most of the surprises are 
o\er. Many adjustments are made. What 
is leaching like now? 

It’s a busy and complex life, as we 
can see from the figures in Table 1.1. 
Notice that the as erage elementary school 
teacher puts in about a fifty-hour week, 
the secondary school teacher somewhat 
less. These, of course, are a\’erages. Half 
the teachers put in longer hours, some 
much longer, and some work for shorter 
periods than those shosvn. 

About half the time (a little more 
Uian half for the elementary school 
teachert) fa taken up with arrtual clasv 
room instruction. The remaining time is 
spent mostly in getting ready for theclass- 
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room or in doing things closely related to 
snstsviction. Tins work consisU of correct- 
ing papers, or marking tests, making out 
report cards, preparing materials of in- 
struction such as charts or displays, pre- 
paring work sheets and things needed for 
demonstrations. All told, this amounts to 
about an hour and a half each day or 
sesen and a half Iiours per week. The 
average teacher spends another two and 
a half hours pet week in rm-iewing the 
subjects he teaches or looking up details 
that he should know before going into 
class. About an hour each week is spent in 
giving help to individual students after 
class, and about the same amount of time 
in consulting with parents about the 
pupil’s school work. 

Not all the time outside the class- 
room fa taken up with instructional 
maltCR. The typical teacher will spend 
from an hour and a half to two hours per 
day in incidental or miscellaneous duties 
that have little to do with his regular 
classroom responsibilities. The biggest 
item in this cal^ory fa the chore of super- 
sising playground, study hall, cafeteria, 
conidors, and bus loading or unloading. 
About two hours a week go into record 
keeping and reports; one class period per 
week fa demoted to official meetings. 
Especially at the secondary school lesel. 


TABI£ 1.1. Houo Each Week Spent in Different ActiriUcs 


Elementary Secondary 

School School 

Teachers Teachers 


Classroom instruction 

30 

12 

7 

24 

Olhci ™rt directly reUted to instmction 

w oit rat directly iclatcd to mslniclion 

13 

Total 




49 

46 


49 46 

D.C. Educion A,v»U. 
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some time each week will be spent with 
various clubs, or helping in athletics or 
extracurricular activities or projects. 

In a number of schools, many of 
the noninstructional duties are taken over 
by teacher's aides (Thomson, 1963). 
These aides take attendance, keep other 
records, and take care of mimeographing. 
They also correct objective tests, look 
after films that must be located and re- 
turned, and run movie projectors. In 
some cases they help in preparing ma- 
terials for display, and even coach child- 
ren who ha\’e been absent for a few da)^. 

Within the classroom much of the 
time is spent in. presenting materials to 
students either merely by talking to them, 
by directing their attention to books on 
their desks, or by showing charts, demon- 
strations, or mo\’ies. Even more time is 
spent in listening to the students as the 
latter answer questions, recite, report on 
their assignments, or comment on the 
activities of other students. 

In all this the teacher is chiefly try- 
ing to increase the academic attainment 
of his students, but other purposes or 
objectives also appear. Much of what he 
docs is concerned just with keeping things 
going. He makes sure that students have 
thek pendh and the appropriate hooks. 
He keeps some kind of order and deals 
u’ith the minor emergencies of the mo- 
ment (Stinnet and Haskew, 1962). 

Still other goals or objectives arc ap- 
parent as the teacher tries to get pupils 
to react more adequately to each other 
and takes steps to improve the group re- 
lations. At times he encourages a diffident 
child to speak out or persuades a more 
vigorous participant to wait his turn. 
Along with his ordinar>' instruction he 
helps the group to grasp the full force of 
some member’s contribution. 

Again, intermingled with his aca- 
demic activities ami his duties as discus- 
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sion leader, he introduces a modicum o 
svarm emotional regard (Hughes anc 
others, 1959). This may range from a 
friendly arm across the shoulder to a 
smile of appreciation, a brief 
word of praise, or a chuckle at a well- 
turned jest. At a more foimal level it may 
consist of a few statements indicating an 
appreciariVe feeling for some or all of 
the students. The actiritics of most 
teachers will also include some sharp dis- 
approval or an emotionally toned repri- 
mand. 

Our list would be incomplete if we 
did not make room for sheer self-expres- 
sion on the part of the teacher. On many 
occasions the teacher indicates his opin- 
ions, or asserts his siews, or recounts bis 
experiences even when these may have no 
clear-cut hearing on the academic objec- 
tives of the lesson. T>picallv', of course, 
many of the opinions or incidents men- 
tioned by the teacher wall have a bearing 
on the lesson. But often they seem to be 
purely spontaneous utterances. 

In view of the multiplicity of things 
done by the teacher, it is not surprising 
that some specialization has taken place. 

In many schools you may see a team of 
teachers. One member of the team may 
deliver a lecture wlnlc other members 
pass among the desks to help pupils 
follow what is being said. Another mem- 
ber may conduct a brief demonstration 
for small groups of students or provide 
remedial instniction. At limes each mem- 
ber of the team may work with small dis- 
cussion groups (Lambert, 1963; Shqplm 
and others, 196-1). 

IVIost teachers find that before the)- 
hasr spent many scars on the job there 
is some opportunity for change. In such 
a rapidly expanding enterprise as educa- 
tion, there is a great nccti for Icaclicn 
who can talc more and rno.-e responsibil- 
ity. llic teacher who is well regarded 
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soon 6nds himself invited to become the 
gioup leader of a team of teachers, oi to 
become department head. Some will be 
selected to become supervisor, vicc-pnn- 
cipal, principal, or director of some special 
division of the school sptem. A number 
of teachers become counselors, school 
librarians, or take other specialized iobs. 

For those teachers who elect to stay 
in the classroom, and many do, there ate 
frequent moves to diHerent communities, 
the teachers with better reputatioirs being 
offered ^obs in the belter-pacing suburban 
communities. At one time this was a 
definite form of promotion or advance- 
ment— from slum to better and better 
communities with better salaries, belter 
teaching conditions, and better living 
conditions. Since the early 1960s there 
has been a slight reversal of this process, 
however, as more and more of the hi^- 
spirited young teachers respond to the 
challenge of teaching in the slums, and 
actually seek jobs in such areas. All in 
all, young people entering the profession 
in the post-Sputnik days report a sense of 
adventure and challenge, hlany of them 
sense the growing acknowledgment of 
the urgent importance of education and 
feel something like pioneers helping to 
develop a heretofore neglected area of 
life. Here there are new worlds to conquer 
and more challenge than is to be found 
in the gre>--flannel, anthills of business. 

- THE TEACHER AND HIS R01£S 

We ha\e considered some of the 
things that teachers do and the way they 
feel about it. But in the target context, 
what does this all amount to? What part 
does the teacher play in the general 
scheme of things? Psychologists, and es- 
pecially sociologists, have given much 
mought to this problem (Charters, 1963; 
Grambs, 1957-, Havighuist and Neugarten, 
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1962; Sines, 1957) and have tried to dis- 
cover tlvc teacher’s basic sociological func- 
tioruWhat roles docs he play at one time 
or another, and what other roles could he 
assume if he wished? 

General Representative oj the Adult 
World. In one sense the teacher may be 
considered as the adult who substitutes 
for parents when the latter arc not avail- 
able to act for themselves. Tlicrc arc, of 
course, many occasions when parents can- 
not do all that must be done. Tliq' can- 
not ahvaj-s get away from borne when the 
child must venture forth. Tlierc arc also 
specialized areas of conduct, such as in 
music, or the management of mathe- 
matics, or the intricacies of theology', 
which are beyond the parent from sheer 
lack of competence. Other limitations 
come from lack of lime, lack of energy, 
or lack of sustained interest in such re- 
condite or tiresome areas as ancient his- 
tory' or the multiplication tables. 

For pupils in the lower grades, the 
teacher is chiefly the adult with whom 
they must spend much time and who has 
the power of making life cheerful or 
miserable, according to the mysterious 
and arbitrary cunents by which adults 
ate mov«i. He can offer emotional sup- 
port or can act as a threat. The summaries 
of investigations (Allen, I960; Witty, 
1955) over a period of thirty years (Fov 
ter, 1933; Taylor, 1962) tell a fairly con- 
sistent story. Children in the early grades 
describe the teachers they like as kind, 
patient, cheaful, friendly, humorous. The 
teachers they dislike are simply cross, 
cranky, crabby, and bossy. Young pupils 
say little about the teacher as an instruc- 
tor or a clarifier of intellectual mysteries. 
Specific pedagogical practices are seldom 
hsted, though there is some mention of 
m-ontism or fairness in discipline. Skill 
m teaching is more likely to be stressed in 
the upper grades, although even here the 
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menace of the cross, crabby teacher never 
quite recedes. 

Specialized Director of Learning. The 
teacher is not always seen as a sort of all- 
purpose parent substitute or authority 
figure. In the eyes of many people he is 
also a specialist in the art of directing 
learning (Fleming, 1958; Smith, 1960a; 
Woodruff, 1962). This role, important in 
itself, is also an important ally to other 
roles the teacher may be asked to take on. 
Later, for instance, we discuss the teacher’s 
role as a symbol of culture. Now that 
role, in and of itscif, docs not nccessan)y 
demand the active direction of instruc- 
tion. Anyone serving merely as a symbol 
of culture could, conceivably, adopt a 
purely passive role. He could conduct a 
culture column, so to speak, to whom 
anyone might write when in need of ad- 
vice. Or he could manifest culture by other 
remote activities. And it is true in some 
cultures, the teacher— the rabbi, the guru, 
perhaps, fills precisely this role (Mead, 
1943). When approached, he issues pro- 
nouncements or emits wisdom appropriate 
to the occasion. But he does not seek out 
converts. 

In most conceptions, however, tJie 
teacher is seen as taking much more initia- 
tive. He docs not merely dispense infor- 
mation or culture to those already moved 
to seek liim out. On the contrary, he 
endeavors to inspire or persuade people, 
especially youth, to see the light and to 
become proficient in cultural matters. 
Often lie sternly demands such profi- 
ciency. lie presents cultural matters to 
those around him and asks for an ap* 
propriatc reaction. 

In the minds of some people, this 
ability to direct the learning process is 
some kind of free-floating skill. In this 
role the tcaclicr is not exclusively oriented 
to youth. He may also apply his skill to 
the teaching of adults. At limes, more- 
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ov-er, this skill is considered to be divorced 
from subject matter. According to this 
view, a teacher skilled in the art of in- 
struction should be able to teach any- 
thing. “You can teach, can’t you?” his 
superiors demand. “Then go ahead and 
teach this.” 

Success in this role has been a source 
of joy to many teachers. In warm and 
moving accounts we learn of the teacher’s 
rich satisfactiop in bringing to light, and 
to a functioning level, some talent that 
the student himself had neither much 
noticed nor greatly valued. The teacher 
also finds great satisfaction in seeing com- 
prehension and appreciation develop in 
those who have listened to his explana- 
tions and liave wrestled with his demands. 

In their thoughts about teachers they 
knew, older students pay some attention 
to the teacher as a manager of instruc- 
tion. It is true that the teacher as a parent 
or authority figure, so all-pen’asivc with 
young children, persists even into college 
da>'s (Ofehus and Gnagcy, 1963). Cer- 
tainly older students agree with younger 
students in describing the detested teacher 
as cross and cranky, adding such items as 
sarcastic and bossy (Ticdcman, 1942). 
When describing the teacher they like, 
however, older students frequently stress 
the didactic arts (Isaacson and others, 
1965). Tlicy speak of skill and patience 
in explaining, of the amount of work 
assigned, and of tlic intensity and con- 
sistenc)' of the academic demands. Tlierc 
is some possibility, by the way, that this 
view* of the teacher as director of learning 
may be more prominent among F.nghsh 
students than among students in the 
Unilctl States (Tavlor. 1962). 

Symbol of Cultural Values. Along 
Willi other roles, the tc.ichcr has un- 
doubtedly served as a representative of 
adtiiral things. Like the pastor, he sersetl 
to remind people of things that thcj- ac- 





in the world of ideas, or certainly as hav- 
ing a command of ideas and cultural 
things that far exceeded that of the 
average man. Often he might act as 
arbitrator in arguments about intellectual 
matters. 

To some extent, thoughtful adults 
may still think of the teacher largely as a 
symbol of culture. In judging the teacher, 
the adult may ask, “How does this person 
fit my concept of the educated man? Do 
I feel happy about him as a representative 
of the intellectual things I know about, 
or would like to know about? Or do I 
feel a little sad when I think of this 
person as a symbol of the world of ideas?” 

As more and more people are receiv- 
ing more and more education, the teacher 
may be losing his significance as an out- 
-^tanding example of the world of culture. 
A great many people nowadays may equal 
or surpass the teacher in these matters. 
At this point, the teacher becomes, not 
-an exceptional scholar, but merely one 
member of the group who happened to 
go into teaching instead of life insurance 
or embalming. He remains as a formal 
custodian of ideas, but his chief function 
is that of transmitting things already wdl 
understood by the general public. He is 
different from other people, not in know- 
ing more, but in the sense of taking over 
matters that they are too busy to bother 
about, or at least, too busy to give the 
prolonged attention that is demanded. 
Tin's is the traditional role that Mead 
(1951) attributes to grandparents in 
many primitive cultures. In such cultures, 
the immediate parent is perfectly able to 
transmit the tribal legends and ceremonial 
duties. But since the grandparent can also 
do this, and can do little else, and has 
httic else to do, 1.C may as well rclics-c 
the parents of this rcsponsibHUy. Clcaily 
in this role, the tcaclicr ceases to be tlic 
revered scholar or Iionorcd arbiter of in- 
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tellectual matters and becomes, instead, 
a parent substitute to whom is delegated 
certain minor but time-consuming chores. 

But we must not overemphasize this 
possible change in the teacher’s role as a 
symbol of culture. It is a role that he still 
fills to some extent, and a role that 
permeates other functions that he may 
be asked to perform. And it is a role that 
continues to give much satisfaction to 
many teachers. Over and o\cr again we 
read of a teacher’s surprise to realize that 
he is actually paid to read Melville and 
Conrad, or to keep up in his scientific 
interests. College teachers, indeed, often 
take a belligerent attitude in their guard- 
ianship of cultural matters (Bowen, 
1960). They feel that they have to stand 
firm against the administration or others 
who might ride rough-shod over the pre- 
cious realm of culture and the intellect. 
They boldly remind the administration 
that the professor, as the representative of 
culture, is really the central figure around 
whom other aspects of the university 
sliould revolve. 

Symbol of Morality and Character. 
Along with his role as a representative of 
the intellect, the teacher has often acted 
as a symbol for some aspects of character. 
Ukc his cousin, the pastor, he has, at 
times, exemplified tlic unworldly, self- 
sacrificing, idealist. Here again he has 
been expected to s)TnboIizc trails that 
many people value to some extent but 
which they fail to stress as much as thej- 
ought. Although perhaps tnicr in the 
past, some of this image may still remain. 
Tlic t)pical parent or citizen would prob- 
ably be somcsvhat taken aback if he saw- 
in (he teacher the same sordid hehauor, 
or the same cx-idcncc of grim self-seeking, 
that he may take for granted in otlicr 
people or in himself. 

Ilowcxrr bright or tarnished the 
teacher may l>c as a sj-mlml of a gadJe 
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-Imfresshc Teaching Tales Many Forms 

Lore, Support end the Door lo Inn'gK. Helen Keller dcsciitxs her tocliei, 

Anne MamSeld Sulli\-an: , , , j *« 

1 {t\K appioacKras foolslcps. I stretched mt my hand as I supped to m) 
mother. Seme one toot it, and I wa aught up and held close m ^ 
of her who had come to rescal all things to me. and more than all things else, 
toloscme. 

AYe walked dow-n the path to the well house, attracted bi* the fragrance of 
the hones-sucUe with which it was coscred. Some one «« drawing w^tcr and 
my teacher plaad mv hand under the spout. M the cool stream gushed o\ er 
one hand she spelled into the otha the word water, fast slowly, then rapidly. 

I stood sal, my whole attention fated upon the motions of her fingers. Sud- 
denly 1 felt a mistj* consciousness as of something forgotten — a thrill of 
Tcarning thought; and somehow the mjstcry of language was rescaled to me. 

Teaching Intermingled with Family Lhing. John Stuart Mill is describing his 
education at the hands of his britUant father, James Mill. 

I went through the whole process of preparing tny Greet lessons in the 
same room and at the same table at which he was writing; and as in those 
days Greet and English lericons were not, and 1 could maVc no more use 
of a Greek and Latin lexicon than could be made witliout has-ing yet begun 
to learn Latin, I was forced to hare recourse to him for the meaning of esery 
word which 1 did not Vnow. This incessant intcTTuption, he, one of the most 
impatient of men, submitted to, and wiotc under that interruption ses'cral 
s-olnmes of bb History and all else that he had to write during those years. 

But the lessons were only a part of the daily instruction 1 receised. Much 
of it consisted in the books I read by ms-self, and my father's dbcourses to 
me. chiefiy during our walb. From 1810 to the end of 1813 we were IMng 
in Newington Green, then an almost rustic neighbotho^. hly father’s health 
required considerable and constant exercise, and be walked habitually before 
breakfast, generally in the green lanes toward HornsQ-. In these walks I alw ap 
accompanied him, and wiUi my earliest recollections of green fields and wild 
fio-ATTs is mingled that of the account J ga\e him daily of wbal I bad read 


morality, he u tipically expected to in- 
still a measure of morality in his charges. 
A host of current writings (Charten. 
1963, Hanghurst and Neugarten, l%2; 
Warner and others. 1960) take it Iot 
granted that he is called upon to transmit 
the moral \-alucs that the iDjddIc<lass 
citizens of any gi\en era happen to hold 
^\^Ienc^eT the middle class has hdd to 
the S(>callcd Protestant or Puritan ethjc, 
for instance, the schools base stressed 


woiL, ambition, success, independence, 
dependabilitj', and prudent preparation 
for the future. Now that middle-class 
soaety rnay be worshiping the new god 
of sociabihty, t^ethemess, conformity, 
and group-thinking, the school's recent 
emphasis on sharing and group relations 
wTould seem a natural consequence. 

In stressing the type of character 
nccasar)- for success, whether that be 
sturdy independence or conWsial con- 
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the day before. To the best of my remembrance, this was a voluntary' ratlicr 
than a prescribed exercise. I made notes on slips of paper while reading, and 
irom these in the morning walks, I told the story to him. 

In my eighth year I commenced learning Latin, in conjunction with a 
younger sister, to whom I taught it as I went on, and who afterward repealed 
the lessons to my father; and from this time, other sisters and brothers being 
successively added as pupils, a considerable part of my day's work consisted 
of this preparatory teaching. It was a part which I greatly disliked; the more 
so, as I was held responsible for the lessons of my pupils, in almost as full 
a sense as for my oivn: I, hosves'er, derived from this discipline tJic great ad- 
vantage of learning more thoroughly and retaining more lastingly the things 
which I was set to teach: perhaps too, the practice it afforded in explaining 
difficulties to others, may ev'cn at that age have been useful. 

The Stern Teacher with a Powerful Sense of Duty. Louis Henri Sullivan, the 
revered mentor of Frank Lloyd Wright, reports on the welcome to new students 
accorded by Moses Woolson (1821-1896). 

He was tense, and did not swagger— a man of passion. He said, in sub- 
stance: "Boys, you don't know me, but you soon will. TTic discipline here 
will be rigid. You have come here to Icam and I’ll sec that you do. I will not 
only do my share but I will make you do yours. You arc here under my care; 
no other man shall interfere with you. I rule here— I am master here — as you 
will soon discoi’cr. You arc here as wards in n»y charge; I accept that charge 
as sacred; I accept the responsibility involved as a high, exacting duty I owe 
to myself and equally to you. I will give to you all that I have; you shall give 
to me all that you have. But mark you: TIic first rule of discipline shall be 
SILENCE." 

There may have been teachers and teachers, but for Louis Sullivan there 
was and could be only one. 

sources; Helen Keller, The Story of My Life (New York: Doiibleday & Company. InC., 
1902); Great Teachers, Houston Pclctson, cd. (Nesv York: Vintasc Books. ILindom 
HoilseI n.d4; Louis Henri SulhVan, TAc Autobiography of an Idea (Nesv York; Do\cr 
Publications, Inc., 1924). 


fomiity, llie teacher takes over a role 
often rclaiijcrl hj' parents tliciiischcs in 
primitive societies (Mead, 1951). 

There has been sonic question, by 
the way (Charters, 1965), that llic 
school’s emphasis on nndrllc-class moral- 
ity ncccssarilv represents docile com- 
pliance. It inav lie that the sallies ol 
dcpcnd-rhilitv, respect for order, and simi- 
lar values attributed to the middle class 
arc ncccssarv for the snioolli fimcliomng 


of any organization such as the school. 
Extu if school jxxjplc happened to feel 
primary loyalty to lowcr<l.iss Nnlucs— to 
spontaneity, and gratification of imptihc 
— tlic>- might well stress order and respect 
for authority in the school merely to 
make it possible to o[rcntc in nuxlcmic 
efficiency and comfort. In contrast to the 
cliche that teachers rcswjrd middle class 
students and punish losscr-elass sliidenfs. 
there is now some csiJcncc th.st teachers 
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reward any behavior that fits in with 
school values, whether the child comes 
from one side of the trachs or the other 
(Hochn, 1954). 

enbert Higbet (1950) has made 
much of the dramatic success and dramatic 
failures of the great historic teachers in 
descloping the moral character of their 
students. He is irtipressed by the rcmailc- 
able success of Alexander, the pupil of 
Aristotle, and with the sorry performance 
of ]udas, the pupil of Jesus, and of Nero, 
the pupil of Seneca. Even with such great 
teachers, the teaching of morality has 
proved to he a precarious enterprise. In- 
deed, Hi'ghct has implied that the enter- 
prise is even more hazardous for the truly 
great man. He casts a tremendous 
shadow. To emerge from this shadow the 
pupil may be driven to desperate, and 
perhaps vicious, expedients. 

Friend and Confidant of Youth. At 
times the teacher is perceived as one who 
is keenly alert to the needs of youth and 
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uine intellectual exchange when working 
with the more able students (Bowen, 
1960). 

Member of a Profession. There has 
been some douht as to whether or not 
teaching really is a profession (Anderson, 
1962; Havighurst and Neugarten, 1962; 
Lieberman, 1956). The problem of deal- 
ing with this question is discussed in 
Chapter 16. There is no doubt, however, 
that the teacher is a member of a definite 
vocational group. In his role as a mem- 
ber of a group of school people or of a 
school organization, the teacher has defi- 
nite duties, rights, and sources of con- 
tact. He talks regularly with principal, 
department head, or supervisor. From 
each of these he can expect certain 
things. To each of these he has some 
obligations. He also has many contacts, 
both fornial and informal, with col- 
leagues of the same rank. In these con- 
tacts there may be much satisfaction and 
also many occasions for distress. To some 


who has a simpathctic interest in the 
problems of the young. This image fits in 
wuh the role of the child nurse as seen 
m primitive societies (Mead, 1951). Such 
a child nurse is sensitive to the wishes of 
her charge and tries to gratify them. She 
IS not so much concerned with develop- 
ing the child's ability as she is with in- 
dulging his present demands and in pio- 
Nwiing immediate happiness. 

Ilic exercise of this role has brought 
satisfaction to many teachen. They feel 
their own youth renewed as they share 
the comradeship of an adolescent group. 
.\nollicr teacher is tessarded when ador- 
ing eyes or a proffered sticky palm inform 
him that he has become a person of 
great consequence in the life of some 
child. 'llicfC arc frequent accounts of the 
thrill of encountering the occasional ic- 
spoiisiic mind, and the pleasure of gen- 


teachers they mean a great deal. Often 
we get the picture of a coherent band 
of warriors in common cause against the 
perils to their craft, whether these be 
merely the inevitable difficulties of teach- 
ing, the shortages of equipment, or even 
the perversity of administrators. 

The Teacher as a Person. Tlie 
teacher, like nonteachers, is an individual 
with his own needs and foibles. Many 
teachers report much satisfaction in being 
able to follow, once in awhile at least, 
their own interests and to indulge their 
own needs (Bowen, 1960). The teacher, 
of course, cannot expect complete au- 
tonomy. But at times he is free to work 
things out his own way, and this privilege 
has been greatly prized. A few teachers 
gam some satisfaction from the very ob- 
scurity of their rewards. Just as in child- 
hood we may have had a haunt made es- 
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pecially precious because it is known to 
us alone, so these teachers find additional 
satisfaction in the fact that the real joys 
in their work are those that no one else 
can realize. 

The recollections of adults, in con- 
trast to the statements of young children, 
often reveal the impact of the teacher as 
a person. The adult, now that he is no 
longer exposed to harassment, may even 
mention faults and foibles with apprecia- 
tion. The personal qualities most fre- 
quently stressed are those closely associ- 
ated with the teacher as a scholar, and 
with the teacher as a director of instruc- 
tion. Students remember the histrionic 
teacher who infuses some dry subject 
with the surgency of his own personality. 
Harper of Chicago taught Greek gram- 
mar as if it were a series of narrow es- 


capes. Leo Spitzer of Johns Hopkins 
could leave casual undergraduates tense 
and exhilarated by a dramatic analysis of. 
some obscure nuance in Italian poetry. 
Adults remember other personal quali- 
ties ranging from astounding humility to 
violent moral indignation that sometimes 
brought life and color to the less formal 
relations between teacher and stud^t. 

Member of the Community. Tlie 
teacher must play some role in his com- 
munity. One of his many functions, in- 
deed, may be to act as a link or inter- 
preter between the school uorld and the 
general community. In many respects t ic 
teacher occupies the role of the stranger 
or the resident alien within the immu- 
nity. He is in the community but not 
quite of it. Literally, it is trric, he is 
something of a transient. lie is a tran- 
sient in the profession. Fully 2? percent 
of teachers have had less than four >T3rs 
experience (Charters, 1963). ® 

transient even within his profession m 
that he is likely to turn up after hours. 


or on Saturday, in some second job. He 
is a transient in the community. Very’ 
frequently he moves to similar jobs in 
other areas. Whatever the important as- 
pect of his transiency, he is often treated 
as some rootless person, a person on the 
move psychologically if not geographi- 
cally. 

DIVERSITY OF ROLES AND STATES 

Clearly, each teacher in his work 
plays many parts, and different obserxers 
see him from different vicupoints. 
Clearly, too, the teacher may be called 
upon to make some choice among the 
various roles he has a chance to fill. 

In being so many different things to 
so many different people, the teacher 
faces many problems. Even the same 
pcKOn may expect different things from 
him at different times. A parent, acting 
as a member of the community, may 
think of the teacher as one who Iiolds 
up academic standards and turns out an 
employable product. In thinking of the 
problem of his own child, liowcvcr, the 
same parent may view the teacher as a 
solicitous friend of youth wliosc chief 
function is to smooth the troubled path 
of his pupils. 

Tlic teacher himself must vacillate 
in his view of his basic function. Many 
of the roles he may find himself playing 
arc in conflict with cacli other. No one 
person can consistently fill them all. It 
is not unusual to hear the anguished 
wail. “Just what kind of a person am I 
supposed to l)c? NMiat is expected of 
me?” Certainly to many tcnchcn this h.is 
l)ccn a depressing problem. 

But tin’s disersity n not a ctimplctc 
evil. Since sou must in.ikc some selec- 
tion, since >tni cannot fill all these roles, 
you may u-cll consider your oum prefer- 
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invaid any beha'-ior that hts in with 
school s-alues, whether the child comes 
hom one side of the tratb or the other 
(Hochn, 195-^). 

Cnbcrt Higliet (1930) has made 
much of the dramatic success and dramatic 
failures of the great historic teachers in 
dcstloping the moral character of their 
students. He is impressed by the remark- 
able success of Alexander, the pupil of 
Aristotle, and v,-ith the sorry performance 
of Judas, the pupil of Jesus, and of Nero, 
thepupfl of Seneca. Even u-ith such great 
teachers, the teaching of morality has 
prosed to be a precarious enterprise. In- 
deed. llighcl has implied that the enter- 
prise is even mote hazardous for the truly 
great man. He casts a tremendous 
shadow. To emerge from this shadow the 
pupil may be driven to desperate, and 
pethaps vicious, expedients. 

Friend and Ccnfxdant of Youth. At 
times the teacher is perceived as one who 
is keenly alert to the needs of youth and 
who lus a sympathetic interest in the 
problems of the young. This image 6t$ in 
with the role of the child nurse as seen 
in pnmilivc societies (Mead, 1951). Such 
a child nunc is sensitive to the wishes of 
hex charge and tries to gratify them. She 
IS not so much concerned with develop- 
ing the child’s ability as she b with in- 
dulging his present demands and in pro- 
viding immediate happiness. 

Ilic exercise of this role has brought 
satisfaction to many teachers. Tlicy feel 
their own youth renewed as they share 
the comradeship of an adolescent group. 
.\nothcT tcacliCT is rewarded when ador- 
ing eves or a pioRcrcd sticky palm inform 
him that he has become a poson of 
Crat mnscttuciicc m the hfe of some 
child T 1 . 0 C arc frequent accounts of the 
thrill of aicotmtCTmg the occasional tc- 
ipomnc mmd. and the pleasure of gen- 
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uine intellectual exchange when working 
with the more able students (Bowen, 
1960). 

Member of a Profession. There has 
been some doubt as to whether or not 
teaching really is a profession (Anderson, 
1962; Hasdghutst and Neugarten, 1962; 
liebennan, 1956). The problem of deal- 
ing with this question is discussed in 
Chapter I6. There is no doubt, however, 
that the teacher is a member of a definite 
vocational group. In his role as a mem- 
ber of a group of school people or of a 
school organization, the teacher has defi- 
nite duties, rights, and sources of con- 
tact. He talks regularly with principal, 
department head, or supervisor. From 
each of these he can expect certain 
things. To each of these he has some 
obligations. He also has many contacts, 
both formal and informal, with col- 
leagues of the same rank. In these con- 
tacts there may be much satisfaction and 
also many occasions for distress. To some 
teachers they mean a great deal. Often 
we get the picture of a coherent band 
of warriors in common cause against the 
perils to their craft, whether these be 
merely the inevitable difficulties of teach- 
ing, the shortages of equipment, or even 
the pCTvenit)’ of administrators. 

The Teacher as a Person. The 
teacher, like nonteachers, is an individual 
with his own needs and foibles. Many 
teachers report much satisfaction in being 
able to follow, once in awhile at least, 
their own interests and to indulge their 
own needs (Bowen, 1960). The teacher, 
of course, cannot expect complete au- 
tonomy. But at times he is free to work 
things out hb own way, and this privilege 
has been greatly prized. A few teachers 
gam some satisfaction from the very ob- 
scurity of their rewards. Just as in child- 
hood wc may have had a haunt made cs- 
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pecially precious because it is Icnown to or on Saturday, in some second fob. He 


us aJone, so these teachers find additional 
satisfaction in the fact that the real joys 
in their work are those that no one else 
can realize. 

The recollections of adults, in con- 
trast to the statements of young children, 
often reveal the impact of the teacher as 
a person. The adult, now that he is no 
longer exposed to harassment, may even 
mention faults and foibles with apprecia- 
tion. The personal qualities most fre- 
quently stressed are those closely associ- 
ated with the teacher as a scholar, and 
with the teacher as a director of instruc- 
tion. Students remember the histrionic 
teacher who infuses some dry subject 
with the surgency of his own personality. 
Harper of Chicago taught Greek gram- 
mar as if it were a series of narrow es- 
capes. Leo Spitzer of Jolms Hopkins 
could leave casual undergraduates tense 
and exhilarated by a dramatic ana^w of 
some obscure nuance in Italian poetiy. 
Adults remember other personal quali- 
ties ranging from astounding humility to 
violent moral indignation that sometimes 
brought life and color to the less formal 
relations between teacher and student. 

Member of the Community. Tlic 
teacher must play some role in his com- 
munity. One of his many functions, in- 
deed, may be to act as a link or inter- 
preter between the school world and the 
general community. In many respects the 
teacher occupies the role of the stranger 
or the resident alien within the commu- 
nity. lie is in the community but not 
quite of it. Literally, it is tnie, he is 
something of a transient. He is a tran- 
sient in the profession. Fully 2 ? percent 
of teachers have had less than four years 
experience (Charters. 1963). He is a 
transient even within Iris profession in 
that he is likely to turn up after hours. 


is a transient in the community. Very 
frequently he moves to similar jobs in 
other areas. Whatever the important as- 
pect of his transiency, he is often treated 
as some rootless person, a person on the 
move psychologically if not geographi- 
cally. 

DIVERSm' OF ROLES AND STYLES 

Clearly, each teacher in his work 
plays many parts, and different obseners 
see him from different viewpoints. 
Clearly, too, the teacher may be called 
upon to make some choice among the 
various roles he has a chance to fill. 

In being so many different things to 
SO many different people, the teacher 
faces many problems. Even tlic same 
person may expect different tilings from 
Irim at different times. A parent, acting 
as a member of the community, may 
think of the teacher os one who holds 
up academic standards and turns out an 
employable product. In thinking of the 
problem of Iris own child, liowevcr, the 
same parent m.iy view the teacher as a 
solicitous friend of youtli whose chief 
function is to smooth llic troubled path 
of In's pupils. 

Tlic teacher Iiimsclf must vacillate 
ill Iris view of Iris h.isic function. Many 
of the roles lie may find himself pla>ing 
arc in conflict with each other. No one 
person can consistently fill tlicin all. It 
is not unusu.il to liear the anguished 
wail, “Just what kind of a person arn 1 
supposed to Ix:? k\ 1 iat n expected of 
mc.^“ Certainly to many fcachcn this h.is 
been a depressing problem. 

Rut liiis divenity is not a complete 
evil. Since jou must male some selec- 
tion, since jou cannot fill a!I these roles, 
you m.iy well consider jmir own prefer- 



in Ryans’s study, is clearly related to the 
teacher’s role as a symbol of culture, and 
especially to his role as a respected 
scholar. However lively or dull, however 
systematic or confused, however friendly 
or aloof, this is the man who know's 
about his subject and cares intensely 
about it. His great satisfaction comes 
from the subject he teaches and from 
other things that serve or highlight his 
interest in the subject. Some of these 
devotees may also regard students as in- 
dividuals important in their own right. 
Others may think of the students chiefly 
as instruments for developing and estab- 
lishing the beloved subject matter. This 
dedicated specialist appears over and over 
again in the appreciative recollections of 
former students. 

Tire Relative Importance of the 
Clusters 

At the college level the successful 
teacher has usuall)’ been considered a 
master of his subject. Assuming a reason- 
able competence in subject matter, how- 
ever, we find any one of the other clus- 
ters may be the basis for memorable 
teaching. In the more articulate descrip- 
tions of notable teachers (Highct, I9>0), 
we hear of the eloquent, personable 
teacher, reaching into all fields of knowl- 
edge for the illustrations that enliven and 
clarify his discussions. Sometimes lie is 
disorganized, sometimes on the trail of 
some intriguing digression he forgets 
what he was tr)jng to illustrate, some- 
times he is iiraccuratc. But alwa>-s he is 
vivid, human, and iiUcrcsting. and his 
students remember him as a great teacher. 

An equally able colleague may never utter 
a single wastctl word, and may speak in 
icy businesslike fashion, directing Itis re- 
marks to the ceiling, and >ct may hold 
Ins students by the logic with wliicli he 
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marshals and presents his ideas. Here we 
have the personification of the organized, 
businesslike cluster. There is no inac- 
curacy, no digression, and little eloquence 
or surgent vitality. Such a teacher may 
score low on the friendly versus aloof 
dimension. In testimonials to such teach- 
ers students often speak of this aloofness 
with admiration. Kittcridge collected his 
notes, books, and miscellaneous gear to 
the rhj-thm of his closing paragraph and 
was out of the door before even the most 
enterprising student could buttonhole 
him. Many students admired his skill in 
this art of avoiding small talk. Other stu- 
dents show admiration for the outstand- 
ing scientist who refused to permit casual 
chat to interfere with important research 
projects (Bowen, 1960), 

Even the caustic critic may be ad- 
mired, especially by adults no longer sub- 
jected to In’s ministrations. True enough, 
the more highly regarded of tlicsc critics 
used their biting remarks to provoke the 
student to a more careful analysis and to 
a more complete mastery of llic subject. 
Perhaps they used their jibes skillfully. 
But however laudatory the goal, they' ex- 
hibited little humanity or ordinary friend- 
liness in the process. Other intensive 
questioners, however, stand high on the 
scale of kindliness. Socrates was noted 
for liis patience and good nature. Indccvl, 
in the wTiltcn record, he seems to do 
his most effective work when, with etjua- 
blc temper and unfading courtesy, he 
rides the storm of the student’s antago- 
nism and leads him to a rational decision. 

Di/fcrcnccs al Diffcrcnf l^vls. Ihc 
process of leaching as scai in llic lives 
of Socrates and Saicca is probably a f.ir 
cry from that process .is if operates in 
Hiiglish 8A in P.S. 16. Perhaps, indcctl, 
these ch.iraclcTistic5, drawn so largely 
from the teachers of adults, may some- 
what misleading wIicti seen from Hie 
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view-point of the teacher in the lower 
grades. For one thing, at the college and 
secondary school level, the clusters are 
largely indq>endcnt or unconelatcd. 
Knowing where a teacher stands in one, 
we could not tell where he stands in any 
other. At these levels, morcoNxt, a teacher 
can often succeed almost entirely through 
his strength in one of these clusters, even 
though he has only moderate standing in 
the others. The wllege teacher, for in- 
stance, can he unglamorous, aloof, even 
caustic, and still be successful, provided 
he is outstanding in one of the other 
clusters (master of subject or businesslike 
instructor). In the elementary school, on 
the contrary, the clusters cannot be so 
easily separated from each other. Here 
there is considerable correlation, and the 
teacher who excels in one cluster is likely 
to stand fairly high in the others as well. 

At this level, moreover, the teacher Is less 
likely to succeed by concentrating on one 
of these clusters to the neglect of the 
others. In particular, no matter how out- 
standing he may be in the other traits, 
he cannot afford to be deficient in the 
friendly-supportive cluster. 

College teaching may be distinctive 
in another respect. At this level, the con- 
cern for subject matter must often domi- 
nate. In many subjects the instructor's 
time is largely taken up with the sheer 
process of knowing what is true in his 
field, a researcher he spends much 
time in original investigation. As a 
scholar he must cope with a continuous 
flood of books, journal articles, and oral 
reports bringing nerv information about 
his field. The psychologist, for instance. 
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turc. Eitlicr he docs tliis liimscU or he 
must crilicaHy c»mrac, and judge, what, 
someone cUc has done. 


DiflicuUics in Using College Teach- 
ing as a Model In many instances, then, 
the college teacher is dominated by the 
thought of what he should tell the stu- 
dents and how it should be presented. 
At some levels, indeed, the college tcacli* 
Cl's objectives begin and end licrc. In 
dealing with mature students in an hon- 
ors program, the college teacher, haying 
presented the material, need worry little 
about the task of directing the process 
of learning or inspiring or persuading his 
students. Clearly the teacher at lower 
levels cannot lake this altitude. 

In view of the great differences in 
the tasks confronting teachers of different 
age groups, you might be wise, in form- 
ing many of your views of the problems 
and tasks of teaching, to turn your back 
on the teaching tliat you now obsene at 
the college level, and depend, rather, on 
your recollections of the teaching you ex- 
perienced in high school and in the 
elementary grades. You should not rreccs- 
sarily regard these remembered incidents 
as models or as ideal procedures, but 
they should tell you about problems you 
will face. 'The tasks that present them- 
sdves to your college instructor, on the 
other hand, differ widely from those that 
you will face as a teacher in elementary 
or secondary school. 


Various Routes to Success 

In spite of the differences to be s 


faces ftom 7000 to 


^ biologist almost ten times as many. 
The college teacher must decide which 
of these to analyac carefully, which to 
read, ubich to glance at, and which to 
Ignore. He must males sure that this in- 
fomution K organized into some stnic- 


many ways of being a good teacher, 
and we can take courage in remembering 
that good teachers vary tremendously 
among themseUes (Jackson, 1962). The 
elementary teacher, although unable to 
Ignore his role as a supportive adult can 
find many different ways of being friendly 
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and many different ways of offering adult 
support. 

In the upper grades there are even 
more ways to be a successful and \’alu- 
able teacher. Good administrators every' 
where tend to welcome the wholesome 
diversity that can come when different 
teachers emphasize different facets of the 
profession (Stinnett and Haskew, 1962). 
Realizing that each student will come in 
contact with several different teachers, 
the principal of today is proud of the 
foot that most pupils svill encounter the 
teacher in many roles, the kindly com- 
panion, the stem, uncompromising pro- 
ponent of some subject, the skilled direc- 
tor of learning, and the excited, surgent 
purveyor of one subject or another. 

Cultivate your own strength. Don't 
be too envious of the colleague who cx» 
cels in a role that is not for you. But 
never minimize his contribution either. 

SUMMARY 

People go into teaching for many 
reasons— tradition, ideals, an intrinsic 
fondness for the work. A few just drift in. 

For the student, the entrance into the 
profession often brings problems. TTicrc 
are irksome responsibilities and a change 
of loyalties. Tlie hours seem long, and 
the tasks go far beyond mere classroom 
obligations. In the classroom itself the 
teacher lives a \-aried and exacting life m 
which he provides stimulation, support, 
and an insistence on aradcmic attain- 
ment. So many jobs arc his, in fact, that 
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teams are often organized to prowde spe- 
cialists for the various chores. 

In his broader r\-ork, the teacher 
stands as a representative of the adult 
K’orld and of the general world of cul- 
ture. Young pupils see him chiefly as the 
former. Older students also see him as 
a symbol of the intellect and as a direc- 
tor of instruction. To the teacher him- 
self this is often a cherished role. To a 
certain extent the teacher may serse as 
a babysitter who takes tlic children off 
the mother’s hands. In all this he must 
act as a reasonable representative of 
morality, must find his place in the com- 
munity and in his profession, and must 
try to retain his individuality'* 

In playing any one of his many 
roles, the teacher can bring to his task 
a diversity of styles. Each teacher can be 
rated on a dimension ringing from 
friendly to aloof; on a second dimension 
ranging from businesslike to disorderly; 
and on a third dimension ranging from 
lively to dull. For the teacher of young 
children there must be something in the 
way of friendliness. At more advanced 
levels, notable teaching may be achieved 
by exceptional standing in any one of the 
dimensions. Among college tcachcn, of 
course, mastery’ of subject matter cannot 
be neglected. College teaching, by the 
way, may prove a misleading reference 
point for the student preparing to teach 
at a lower level. Tire teacher at any level 
should take advantage of the fact that 
the scliools will welcome a great diversity 
in teachers. 
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CHAPTER 2 


► Development Apart from the School 


In this booh we are concerned chiefly 
with the things that the teacher can do 
in the classroom. In managing the class- 
room activities, however, we must realize 
that we do not work alone. By the time 
the sis-year-old first reaches school he 
has taken tremendous strides m his prog- 
ress toward maturity. From forces en- 
tirely outside the school, he has acquired 
an astounding working mastery o a 
whole language and much motor skiU 
Many of his basic attitudes have tagun to 
take shape, and he is well on his way 

toward some degree “f , 

Ihc forces that have shaped the 

child before he reaches ^ ~ 

means retire from llm f 

begin to cscrl our iniliienec. Hie ncser 
to-be-forgottcii forces of physiology a^ 

body chemistiy keep up Ihcir work. Inln- 

Llimi with parents conlmues with an 

S“-2?r"^iriiUin,erae.- 

S with our eflorls in all areas, coin- 
plctcly dwarfing tlicin in some. 


Aspects of Development Stressed in 
Classroom Conlc.xts 

Altliougl) general cliild development, 
as such, is not our baste theme, there 
arc many issues in this field that arc 
bound to receive extended treatment. 
Tire problem of motivation, for instance, 
takes on meaning only in tlic light of the 
child’s needs, interests, and conccnis. In 
discussing the whole area of Icannng. 
moreover, «c must not only show how 
the process of learning depends on vari- 
ous aspects of child nature, but we must 
also show how learning acts to affect the 
general development of the child. Hic 
vital areas of personal and socul adjust- 
ment can be understood only in tlic light 
of the baste process of cliild development 
acting from infanev- on. Here vse must 
consider the early forces that shape tlic 
child’s adjustmait and mental hcaltli. In 
this area, and in the area of cliaracfcr 
dcvelopmait, we Iiavc much to say about 
IhcdclailctI relations of parent and child, 
of the developing mechanisms on which 
21 
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these relations rest, and of the shaping 
sshich these mechanisms receive in their 
oim turn. 

But these occasional treatments are 
bound to be spotty and incomplete. To 
place them in perspective, and to fill m 
the gaps, you shoidd spend some time 
in rei'iewing your earlier study of human 
dei'clopment (see “Suggestions for Fur- 
ther Reading”). The very general o%^- 
\-ie\v that follows may serve as a guide 
in such a review. 


Methods of Studying Child 
Development 

Our information about children 
comes from many different sources (Mus- 
sen, 1960). There are a number of re- 
ports in which a very few children, per- 
haps only one, have been studied very 
intensively (intensive case study). Typi- 
cally such a study will covet many facets 
of the child— his physique, health, energy, 
ability, personality, and so forth. Other 
studies concentrate on only a few facets 
(independence or popularity or intelli- 
gence) but secure that information from 
a large number of children (limited vari- 
ables) . Simflarily, in studying the changes 
in the child as he grows older, we can 
follow a given group of children through 
a period of years, observing the same 
children year after jear (lon^tudiml 
method). We can, on the other hand, 
study a large number of different chOdren 
at each age (cross-seetionel method). 
Here we assume that this particular poop 
of four-year-olds mil reflect the behavior 
wc can expect from our crop of ihiee- 
}-car-olds when they become a year older. 
Each of these approaches has its 
values and its limitations. There are ob- 
vious advantages, for instance, in the in- 
tensive study of a few- people. This per- 
mils us to see many faccU in relation to 
each Ollier and to see changes in one 
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fecet in relation to changes in the other. 
But the results may not hold for the gen- 
eral run of children. There are obvious 
risks in the cross-sectional method. Oui 
particular group of (say) twelve-year-olds 
may be drawm from a completely differ- 
ent population than (say) our group of 
four-year-olds. The introduction of an 
electronics plant in the locality, for in- 
stance, may have led to the influx of 
many young engineers, scientists, and 
technical svoikers having families, for the 
most part, in the preschool or kinder- 
garten ages. The twelve-year-olds, on the 
other hand, may be largely the children 
of older residents with an agricultural 
background. The longitudinal approach 
avoids these dangers but even this ap- 
proach is not without its difficulties. In 
addition to being expensive and burden- 
some, this method does not protect us 
ftoin the danger that the particular chil- 
dren studied will not be representative. 
Typically we me only a small number of 
cases. Those used in longitudinal studies, 
moreover, must come from homes will- 
ing and able to have their children re- 
turn for testing, year after year. Perhaps 
they are a special group. 


THE CHILD AS HE COMES 
TO SCHOOL 

As pointed out earlier, the child has 
attained a great deal of development by 
the time he enters school. In almost any 
area of educational growth he has pro- 
gressed to some extent and is on the 
verge of still greater attainment. Let us 
look more closely at the growth he has 
reached in certain of these areas. 

Health and Physique 

The sW-year-old has almost 90 oet- 
^t of all the brain and neural tissue 
that he wni ever have. Girls have attained 
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ovei two-thirds of their ultimate height 
and boys almost that much. Both sexes 
have about one-third of their young-adult 
weight. Motor dexterity is well devdoped^ 

At six the child can master the arts of 
bicycle riding, complex climbing, jump- 
ing, and hopping. His fingers can deal 
with knots, buttons, typewriter keys, and 
television control knobs. He can throw 
or toss a ball with some precision. And 
certainly he can tussle, although here 
energy is more pronounced than finesse 
or precision. His physiology has worked 
out some way of dealing with the sub- 
stances that surround and infiltrate him. 

He now has an excellent chance of sur- 
vival. In this he is a better risk than his 
two-year-old sibling. Deaths in the next 
decade or more are gratifyingly rare and 
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come largely from accidents. His body is 
also changing in composition. By the 
time we meet him he has begun to get 
his permanent teeth, and, in scores of 
bony structures, centers of ossification 
have been established. From these, forces 
are set in motion to change the pliable 
and loosely articulated structures of child- 
hood into the more rigid and tightly 
fused bones of adulthood (Tanner, 
1961). 

But there are some exceptions to this 
picture of advanced physical develop- 
ment. At the age of six, as we have said, 
the child lacks bulk, having only one- 
third or one-quarter of his total weight. 
More significant, perhaps, he lacks 
strength, having only one-sixth of his 
ultimate physical power. And apart from 


► Development of a Sense of Balance in School Children 

About 320 boys and 180 girls of varying ages were tested on their ability 
to walk along the edge of a tvveh-e-foot 2 by 4 beam raised about 2 inches above 
the ground. There was some wobble in the middle part of the beam. Each child 
made three round trips. He was given a score of J for aery time he walled the 
whole length without falling off. The total possible score was thus 6. 


Age Range 


4 - 6 

6- 7 

7- 8 

5- 9 

9- 10 

10 - 11 
11-12 


O.l 

0.9 

1.6 

2.5 
2.8 
3.0 

3.6 


0.5 

1.6 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.-1 

2.5 


Prior to the age of six very few children can male one successful trip. After 
six most children male at least one trip out of six without falling off. 

r' w rmr> and S H. Tronlo, Dev-elopmcnt of a »cme of laUnct in kIiooI 
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, viiPTf arc few Distmguisfting and Ordering. With 

I,in“o( ftTctanges that nta* him hU mote precise mastery of the 
as sKually maturl As you contemplate tools, the sirc-year-old can demonstrate Is 
this individual, then, see him as still wait- grasp of many important 
ing for a moderate increase in heiglrt, the maVes distinctions between l'«la big, 
tiiphng of his weight, a sWoId in^se ^ 


in'ltrrogth, and a complete transforma- rest and play, good and bad, male and 
lion with respect to teproduclivc too female, past and present, near and far, 
tioning. Add some inebes to the length many and few, left and right (in his own 
of a few bones, triple his boll;, multiply person). His comments deal fairly ac- 
his physical power, endow him ivith ro curalely with notions of space and time, 
productive possibilities, and physically he He arranges things in order and can list 
will be an adult. the days of the week in their correct se- 

quence. He counts, and has some rudi- 
Linguistic, Intellectual, and mentary notions of addition. Often he 

Cognitive Powers can tell the time, basing his judgments 

Along with the attainment of almost on the over-all general position of the 
his full quota of neural tissue, the six- hands. Often, howevCT, he must wait for 
j ear-old; has made amazing intellectual another year before he is very accurate 
strides. He has gone a great way toward in reading the clock, 
mastering the language. In the course of Mastery of Concepts. Not only can 
a few months, during the second year, the six-year-old make distinctions be- 
his rocabulary has exploded from some tween big and little, male and female, 
twenty words to one hundred or more, good and bad but he can treat these 
By the age of two this number has qualities as concepts and can talk about 
doubled, and it doubles again in another bigness as an attribute. He can discuss 
six months. At three he has almost 1000 the advantages and disadvantages of big- 
words and by the age of six he is master ness or maleness. He knows some of the 
of some 2500. This, by the way, is a most things that go w’ith goodness and bad- 


conscTsativc estimate. Some studies, 
counting each saiiant as a separate word, 
have given the six-year-old credit for over 
25,000 words. Tlie true value is probably 
less than this hut may well exceed 2500 
(Carrol, 1960). 

This substantial vocabulary repre- 
sents words that he undentands and that 
he uses with considerable precision. Most 
of them be pronounces in quite recogniz- 
able fashion although with a few chHd- 
isb or idiosynaatic inadequacies. He uses 
Ins words in regular sentences, averaging 
awut six or seven words in length. He 
also uses complex sentences, having mas- 
tered the relation between main and sub- 
ordinate ideas. 


ness. He can give you the opposite of 
"heavy” or “quick," without having to 
mention a heavy toy or a quick move- 
ment. 

To say that a six-yeai-old can deal 
with many concqits is not to say that 
his mastery is precise or accurate. He can 
still bring smiles or embarrassment by 
yeaking of Mrs. Jones as Mr, Jones’s 
mother. Here he is probably not so 
unchivalrous as to suggest that Mrs. Jones 
is much older than her husband. More 
plausible, he merely shows an inexact 
notion of the relationship of “mother.” 
He may mean, "Ate you the adult woman 
in the home to which Mr. Jones be- 
longs?" (Stone and Church, 1957), 


CHAPTER 2 DEVELOPMENT 

According to Piaget (Flavell, 196?), 
the six-year-old has mastered the precon- 
ceptud stage and has entered the in- 
tuitive stage of intellect. Even in the 
preconceptual stage the infant has been 
using genuine symbols. At this age, how- 
ever, the symbols for an object consist of 
the actual movements that one makes in 
reaching for an object, grasping it, suck- 
ing it, dropping it, and so forth. Tliese 
actual movements, or abbreviated ver- 
sions of them, can be carried out even 
when the object is not present. Thus the 
child acquires genuine symbols which can 
be manipulated somewhat independently 
of the particular environment These 
function before there is any mastery of 
words, and enable the child to have much 
more commerce with the objects. It is by 
virtue of this extended commerce that he 
experiences the object as existing even 
when hidden from his sight {object con- 
servation) . Tht$e same crude, fleshy sym- 
bols lead him to deal with objects pur- 
posefully and to treat the same object 
sometimes as a means and sometimes as 
an end. 

We cannot afford to ignore the 
crude, muscular symbolisms that c\-olve 
from the child's physical groping. With 
the master}’ of language, however, the 
child acquires symbols that arc more pre- 
cise and facile than the unwieldy ph>’sical 
gestures on which he has heretofore re- 
lied. Tlierc is then a vast increase in the 
range of experience to which he can be 
exposed. With his firm master)’ of these 
Ihiguistic symbols, the sivycjr-old is now 
in a position to grapple with the elusive 
problem of the basic external constancy. 

He can treat an object as if it really 
exists when his senses seem to say other- 
wise Now he must learn to sec tli.it the 
number of marbles is not altcrol cs-cn 
when spread oser a larger area (conscry-a- 
ihn of number), that the parts of a di$- 
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membered orange weigh as much as the 
intact object from which they were de- 
riv'cd {conser\’ation of mass), and that 
volume remains constant in spite of the 
difference in the forms that the substance 
may assume. But these notions arc yet to 
come. Conservation of number may come 
shortly after the sixth year. Conservation 
of volume, houeser, may have to wait un- 
til near adolescence (WalJach, 1963). 

In his general thinking about the 
world around him, the six-year-old oltcn 
shows himself to have made a sudden 
improvement. In one investigation (hau- 
rendeau and Pinard, 1962), children were 
asked what made dreams, wlij- does it 
get dark at night, what is tlie difference 
between Jiving and nonliving things, why 
do clouds move, and wliy is it that some 
things float in water whereas other ob- 
jects sink. In only one of these did the 
authors fail to find a spurt at the age of 
six. In answering tlic questions about 
night, as it happened, there vs-as only a 
gradual change from the age of four on. 
The youngest children gas'c no ansv^ers, 
or merely staled that it had to get dark 
(finah'sm). 77jc explanations of older 
children stressed the usefulness of dark 
(because it is time to go to bed). By the 
age of six more and more efuTdren in- 
voked some physical cause— clouds, fog. 
smoke, or the absence of llic sun, but 
there was no spectacular improvement at 
this age. 

Although the cxpbnation of night 
improved in fairly gradual faslnon. the 
other phenomena showed an abrupt im- 
provement in understanding alwul the 
age of six. N.iturally the explanations of 
the six-vcarold left something to l)C de- 
sired. But in contrast to the previous 
jrar, vve find a sudden increase in the 
number of children leaving one childish 
stage and moving up at least one notch 
in sophistication. It is at the six-scar level 
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that we fiHt End reasonable accuracy in 
distinguBWi'g between the liung and the 
nonUving. Even here, of counc, the dis- 
tinctions are not one hundred percent ac- 
curate, nor will they' be ior many years 
(Simmons and Goss, 1957 ) . In gising the 
reasons for his distinctions, moreo\-er, the 
six-year-old is often in error. Very fre- 
quently be attributes life to a thing 1^* 
cause it seeim to move on its own initia- 
tive. But for all the imperfections, it is 
at this age that we first see some accurate 
groping toward a reasonable distinction 
between the living and the inanimate. 

In explaining more specific physical 
phenomena, the six-year-old also shows a 
sudden and qualitative improvement over 
his younger sibling. In explaining why 
some objects sink and others float, the 
five-year-old resorts to notions such as, 
"It has to” (finalism); “It wants to 
(doesn’t want to)” (animism); or ”U 
gives itself a push— something holds it 
(pushes it}" (dynamism). The six-year- 
old, in contrast, uses mote general ex- 
planations, These, although typically er- 
roneous, arc related to the properties of 
the object— its size, weight, or thickness 
—and can be used to predict (usually in- 
conectly) what an untested object will 
do. And these general explanations, how- 
ever incomplete, represent a tremendous 
advance over the earlier statemcnb which 
say m eSect, "It did what it did tor 
reasons operating at that particular time.” 


AND THE SCHOLASTIC DEMANDS 

him, and he reacts vigorously to what he 
senses. Ilis intense and distorted pCTCC)[> 
tions may give rise to many fears. He is 


Hmotional and Social Development 


With his more vivid, but often fal- 
lacious, view of tbe world, the axytzx- 
old has a volatile and rather tempestuous 
emotional life. He has a high level of 
activation and b extremely sensitive to 
the world, and especially to people and 


afmid of animals, of people under the 
bed or around the comer, of accidents, 
ot of direct attack. Dreams and nighl- 
marcs become prominent about tliis time. 

So do allergies and such compulsive tics 
as grimacing, nosc-picking, and perhaps 
a iccutTcnce of the tvvo-ycar-old stutter- 
ing, and the chewing of clothing. He 
complains of aches and ailments. He has 
difficulty in making up his mind as to 
what he wants. 

Along with his liciglilcncd emotional 
life there is much disorganized activity. 
He vvTigglcs, drums on his chair with his 
feet, and throws his clothes around. To 
adults he is often a trial. In explosions 
of temper he tries to strike or kick the 
offending parent or teacher. He is quite 
free with epithets, vicious threats, and 
occasionally with curses. Often he fails 
to acknowledge a request or to respond 
to a greeting. A request, when heard, 
may be resisted and a defiant argument 
may follow. At times, when the adult 
can summon enough patience to wait a 
few moments, the young hopeful may 
cany out the suggestion, at the same 
time seeming to pretend that it was his 
own idea all along. 

The temper explosions are likely to 
be set off by conections, especially if Oic 
reprimand comes right on the heels of 
the mbdemeanor. But a lesser occurrence, 
such as a seeming slight, or getting be- 
hind in a game, may also trigger the 
outburst (Gesell and Ilg, IW). 

Clearly the six-year-old is by no 
means a restful companion. But he is 
not a complete monster. He can be quite 
affectionate and can express his fondness 


their attitudes He detects Tl aemonstratively. Although resbting 
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helping out with some adult activity. He 
loves to laugh, largely at slapstick, but 
now, more and more,' at subtle verbal 
and intellectual incongruities. Zest for 
such incongruities now begins to show 
up in his creative exploits. And in other 
activities also he shows an appreciation 
of the grotesque or ludicrous. Some six- 
year-olds can embrace humor, even more 
intimately. Dy use of gentle teasmg. the 
skillful adult can transform the somher 
or petulant mood into a laugh. _ 

With his fellows the sivycarold is 
also turbulent, active, and changcahlc. 
Games show vigorous interaet.on, ranging 
from rough-and tiimble and 
coiiipctitioii ami quarrelling to ac Im- 
tics calling for cooperation (rope games, 
ball plavlfluni aboiit games, imaginative 
dteing'ind deliberately assumed roles 


(cop and robber). At this age there is 
some tendency to play in groups of two 
or three, but larger groups are becoming 
more frequent, and the threesome often 
elicits the traditional jealousy. Periods of 
peaceful play are still short. Indoors, a 
group of two or three do u’cll to last half 
an hour before undirected pestering sets 
in. Outdoors, the group may remain on 
reasonable terms for a much longer pe- 
riod. But even under ideal conditions, 
quarrels, competitions, boasting, wanting 
to win, arc quite conspicuous. 

SOME OF THE FORCES AT ^^'ORK 

Many forces have been at work to 
produce the child who comes to us at 
the age of five or six. \Vc should get to 
know these forces. With no assistance 
from us they have induced a considerable 
development. Perhaps wc can use them 
as models in our attempts to further the 
child’s development. At the verj’ least, 
these forces, already at work, will con- 
tinue to operate even after we enter the 
picture and we should come to know 
them as members of a pattern into which 
we must fit. 

Physique 

Clearly the chemical and hormonal 
make-up of the body is an important 
force. Tlicsc things affect the cnerg)- 
Icscl, the fatigue slates, the appetites, 
and other phjsical needs. Size and body 
build, themselves products of many 
forces, also have a powerful influence on 
other aspects of dcsclopmcnt. Tlicsc 
things affect the experience tliat the child 
uill haw. 'Hicy influence tlic age of sit- 
ting up and the amazing shift in perspec- 
tive that then comes under the infant s 
control. Phssiqiic also has something lo 
say alx>ut crawling and walling and llie 
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important eiperiences that come fmm 
these activities. In the years that follow, 
much of what the child does or docs not 
do will be partly due to the body he hap- 
pens to have at that time. 

Physique also has much influence on 
the altitude that othei people tahe to- 
ward the child. Children with different 
physical make-up will receive different 
kinds of attention from the people around 
them. The delicate thrce-year-old may be 
cuddled and protected, whereas his more 
robust, hulking age-mate may be expected 
to stand on his owi sturdy feet. Because 
he is hig. one child may find that inde- 
pendence and self-reliance, however un- 
welcome, are thrust upon him, willy- 
nilly. The boy who has attained puberty 
will be taken seriously by his classmates 
of both sexes. Tire less mature boy of the 
same age may be disregarded and can ex- 
pect less success in his bids for leader- 
ship (Mussen and ]ones, 1957). Early 
puberty for girls has less clear-cut advan- 
tage and may impose a slight handicap 
(Jones and Mussen, 1958). 

Dcs'clopment is also shaped by the 
mechanisms responsible for supplying the 
body With its essential needs. Granted a 
normal environment, some of these 
mechanisms function quite well with no 
outside help. By virtue of these mecha- 
nisms, the child will secure oxygen and 
will get rid of carbon dioxide. Under 
normal conditions muscles will quiet 
down nlicn fatigue products become loo 
concentrated and will go into action 
when these arc replaced by other ebem- 
icah. Most temperature needs are taken 
care of automatically. In the early 
months, elimination also takes care of 
itself. 

llicsc mechanisms that operate with 
little conscious attention from the adult 
world play some part ,n development. 
n.c child automatically securing his oxy 
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gen in the high Andes will develop differ- 
ently from the child at sea level. The 
difld exposed to one range of tempera- 
tures will develop one set of tolerances 
and controls, whereas his cousin in an- 
othei climate will acquire a different way 
of responding. 

Needs Requiring Adult Inteis’ention 
Not all the mechanisms used to ful- 
fill ciudal needs can operate on their 
own. Even the physiological needs for 
food or liquid call for the intervention of 
adults. So, often, do the needs for relict 
from the pains of sharp objects, biting 
insecis, excessive pressure, cramped pos- 
tuies. Itches, dampness, or excessive tem- 
petalurcs. Adult intervention is also 
needed when danger threatens. And at 
times, of course, adult attention and af- 
fection Is the very thing that is needed. 

To a tremendous extent the child’s 
development is influenced by his experi- 
ence In getting adults to help him with 
these needs. How much general success 
has he had? More important, what de- 
vices has be stumbled upon, or worked 
out, for securing the requisite adult atten- 
tion? In attaining this all-important adult 
attention, the behavior of some chfldten 
will be shaped into patterns of screaming 
insistence. Other children will develop an 
apathetic patience, and still others will 
go in for engaging stiategems of cuteness 
and appeal. 

Adult response to infantile demand 
is, of course, not entirely whimsical or 
random. Neither is later adult demand. 
Adult response and expectation v’aries 
systematically from culture to culture and 
from one social class to another. In one 
culture the baby vvill be in close phj'sical 
contact with the mother throughout the 
whole twenty-four houis-whfle she 
works in the field, performs her house- 
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► Social Class and Maternal Behavior 

Thirty-one mothers were observed with respect to the «-ay they treated 
their children in the presence of an infeivicwcr. The motlicr's bcha^ ior was later 
rated for several traits and was correlated with the social or economic status of 
the family. 

A positive correlation (see the Appendix) means that mothers from the 
higher socioeconomic group were more likely to use the practice. 


CorrehtioTt of BefusvioT vilb 

Moifier’s General Socio- 
Behavior of Mother Education economic Status 


Grants autonomy to child 

A-i 

.28 

Cooperates with child 

-01 

.19 

Excessive physical restraint of child 

-.35 

-.28 

Intrudes into child's activities 

-.20 

-.26 

Use of punishment 

.09 

-.19 


source: Nancy Bayley and S. Schaefer, Relationships bchvccti socioeconomic sariables 
and the behavior of mothers toward young children, Journal of Genetic Pt^ehology, 1960, 
96, 61-77. 


hold chores, while she eats, and while 
she rests. In another culture the baby 
may be bound to a board and given the 
minimum of nursing care. He may be 
cuddled and fondled by all and sundry 
or only by the mother or nurse. His de- 
mands may be met in easygoing but un- 
predictable fashion or according to a rigid, 
studied schedule. He may be weaned 
early and abruptly or after a prolonged 
period of nonchalant nursing. He may 
grow up with adults who give free and 
vigorous expression to ever)* passing mood 
or he may ha\c to seek out emotional sig- 
nificance by detecting subtle shades of 
expression that escape the restraint of 
those around him. In one culture, adult- 
hood may creep up on Iiim in almost im- 
perceptible stages; in another culttirc 
some spectacular ceremony may suddenly 
transport him from the status of a cliHcl 


to the responsibilities of manhood. In 
one culture the adults may stress aggres- 
sive self-seeking, immediate gratification 
of impulse, and the virtues of direct ac* 
tion. In another culture the emphasis 
may })c upon restraint of impulse, overt 
consideration for others, and the claims 
of the future needs. 

Tlic Cliild’s Concqil of Himself 
Forces acting in tlicsc various wavs 
must have a direct cflcct on the cliild's 
development. Along witli this direct ef- 
fect, the)' set up other internal conditions 
which also play a cnicial p.nrt in develop- 
ment. Because of his cxpcriaicc and of 
llic forces acting on him. the child ac- 
quires 3 eJearer ami dearer sdfa>ncqyt. 
lie sees liiimclf in rclaliou to others and 
in relation to tlic prevailing $»Kial dc- 
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mands and values. He must make liis 
peace with the values that he takes seri- 
ously. He may try to meet them. He may 
falsely picture himself as meeting them 
well, even when he does so most imper- 
fectly. He may stress the values that he 
is able to meet and disown or disparage 
those that he cannot sec himself attain- 
ing. Through these processes he develops 
a self-concept (Wylie, 1961 ) that, by one 
means or another, is clearly linked to his 
value system. TTiis self<oncept he will 
try to prcserse, and much of his future 
development will come from the efforts 
he makes to preserve a favorable self- 
concept. By the time we meet him he 
will have a self-concept that is largely the 
product of his history. And this self- 
concept, as it develops, will act to en- 


hance the continuity of that history’. Tlie 
course he has followed up to this point 
will help determine his compass setting. 
And this compass setting will have some- 
thing to say about any course that he 
can be induced to follow in the future. 

PATTERNS OF DEVELOPMENT 

Growth docs not take place in per- 
fectly uniform fashion. Some aspects of 
development come earlier and some later. 
Students of early development, for in- 
stance, have made much of the cephalo- 
caudal gradient and the proximo-distal 
gradient. The first refers to the fact that, 
typically, development in the region of 
the head is more advanced than develop- 
ment in the region of the tail end of the 


►Mental Deficiency and Climate during the Fetal Period 
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organism. By the second gradient, we 
mean that development in the region of 
the trunk is often farther along than is 
development in the hands, fingers, or 
toes. 


Growth by Fits and Starts 

In early development there is some 
suggestion of turn-about growth. One 
part of the organism spurts ahead while 
the rest of it remains relatively quiescent 
for a time. This is conspicuous during 
the prenatal period. Such specialized de- 
velopment has received great stress in 
recent years. Any disease or unfavorable 
metabolic condition (lack of oxygen, 
high temperatures) present while one 
structure is developing may impair that 
structure in irreversible fashion (Passa* 
manick, 1963). Maternal measles at one 
stage may bring permanent deafness to 
the child. Unfavorable condition at an- 
other period may impair sex differentia- 
tion. Harmful drugs working at one pe- 
riod may prevent the development of 
arms and legs. , _ , 

After the child is bom, the fits and 
starts continue. Tooth development may 
remain quiescent for a time, ^^.ting to 
push ahead rapidly later on. Tlic tlucc- 
or four-year-old in the pro^s ’Tim' 
ming out may gain considerably in height 
with very little change m weight. 'Uic 
rapid increase in weight and muscle will 
come some years later. 

Development by Difoentintion 

Much development is choraclcnzrf 

,, diffcmn.io.iom 

S“d«Toptb.c"olongas.hccem 

nrc hthelv unspceinliml, for .mtance 


new environment. Later on, after some 
specialization has taken place, trans- 
planted tissue will retain some of its in- 
dividuality even when placed in a new 
setting. TTie change from the broad, gen- 
eral to fine detail is also observed, much 
later, in serbal behavior. The two-)ear- 
old uses the general form of a sentence 
(beginning, middle, end) even though 
many of tlie individual words are gibber- 
ish. Having started out with this broad, 
general patter he later supplies the de- 
tails and fits the individual items or 
words into the already accomplished 
global pattern. 


Regularities in llie Sequences of 
Development 

In the early years, certainly, and per- 
haps in the later years as well, tlicrc is 
a surprising uniformity in the sequence 
of dc\-clopment. Wc have already stressed 
the sequence in physical development. 
Tlicrc is a similar sequence in the de- 
velopment of behavior (nooke.r, 1952; 
Mussen, 1963). In any fetus, for instance, 
llic head can be turned before tlicrc is 
any ability to extend the hands. 

After birth, the regular sequence of 
p!i)-sical development continues, and 
witli it a corresponding sequence in the 
t)pc of acts that the child can perform. 
At an early age he can hang on to a 
ring pressed into his hand, and it is onl\ 
later that he can reach out and grasp a 
ring that is some distance from him. lie 
can hold his head steady in an erect posi- 
tion iKjforc lie can m.iintain his Ixxly in 
a silling position. lie can roll from back 
to side Ixrforc he can roll from back to 
stomach. He learns to stand l)cfofc he 
learns to sit dossri. 

In l.ingii.igc and thought a simibr 
pattern apj)cars. 'Ilicrc is a fairly regular 
progression from simple words, to phrases. 
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he is aslced to contemplate the techniques 


simple sentences, compound sentences, 
and finally compte sentences. He can 
tell you svhat a simple object is used for 
before he can tell you nhat it is made o(. 

He acquires sMl in the overt use of 
language before he can do much think- 
ing svithout muttering to himself, and 
this muttering penod must come before 
he can male efficient use of tmly silrat 
speech in problem solving or in creative 
fantasy. 

In many cultures there is a com- 
parable progression of interests, fears, 
worries, and attitudes. We can expect, 
for instance, that some negathism will 
deselop in the terrible tw-o's. Parallel play 
precede trac lough-and-tumble interac- 
tion and this in turn precedes otganiied 
turn-about play and the later team activi- 
ties. Tlic childhood play group is trans- 
formed to the mischiestjus childhood 
gang, and still later to the adolescent 
crowd with its endless consersing and 
socttlizing. The six-year-old's interest in 
stones about cute animals changes to in- 
terest in sports, adventure, and scmance. 
Tlic preschooler's worry about sieVness 
and violence is transferred to a more 
realistic ssorry about school failure, social 
inadequac)-, or moral shortcomings. 


Factors Undcrl)ing the Regular 
Sequence 

To some extent this regular sequence 
ma> come from tiic sheer organization of 
the external world. It is only when you 
arc m a standing position that you arc 
able to go through the art of sitting 
<lo-.vn You can't speak a complete sen- 
tCTicc unless )ou can say some words. 
Part of the sequence, moreover, may 
come from regularities in the experience 
to 'tthich chtldtcn arc subjected. The 
diild'v attentww may tegulady be di- 
rcctcd to animals and that doings Wore 


of the ball player or the romantic activi- 
ties of the latest movie star. 

Interaction of Internal end ExteriwI 
VoTces. Along with the external tegulati- 
tie s that may call for a predeterminoi 
path of development, we must consider 
the possibility of some internal states or 
conditions that lead to one line of de- 
velopment rather than another. To see 
this possibility we consider, first, an ex- 
treme analogy. 

A frantic stranger deposits a ticking 
parcel on your lap, tells you that it is a 
bomb, and asks you to deal with it. At 
this point you are not dealing with some 
inert object, such as a stone oi a book. 
What happens from nosv on does not 
depend entirely on what you do. The 
events to follow are determined partly by 
the organized activity already taking place 
within the parcel. Those self-contained 
activities, or your view of them, will af- 
fect what you do. They will also have 
some efiect no matter what you do. 

Obviously, the organized and di- 
rected activity now going on within the 
parcel must not be regarded as some 
mysterious force that appears full blow-n 
from out of the blue. At one time, no 
doubt, the materials now at work were 
much more passive. At that time they 
were not clearly directed toward some 
definite and worrisome end point. This 
directed activity is the result of some 
other forces that have already been work- 
ing upon those materials. 

Our relation to the frightening bomb 
is not unlike our relation to the less 
formidable packet of energy that consti- 
tutes the child. The more subdued ex- 
plosions we will experience while in his 
company will come not only from forces 
that wc apply but also from the forces 
already at work within him. Here again 
as m the case of the bomb, it would be 
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wrong to thinlc that the forces working 
within the child were mysteriously and 
knowingly laid down at some remote be- 
ginning, and that they work in some im- 
mutable fashion to a predetermined end. 
If we go back far enough, the child may 
well be the completely passive product 
of some chemical or electrical activity 
(Beach, 1955). For practical puq>oses, 
however, we must realize that, at any 
given time, there will be forces already 
at work within the child, pushing to- 
ward one change rather than another. 
We must also realize that some of the 
interaction that takes place between him 
and his environment will come from 
these forces, whatever their origin, now 
at work within him. Some of the inter- 
action, of course, will be due to the 
environment. 

Tills interaction betueen tJic in- 
ternal forces and the environment is seen 
in sheer physical development. What the 
child absorbs from the environment is 
determined both by what is there to be 
absorbed and by the chemical and struc- 
tural organization of the beginning or- 
ganism. What he docs absorb changes 
that chemical and physical structure, and 
this in turn has its influence on what he 
will absorb from now on. In carr)ing on 
this interaction, moreover, the child pro- 
duces changes in the environment, de- 
pleting this substance and increasing the 
concentration of some other materia). 

Clearly this interaction is observed 
in intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment. Whatever the undcrijing reasons, 
different children ver)’ early come to be- 
have in somcNvhat different fashion. 
Tlicsc different wa>-s of behaving will 
elicit different reactions from the molJicr, 
with the result that different chndrcii 
will receive different treatment. Tin's dif- 
ference in llic treatments, brought on in 
part by the child s own activity, \sitt now 


affect the subsequent behavior. Parents 
shape their children, we cannot deny, 
but children also shape their parents. 
Two identical mothers, arbitrarily as- 
signed infants having, at the time of as- 
signment, radically different dispositions, 
might readily develop different attitudes 
tow-ard children and might adopt different 
child-rearing procedures. 

It is all too easy to ignore this pos- 
sible shaping of parents by the existing 
tendencies of children. We Icam, for in- 
stance, that creative children arc treated 
in more responsible fashion by their 
parents and are taken more seriously as 
individuals in their own right (MacKin- 
non, 1962). Immediately \vc conclude 
that this treatment by parents helps pro- 
mote creativity. But what kind of chil- 
dren get to be treated as significant and 
responsible people in the first place? Some 
qualities already within the child may 
elicit this treatment from adults, and 
these self-same qualities, already incor- 
porated into the ciiild, may be responsible 
for the later creativity. 

At any point of development, the 
inner forces, from whatever source, will 
be acting at that time. Tlicsc in con- 
junction with fairly regular features of 
the environment can produce Miavior 
with very little help from deliberate 
adult inslrviction. At an early age, for 
instance, the infant's eves will follow a 
moving spot of light. By the time he can 
crawl, 3 child will stop short when he 
comes to a cliff (really, a pattern that is 
made to look like a chfl), even though 
lie has had no direct cxpcncncc with such 
declivities {Gilison, 1963). 

Maturation and Instruction 

ft is iniporf.mt to rcah/c that some 
kinds of licliaviof wn appear with hitle, 
if any, dcliliaatc inslnjction. It is cvni 
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more important, however, to realize that 
a degree of internalized de\clopmcnt is 
necessar)' before certain kinds of instruc- 
tion can have much effect. Prior to a 
certain age, instruction in walking or 
in stair climbing is practically wasted. 
And es en in less critical areas, instruction 
can often be considerably more cffecli\-e 
if it is delated until the internalized 
processes are well developed (Tyler, 


In pointing out that instruction in, 
say, the art of typewriting is more effec- 
tive at age seven than at age five (Wood 
and Freeman, 1932), we must not seem 
to urge that most subjects should be 
defened until we are sure that the rele- 
vant internalized processes are ready 
Some cipcrience may be 
vital for the very development of those 
internal processes. According to Piaget 
(See Hunt, 1961), even unsuccessful ex- 
penence may be necessary for the develop- 
ment of some mental structures. At times 
It u from failures themselves that the 
aU-important accommodatiens develop. 

V Hebb (Sec 

\ cmon, 1938), there is also a suggestion 
that ratly challenging experience, forc- 
mg the chdd to strain for success, is 
crui^ for the mtemalized processes The 
work on imprinting in aniLk may ako 
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six-ycar-old. And, of course, these es- 
sential satisfactions of the fivc-ycar-old 
arc not to be taken lightly. Ilis experi- 
ences as a fivc-y car-old arc important not 
only for what they will help him become 
at the age of seven, tliirty-Gvc, or seventy. 
As the followers of Dewey have so 
urgently stressed (Chapter 4), these 
childish experiences arc important in 
themselves. Even at that tender age he is 
a person with legitimate privileges and 
rights. These must be considered along 
with his obligation to the world and to 
his older self. Significant experience at 
this or any age is important, right now, 
apart from its implications for the future. 


SUMMARY 

Some aspects of general development 
must inevitably be treated in a book on 
classroom learning, but these treatments 
of L disjointed. A brief review 
of the whole topic would be useful. Do 
not overlook the difficulties of getting 
=.n aerate picture of child development 

might imagine a child as he first 

orces that work apart from the school 

n.Le^rof tie 
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Other things, a working self-concept, and 
this self-concept now acquired will play a 
part in his future development. 

Growth both before and after 
school entrance often follows a fairly 
definite sequence of rapid growth alter- 
nating with a quiet period. In much of 
development, the child first acquires the 
broad, over-all skill (walking) and later 
development is concerned with adding 
precision and refinement to this broad 
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pattern. The regular, predictable se- 
quence, when observed, could be due to 
se\-eral factors. Maturation may supply 
some of these. The growth of ph)sical 
structures may lead to the appearance of 
certain beharior at fairly regular periods. 
These internal forces may affect the 
child's relati\e readiness for different 
kinds of learning. The teacher should 
know about such readiness but need not 
be its sla\e. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Obsen-e two children, one about to 
enter school and the other three or four years 
of age. Notice the motor skill of each child. 
IVhat can the six-year-old do that the younger 
child cannot? Notice also the length and ac- 
curacy of sentences, the v-Pids pocFtly articu- 
lated. 

2. Hmv do you think the school's ioBu- 
cnce would wmpare with that of other forces 


(maturation, home, street) in teaching a 
child (a) to carry himself in graceful fashion, 
(b) to be friendly in hb behavior, (c) to 
spcH, (d) to tcU the troth? 

5. Discuss the dangers and possible ad- 
vantages in having a child start at an early 
age to leam to read; to learn to appreciate 
good music; to leam to speak a foreign lan- 
guage; to leam the meaning of “reciprocity.” 


CHAPTER 3 


► 0\/[msmmg Promise and Attainment 


In almost any vocation, measurement 
plays an important part. The coolc must 
cope with weights, volumes, and tempera* 
turc. Tlie carpenter deals endlessly with 
lengths, strengths, and angles. Much of 
the work of the manufacturer and engi- 
neer is concerned with standards and 
with tolerated departures from these 
starjdards. And it is only by extremely 
intricate measurements and calculations 
that the navigator can begin to cany out 
his task. 

PLACE OF ME/\SUREMENT 
IN EDUCATION 

In our profession ue are constantly 
enmeshed in the matter of measurement. 
As with the navigator, it is often only 
through complex measurement that we 
can hate any idea where we arc. We can 
seldom merely take a brief look and see 
wliat we have accomplished and learn 
what is still to be done. At times, morc^ 


o\er, the things we hope to measure arc 
elusive and tncky. Not surprisingly, the 
problem lias received a tremendous 
amount of attention. 

Conditions Demanding Testing 

Tests arc of especial importance at 
two stages of the teaching process. First, 
at the outset of any teaching activity, we 
will wish to know whether or not the 
pupil is ready for the teaching we have 
in mind. WHiat docs he know about the 
subject already? Wlut apt/tude docs he 
has-c for school work in general? And for 
tliis project in particular? \\'hat intacsts 
or aversions docs he bring to this tasl.? 
And arc there any special facets of hit 
make-up that we can use to facilitate our 
work? Or does he have some charactcriv 
ties that will male this topic di/Iiaift for 
him? At the conclusion of an> scgmnit 
of imtniction we also test to sec wliat, 
if amihing. the pupils have learned, llic 
tests vsr use for either purpose niaj lie 
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quite simple or highly elaborate. But sim- 
ple or complex, wc must usually taVe 
some steps to see where we stand. The 
results of these tests may merely be used 
to tell us whether we can leave this topic 
for a time or whether the instruction 
should be continued. Such tests, on the 
other hand, may have mote serious im- 
plications. Through them we may have 
to decide whether or not the student 
passes the course, whether he gels a certi- 
ficate of proficiency, ar\d whether he is 
to advance to a new grade or a new les'cl. 

Possible Overemphasis on Testing 
In spite of the obvious necessity for 
some testing there has been considerable 
questioning lately as to whether the en- 
tire process has been carried too far. 
Many laymen are becoming somewhat 
restive about the emphasis given to test- 
ing and the fnghtening use that may be 
made of test results (Bcrdie and olhen, 
1962; Black, 1963; Gross, 1962; Hoff- 
mann, 1962; Langemann, 1961). 

Problems of Intangibles. Most of the 
worry, undoubtedly, is concerned with 
the highly standardized objective tests 
and the problems that arise when these 
tests arc used to measure elusive or in- 
tangible values fPowell, 1963). Some of 
the things we teach are so elusive, indeed, 
that many people think it futile and pw- 
haps pretentious to worry about the prob- 
lem of accurately testing the matter. We 
may hope, for instance, that we can help 
the student ultimately to achieve an 
adult serenity and a sense of oneness with 
the si^ificant aspects of the \miveise. 
Here wc should frankly admit that we 
arc operating in the realm of faith. Any 
illusory conviction that we knew how far 
nc had progressed toward this goal mi«ht 
be the cause of actual harm. 
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With respect to any goal, we should 
encourage honest efforts to see if there 
is any hope of assessing the accomplish- 
ment of our pupils. If, after an opcn- 
minded scrutiny, w'C do see hope, we 
should make cautious use of whatever 
measures may come into being. If, as yet, 
there seems no basis for such hope, we 
should avoid an unfortunate reliance on 
pscudomcasurcs. 

The Ceneral Impact of the Testing 
Program. In setting up a testing program 
we may have no purpose other than that 
of obtaining useful information. We can 
be sure, however, that in spite of our 
limited purposes, the effect of the testing 
never quite stops there. The mere fact 
of taking a test or expecting a test is 
bound to have many different effects on 
students. For one thing, testing can act 
as a form of teaching. In taking the test 
the student may learn something about 
the course he is about to study. Certainly 
by taking the test he may be alerted or 
sensitized to the topics that arc to be 
stressed, and he may thus be led to pay 
more attention to these matters when he 
encoimters them (Entwisle, 1961). Ordi- 
narily wc would expect this to help in his 
subsequent learning. At times, however, 
the test has seemed to hurt. Perhaps the 
student, in setting down an erroneous 
answer, becomes more committed to that 
answer and may have more difficulty in 
overcoming it. 

As every student knows only too 
well, testing can also set up extreme emo- 
tional tension. A whole literature (Chap- 
ter 14) has grown up around the idea of 
test anxiety and the emotional stress that 
may result from being tested. Certainly 
the teacher knows about the test. The 
imminence of a system-wide test, or a 
t^l given by some outside agency, may 
affect his efforts and his actual objectives 
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as well as his morale. Tlie administrator 
also knows about tests and is tremen- 
dously concerned over the standing of his 
system as compared to some group. Un- 
der certain circumstances the general 
community may also be concerned about 
the test standing of the local school as 
revealed by testing programs (Findley, 
1963). 

The Teacher's Responsibility for 
Testing 

In many school systems there arc 
special bureaus of testing, and in many 
schools someone, perhaps a counselor, 
will act as a testing specialist. In these 
situations, of course, the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility for testing is limited. In other 
schools, however, the classroom teacher 
may have to arrange for almost any test- 
ing that is to be carried out. 

Let us assume the more optimistic 
conditions, namely that there is some 
specialized scrs’icc available to the 
teacher. Just what would his responsi- 
bilities be in that case? Very often the 
teacher can expect the special testing 
office to take much of the initiative in 
the testing of various broad, general trails 
that may have a bearing on many aspects 
of school success. Tlic special office, for 
instance, often initiates testing programs 
covering intelligence, some special apti- 
tudes. and perhaps broad ranges of in- 
terests. This office may also initiate an 
occasional S)-stcm-widc test of achieve- 
ment in core subjects. Often, hmvescr, 
these arc giscii only every three or four 
years and serve only as vcr>’ general guides 
of academic progress. 

Although the teacher docs not typi- 
cally take the iniliati\-c for these broad, 
general testing programs, he must fre- 
quently assist, perhaps by giving tests. 
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perhaps by prora'ding otlrcr scnlccs. Tljcse 
services will be less onerous and more 
useful if he has a fairly clear idea of the 
nature of the tests to be used and some 
idea of the principles of testing. 

Certainly it is to be hoped th.it the 
teacher will make considerable use of the 
actual test results. I’o be able to do this 
he must know something of the different 
tests used, of the kind of information 
they supply, and of the uses and limita- 
tions of this information. lie should also 
know enough about these general tests to 
enable him to supplement them with 
other information if that should appear 
useful or ncccssarj-. Since much of the 
information often comes in a sort of tech- 
nical shorthand, the teacher should be 
able to interpret the various scores and 
ratings tliat he comes across. 

So important is the matter of meas- 
urement, and so iiuolvctl ore the pro- 
cedures that, at some lime or other, >-ou 
should make a detailed study of the topic. 
Pctliaps the best time to undertake tin's 
more systematic study would l>c after you 
have had a little experience in teaching 
and after you have a more intimate 
knowledge of tlic topics stressed in yoiir 
teaching field. When seen as a source of 
help for some clcar<ut, practical prol> 
Icms, the topic may seem less formidable 
and more meaningful. At this point we 
merely consider some of the concepts 
necessary to understand chissroom learn- 
ing and to provide some general orienta- 
tion (hat may be helpful as you begin 
your teaching career. 

MEASURING RFw\DIMXS 
FOR I.n.\RNINC 

To determine the extent to which a 
pupil is ready to Ixrgin the study of a 
ghen topic, you may to luow some- 
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the testing office and may be already 
the files. Some o! it you may have to 
secure by yourself. 


Performance and Ability 

It is somewhat more difficult to get 
a good measure of ability than to get 3 
dependable measure of performance. Sup- 
pose, for instance, \vc wish to hnow how 
quickly a boy does get dressed for school 
(peifonnance). Here we would ineitly 
ha\-e to obsers-c him often enough to gel 
a reasonable sample of his beharior. To 
find out how quickly he can get dressed 
for school (ability), howesett we would 
have to make sure that he was really try'* 
ing, or that he was highly motivated dur- 
ing those observations. 

Most of out tests of ability actually 
are p>erformance tests that are given when 
we feel reasonably sure that the pupil is 
really exerting himself. Under most df- 
cumstances, fortunately, this Is not hard 
to arrange. Ordinarily, most students will 
exert themselves when they know that 
“this is a test.” Sometimes, as wc shall 
see, they may eren try too hard. There 
may be times, howerer, when either from 
discouragement, or from some emotional 
quirk, a few pupils do not really try, and 
if this should happen, we would have no 
real measure of their ability. 

Intelligence as an Index of Ability 
In discussions of general psychology, 
or of human development, there b con- 
siderable emphasis on the nature of in- 
telligence. For a thorough study of inlelli- 
g«mcc. as an important thing in itsdf, 
wc should know whether intelligence b a 


this trail is determined by the genes and 
whether or not it fluctuates wfldly as the 
pupil moves from one experience to an- 
other. Such important questions, hower er, 
are not our concern in this treatment of 
classroom learning. We merely consider 
intelligcna: tests as one possible index of 
ability to do school work, or, more ac- 
curately, as one possible means of pre- 
dicting success in school work. 

As it happens, intelligence tests turn 
out to be fairly useful in predicting who 
will get through school «ith reasonable 
success. If you want to know, in very 
general fashion, wUctUct or not this child 
is ready to undertake school work at one 
level or another, then bis performance on 
an intelligence test will prove a valuable, 
but by no means perfect, index. 


Individual Tests of Intelligence 

For the most accurate measurement 
of intelligence, your testing office or 
school counselor will want to use one or 
more individual tests. These tests are 
given to one child at a time and permit 
the naminer to adapt hb procedures to 
the child and to make sure that the gen- 
eral directions are understood. As a 
teacher you may never give one of these 
tests unless you also specialize in psycho- 
logical testing. But you should know 
something of how they work. 

For the younger child, the individual 
tests most likely to be used ate the Stan- 
ford Rcvwfon of the Binet Test (Stan- 
ford-Binet) or the Wecshler Intelligence 
for Children (WISC). In each test 
the pupil is asked to do many different 
things; answering questions of fact, giv- 
ing the meaning of words, detecting simi- 
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larities and differences in words and 
figures, working with simple designs and 
figures. In the WISC these are classified 
into verbal tasks and performance tasks, 
and the pupil can be given a separate 
score in each field. In the Stanford-Binel 
all tasks are combined to give a single 
score. 


Group Tests of Intelligence 

Most teachers will probably have 
some experience in giving group tests of 
intelligence. At times you may be asked 
to administer such tests as part of a larger 
testing program. At times you may gi^•c 
one of them on your own to get some 


► Some Intelligence-Test Items 

Look at the following words given below; 

If the word contains A, E, and N, mark it with a 1. 

If the word contains A and E, but not N, mark it 2. 

If the word contains A and N, but not E, mark it 3. 

If the word contains E and N, but not A, mark it 4. 

Eaten Nation 

Elated Plenty 

In the lists given below, the numbers count up or down in some way, but in 
each list there is one and only one xvrong number. Find the wrong number. 

X 4 6 8 9 10 

Y 9 8 7 6 4 

From each of the lists given bclmv, find the three words that arc alike in some 
way: 

walk, rest, hike, wart, tramp 
sob, smile, bugh, frown, grin 

In the examples below, fill in the missing signs (plus, minus, times, or division). 

4 2 5 = 11 

7 5 = 2 10 

The words in the lists given bclosv could be changed around to in.ilc a good 
sentence. Pick out the svord that would be the first word in the sentence. 

my not is book that 

ran scscral Ixrs's the street dm\n 

soi;«cr; Kuhlmarm-Andcrson T«f. Soenlli rdilion. G. lOW. RcrnninJ In 

mission of Personnel Press, Inc., a subsidiary of Ctnti and Compins. 
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supplementary information that you wish. 

Unlike individual tests, the group 
tests can be given by any sagacious per- 
son who can read directions and follow 
them. There are many such tests available 
for almost all grades. Anyone reading this 
text must have taken a number of group 
tests during his student days. A few items 
from the Kuhlmann-Anclerson Test ap- 
pear in the box as reminders of the kinds 
of tasks used. 

A group test may have anywhere 
from four to ten subtests. Each subtest 
presents a different tjpe of task. As the 
accompanying illustrations suggest, the 
questions are typically in multiple choice 
form. Answers are usually placed on a 
separate answer sheet, and these can be 
scored either mechanically or by hand. 

The Problem of Academic or 
Cultural Bias 

Many o! the tests used in the schools 
have a strong academic flavor and include 
exercises that call for ability to read and 
to compute. They also call for a certain 
amount of scholastic information. For the 
specific purpose of predicting later scho- 
lastic success, this academic Ravor maybe 
all to the good, provided, of course, that 
the children have had some experience 
with the content. In using the tests for 
this nanow purpose, we arc not passing 
judgment on the student’ s basic intellec- 
tual powers or on his moral worth, but 
are merely trying to make a better esti- 
mate of his probable success in some aca- 
demic task. 

For some purposes in testing this 
academic bias may be a nuisance, and 
several tests have been devised which do 
not lean heavily on school tasks. In the 
Gooc/cnoug/i-IJarris Drawing Test (Har- 
ris , for instance, the child is merely 
asked to draw a man or a woman. The 
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test is then scored according to the num- 
ber of concepts and lebtionships that the 
cbM seems to have grasped. Tire Raven 
Progressive Aiafn’ccs Test (Burke, 1958) 
makes use of a series of abstract designs 
unlike anything that is stressed in the 
typical school. Other tests, such as the 
Davis-EcHs Games Test, have also tried 
to eliminate the highly academic flavor, 
but have been even more interested in 
avoiding the social class bias. These tests 
make much use of cartoonlike drawings. 
Although the Davis-EcUs tests have been 
available for some lime, it is still im- 
possible to say whether they are really 
any better than the traditional tests in 
predicting subsequent academic perform- 
ance for children who have lacked nor- 
mal schooling (Macartbur and Ellej’, 
1965; Wallen, 1962). 

Interpreting Test Scores 

After a child has taken a test we 
must find some way of giving meaning 
to his performance. It is not very helpful 
to know merely that Joe got a score of 
eighteen or Susie a score of twenty’-two. 

Age Scores. One of the major break- 
throughs in the field of intelligence test- 
ing came early in the century when Alfred 
Binet suggested the use of age as an in- 
dex of intelligence (see "Suggestions for 
Further Reading”). Thinking now of the 
pycteen years, we can see that age pro- 
vides a valuable, if crude, indicatiorr of 
ability. Most of us have a general idea 
of some four-year-old powers that are 
beyond the hvo-year^ild. Similarly, there 
are performances that might seem nat- 
ural for a six-yearold but that would be 
surpnsing in a three-ycar-old. 

The Stanford-Binet test relies heavily 
on this concept of age. Each of the tasks 
is assigned an age score. Some tasks, for 
instance, can be performed by most four- 
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TABLE 3.1. Mental Age Equh'alents for Raw Scores 


Raw Score 


MENTAL ACE 

Years Months 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


7 1 
7 2 
7 2 
7 3 
7 4 
7 6 
7 6 
7 7 


year-olds but by only a fe\v three-year- 
olds. A child passing these tests, but going 
no farther, would be considered to have 
a mental age of four years. A child’s total 
mental age is a sort of composite based 
on the mental-age level of all the taslcs he 
has passed. If he gets a mental-age score 
of eleven years three months, we know 
that, in general, he can do the tasks 
that the typical child of eleven years and 
three months can do. 

Especially in the intermediate grades, 
the teacher may well pay quite a bit of 
attention to the mental age obtained 
from an intelligence test. Within limits, 
it should give a fair idea of the level of 
work of which the child is capable. 

Mental Age Norms. The Slanford- 
Binet test yields mental-age scores auto- 
matically. Tlie crude raw score wc get 
from group tests, howe%'er, and from some 
individual tests, merely indicate the num- 
ber of conect items, perhaps with some 
correction for guessing. At this pomt wc 
have a rmv score of (say) th:rty-six. lo 
translate this into a mental age wc con- 
sult a table of norms. A simple illustra- 
tion appears in Tabic 3.1. 

From Table 3.1 sec that Ihirti^ 
six corresponds to a mental (* ) 

of seven )-cars three months (/->}. 


merely means that thirty-six is the score 
obtained by the average child scson years 
and three months of age. Some children 
of this age would get a higher score, 
others a lower score. This score is the 
arithmetic mean of children of this age. 
If you have any idea of the mental abili- 
ties of the typical child of seven j-can and 
three months, you now liavc a clearer 
notion of the mental ability of the child 
just tested. 

Notice that in getting the pupil’s 
mental age wc did not need to pay atten- 
tion to his actual chronological age. Tlic 
pupil who got a mental age of sc%cn >C3rs 
three months in our example could hai-c 
been six >-c3rs old or sc%cn years old or 
ten years old. \VIiatc%-cr his clironological 
age, his mental age is that of the average 
child of sm-cn yean three months. 

Suppose that tomorrenv our pupil 
takes the same test o\rr again and at this 
time gets a score of only thirty-three. 
Looking at our table of norms, wc see 
that this gives him a mental age of 7-1. 
Ilis mental age is now two months less 
than it was the first time he took the test. 
Tins shows that nc must not be misled 
by the word “age" in the term mental 
age." True age. alas, can nesrr lx less 
tomorrow than it is lexlay. But if 
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age group does our cightccn-ycar-old Ar- 
thur resemble?” we aslc, “How docs 
Arthur compare with otlicr eighteen-year- 
olds? How far is he abo\'c or below the 
average for his age-group?” This notion 
of relath'c standing, by the way, can be 
used at any age Ics-el, We can ash, "How 
docs this five-year-old stand in relation 
^ • ■/ " \ *</ '■■■'■ I wk other fivc-jcar-olds?” and we can ask, 

> It / ' ' / M stand in relation 

Y j ■ ^ other adults?” 

'A fnfeKigence Quof/enfs. As now used, 
O ■ f / r/ intelligence quotient, or familiar IQ, 

is a measure of relative standing. More 
precisely, it is a form of standard score 
(see the Appendix), It tells you where a 
child stands with respect to his age group. 

Tliis current use of the IQ is a de- 
pasture from its original meaning. When 
't end Subiicaicont $•»■«« first mtroduccd, the IQ was a ccnuinc 
stgBfard UniTenity quotient obtained by dividing the child's 
mental age by his chronological age. A 

>vouM 'hatef an'^IQ ofTlo'^'showing 

vvMW ’>= *" of his years A 

Although age soate when inter “’^'“ehons. To fit in with 

pietcd judiciously, can be nsctul in dvine ^ eonnolal.ons, the new IQ, corn- 
meaning to Ihe'^cotes of yot^"'I-f, “ ''r'f been 

dren. they become less useful as we an- ahniit rh ‘■'rniheis mean 

proach adulthood. Most of n, have no oUfe O As”' I'" 

^id pctuie of the differences hr the of IH ?' “ IQ 

mtellMual powers of the twenty,e4t! 'h^ PUpil fa 

jearu) d as compared to the twratySr- Z ^ ^ tIevMton above the average 

ftarnld. Perhaps there is no diifrSS^ S'™?- A score of 68 or 70 

nlmcrer To TOhe intelligenee-lcst scores viations”’h't' “ h™ standard de- 

meamngfu, tor adults or older stndeiS n; ™ .‘'■= "““Se for his age. 
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TABLE 3.2. Deiiation IQ’s 


Total 

Score S-9 


CHRONOLOCICAL ACE 

6-0 6-3 6-6 6-9 7-0 7-3 7-6 7-9 


Total 
8-0 Score 


41 

112 

104 

97 

92 

88 

42 

114 

105 

98 

93 

89 

43 

115 

106 

99 

94 

90 

44 

116 

107 

100 

95 

91 

4? 

117 

108 

101 

96 

92 

46 

118 

109 

102 

97 

93 

47 

119 

110 

103 

98 

94 

48 

121 

112 

105 

JOO 

96 

49 

122 

113 

106 

101 

97 

50 

123 

115 

108 

103 

99 


85 

82 

79 

77 

76 

41 

86 

83 

80 

78 

77 

42 

87 

84 

SI 

79 

78 

43 

88 

85 

82 

80 

79 

44 

89 

86 

83 

81 

80 

45 

90 

87 

84 

82 

81 

46 

91 

88 

85 

83 

82 

47 

93 

90 

87 

85 

84 

48 

94 

91 

88 

86 

85 

49 

96 

93 

90 

87 

86 

50 


souscB; Modified Irom Kuhlmann-Anderson Tctl, Seventh Edition, Boollct A. 

Reprinted by peimission of the Personnel Press, a subsidiary of Ginn and Company. 


TABLE 3.3. Some RepresentaUve Intelligence Quotients 
SD’s from 


12 

the Mean 

■ General Description 

ISO 

5 

Perhaps reached by 50 people in a miDion.* May be typical 
of outstanding geniuses of the past. 

150 

3 

Mean of honor graduates of topnotch graduate professional 
school. Perhaprs reached or exceeded by one person in a 
thousand.* 

140 

2i^ 

Mean of men listed in American Men of Science. Attained 
by fis'c people in 3 tliousand. 

130 

2 

hfcan of PhD’s. 

120 

IV'^ 

Mean of college graduates. 

115 

1 

Mean of freshmen in typical four-year college. 

110 


Mean of high school graduates. 50-50 chance of graduating 
from college. 

105 


Ifas 50-50 chance of passing academic course in high school. 

90 


Adult can leans moderately complex machine. 

75 

-m 

50-50 chance of reaching high school. Adult an nin small 
store. 

50 

-3 

Adult an do simple arpcnlry, domestic worl. Great difS- 
cults' in laming f o rwd. About fisc people in 1 000 fall Wow 
this'lQ. 


•These proportions are falen from Sir Cnil Dort.J$ intrUifOKT dhtiih^i'cd nermilN? 
firithh Jourrtil of SldtisticaJ PfiTholosT, 1965, 16, 17J-190. 
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Suppose that a pupil of five years 
and nine months gets a total of 48 items 
right. Going down the column for 5-9 
until we come to 48, we find that this 
would give him a deviation IQ of 12L 
If an eight-year-old had obtained this 
same score of 48, his IQ would be 84. 

Representclive IQ’s. In Table 8.3 v.t 
see a list of certain IQ’s together with the 
general le\el of achievement they repre- 
sent. Remember that these are based on 
verj’ general averages. They must not be 
regarded as hard and fast cutoff points. 


village.” In using the percentile mnfc (see 
the Appendix) you say instead, “My 
house is farther out of town than 80 per- 
cent of the houses. Only 20 percent of 
houses arc farther away.” Each of these 
approaches gives some idea of distance 
from the average, but gives it in slightly 
different ways. 

In Table 8.4 we sec a typical means 
of providing percentile ranks. A student 
with a raw score of 110 on the Concept 
Mastery Test, for instance, would exceed 
79 permit of the education majors at X 


TABLE 3.4. Perceotlle Ranks (Approiimate) for Concept Mastery Test 


REFERENCE CROUPS 


Raw 

Score 

4S0 Education 
Majors in X 
Unh'crsity 

98 Engineers and 
Scientists Applying 
for Special Grants 

1500 Adults from 
Tetman's Study 
of the Gifted 

130 

92 

74 

35 

120 

88 

68 

25 

US 

85 

63 

20 

no 

79 

60 

17 

105 

77 

57 

14 


Other Standard Scores. The IQ, or 
some approach to it, is still the most pop- 
ular standard score for indicating relative 
standing on an intelligence test. Some 
tests, howes-et, such as those administered 
by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, use a standard score with a mean 
of 500 and a standard dei-iation of 100. 
A student with a score of 400 would be 
one standard deviation below the mean. 
For an intelligence test this would cor- 
respond to an IQ of 84. (For a more de- 
tailed comparison see the Appendix.) 

Percentile Ranks. The standard score 
is intended to be a measure of distance. 
By using it you say, in effect, ‘'I Ih^e a 
mile and a half from the center of the 


Unh’ersity. A student with a score of 115 
would exceed 85 percent. Percentiles for 
intermediate scores are usually given. In 
using this brief table, howes'er, they 
would have to be estimated. 

Notice how the percentile rank of a 
score differs from group to group. A stu- 
dent with a raw score of 110 would ex- 
ceed 79 percent of the education majors 
but only 60 percent of a particular group 
of practicing engneen and scientists, and 
only 17 percent of a special group of 
gifted students selected for an elaborate 
follow-up study. When you set out to use 
percentile ranks to give meaning to raw 
scores, be sure to use a reference group 
that makes sense for your purposes. 
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TABLE 3.5. Percentile Baols for Scores in Specified Subtesb 


Percentile 

Rank 

History 

Arithmetic 

Computation 

Speed of 
Reading 

75 

48 

62 

28 

70 

45 

58 

23 

63 

43 

55 

25 

60 

41 

53 

22 


Not all tables of percentile norms 
follow this form precisely. In Table 3.5, 
for instance, things are turned around, 
but the same information is presented. 
Here you would locate a student’s raw 
score in the appropriate column and then 
read across to the left to get his approxi- 
mate percentile ranh. 

Tests of Study Skills 

In deciding whether or not a pupil 
is ready for a certain task, you may wish 
to know how well he goes about the busi- 
ness of studying. How well can he use 
the library, for instance. Can he read a 
map accurately? a statistical tabic? or a 
simple graph? How systematic is he in 
managing his homework or in carrying 
out his independent assignments? 

The California Study Skills Test, to 
take one example, includes 150 questions 
covering not only specific habits or study 
skills but also morale and genera! atti- 
tude toward school. Not surprisingly, such 
tests show that, at the secondar}’ school 
or college level, the good sludmts arc 
those who do considerable planning. 
When preparing for a class they also try 
to anticipate the kinds of questions Ih^’ 
may have to answer. Tlicy dcltbcralcly 
drill themselves on difficult rnalcnal and 
test themselves out. As might be ex- 
pected, llic}’ arc more likely to use some 
kind of outline in preparing reports. 

From evidence of this sort, "c must 


not jump to the conclusion that it is the 
good study habits that lead to success. 
For all we know, the kind of person who 
goes about things in a systematic way 
may be the kind of person svho would 
do well an>’^\•a>’. There is a chance, how- 
ever, that good study habits may play a 
part, and it is comforting to realize that 
many of these could be taught. Naturally 
we would not want to overdo this mat- 
ter and transform all our students into 
robots «'ho Jived their entire lives accord- 
ing to plan and schedule (Maddox, 
1963). For most of our students, howcs-cr, 
this is not a serious danger, and almost 
all could become somewhat more sj^s* 
tcmatic with profit. Obviously tests of 
skill in studying arc not merely useful 
tests of readiness. Tlic)’ arc also impor- 
lant tests of achievement and tell us how 
much a student has accomplished in this 
important area. 


ijagnoslic Tests 

In addition to knowing a student's 
ncra! scholastic ability. >ou rnaj' want 
detect any specific ucaknesves that he 
ay have. By the use of diagnostic t«fi 
lu may be able to identify specific words 
,ai gi\c diffiailty in spelling, or, at a 
ore ambitious lescl, detect detailed diffi- 
iltics in reading. Duguostic reading 
sti attempt to determine whctlicr a 
mil's diffiailty is in ability to dntm- 
iM) between sounds, in lack of skill m 
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pW analysis, in failure to look for General Aptitude Test Battery, are con- 
larger and larger units, and so on. structed along the same lines. 

The more elaborate tests, of course, Crealivily. WTrenever we have fauly 
are typically given and interpreted by the able students to begin with, the typical 
school psychologist or the reading special- intelligence test does not help greatly in 
ist. The results, however, should be ex- distinguishing behveen those who are 


tremely useful to the teacher who needs 
more detailed information regarding one 
or more of his pupils. 

Tests of Special Abilities 

Some programs of study may call for 
special aptitudes over and above the gen- 
eral ability to get along in scbool. T^ls 
of such special aptitudes are available. 
The Differential Aptitude Tests, for in- 
stance, gives separate scores for clerical 
speed and accuracy, spelling, language 
usage, verbal reasoning, abstract reason- 
ing (seeing patterns and systerrrs in noiv- 
verbal material), mechanical reasoning 
(Figs. 5.1 and 3,2), numerical ability, 
and ability to reason about spatial rela- 
tions. Other tests, such as the Flanagan 
Aptitude ClassijiMtion Tests and the 


creath'e and those who are merely success- 
ful in absorbing traditional material, 
Many people are working on tests that 
will detect the aeative students (Taylor 
and Holland, 1962; Thorndike, 1963b), 
and in Ibe neat future useful devices may 
be a\-ailab1e. Even now we ha\-e some 
instmments which, although not strictly 
tests of creativity, do seem to select chil- 
dren in grades one and two who can do 
well in the more ambitious science pro- 
grams offered for the elementary school 
(Lesser and Davis, 1960). 

Interests and Morale 

In determining whether or not a 
stud^t is icady for a given task, it may 
be important to know his interests in 
that sort of thing. We may also wish to 



fig. 3.1. Example ©f lest of • t 

^litvde Tests, Form L. Booklet 2. From Differential 

© 1961. 1962, The PsychologlMl CornoroK ^ Copyright 1947, 
reserved. ® Corporohon. New York. N. Y. All rights 
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Do not make 


Mirk jour answers 

an; marks in 


on the separate 

this booklet 

SPACE RELATIONS 

Answer Sheet 


DIRECTIONS 

Find the place for Space Relations on the Answer Sheet. 


This test consists of 60 patterns which can be folded into figures. For each pattern, four figures are shown. 
You are to decide which one of these figures can be made from the pattern shown The pattern always shows 
the outside of the figure. Here is an example: 



Fig. 3.2. Example of fetf of jpace relotJons. From Differenfiol Aplifude 
Tests, Fo'rm ’L.*Booklet 2. Reproduced by permission. Copyright 1947, © 1961, 
1962, The Psychological Corporofion, New York, N. Y. All rights reserved. 


know his general need to achieve, his 
willingness to persist in the face of diffi' 
culties, his level of independence and 
maturity, and perhaps his freedom from 
excessive worry. Some of these things 
come under the heading of tests of per- 
sonality and arc discussed in Chapter 13. 

To determine a widespread pattern 
of interests for the purpose of advising 
students about future studies or suitable 
vocations, the counselor is likely to use a 
formal inventor)' of interests. One of the 
oldest and most elaborate of these is the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men (there is a separate blank for 
women). In this inventorv- llic 
expresses interest, indifference, dislike, 
preferences, and so on. in connrction 
with some 400 specific activities. Tlicsc 
activities range from “going for rides m 
an amusement park" to "making a spccc i 
about a new machine.’’ Successful people 


in various occupations have already taken 
this inventor)' and, by an elaborate scor- 
ing mctliod, we can find how well the 
pattern of interests of our particular stu- 
dent matches the pattern of those who 
succeed as public accountants, VMCA 
secretaries. ph)'5icists, salesmen, and forty- 
seven other occupations, llic inventor)’ 
also permits us to get a measure of the 
maturity of the student’s interests and 
tlic degree to which they match .1 tvpical 
feminine pattern or l)pica! m-isculinc 
pattern. 

The Kuder Preference Record is some- 
ivliat simpler tliaii llic Strong \'ocitioiul 
Interest libnl: both in adminiitnition 
anti m scoring .\ sloJent n .nlerl to 
imagine tli.lt lie lias an opivritiinits to: 
Collect Aiilograplis j ’ 

Collect Coins ] ’ 

Collect ilutteilliet I > 

lie is aslcrl to indicate Im ptcfcrenccs 
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by marWng out the 1 for tlic activity he 
most prefers, and he marks out the 3 for 
the least prefened acti\-ity. He repeals 
this for a number of clusters. From the 
total pattern of choices v.e can deter- 
mine his general interest in each of the 
{ohov.-ing clusters of interests: outdoor, 
mechanical, computational, scientific, 
persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, so- 
cial service, clerical. 

Choosing Tests of Scholastic Aptitude 
Typically the tests used to determine 
readiness for learning svfll be selected by 
a central ofiice. Teachers, hovk-evci, 
should know some of the problems en- 
countered in deciding about the useful- 
ness of diSerent tests. 

Naturally enough, the fint thing to 
ask about a test is whether or not it 
measures what you want to measure. 
Common sense will help a great deal, but 
some technical data mil also pro\-c use- 
ful. Use as much of this as you can get 
and undentand. Don’t place too much 
reliance on the mere labels or titles of the 
tests. Some of the labels him out to be 
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manual svill often tell you, for instance, , 
that score on this lest conchies .70 with 
lata success in grade-four reading, or .60 
with success in arithmetic, or .65 svilli ^ 
average academic achievement. Codn- 
dents of predictive abdity may well reach 
these lads, particubilyat the elementary 
school level. Iliq- arc likely to be loner 
at the secondary or college level. Remem- 
ber, hoHcvcr, that predictive validity can 
be quite specific, A lest may do well for 
reading but not so well for spelling. 

Most teachers will not wish to make 
undulyr fine distinctions between validity 
coeffidents. Suppose, for instance, one 
test conchies Ay with world history in 
grade eleven when the latter is measured 
by teachers' grades, Anothw test conc- 
hies .55 w-itb standard test scores in the 
same subject. Actually the first test may 
really have higher general predictive 
powa for world history, Tlic Iowa cor* 
relation comes from tlie greater unreli- 
ability of the teachers’ grades. Even a 
pafect lest could not get consistent agree- 
ment with a standard if that standard 
itself wobbled around in hellcr-skclla 
fashion. Other technical considerations 


a tnfic ambitious. You might think, for 
instance, that a lest of mental ability or 
of intelligence would include such a thing 
as creativity. As we have seen, howaa, 
the typical intelligence test is not very 
useful fox selecting highly creative people. 

Predictive Validity. In looking fot a 
test to assess a child's readiness to begin 
a piogiam of study, the most important 
thing is the test’s predictive validity 
From the scores on this test, can you 
esti^te how well the pupa wffl perform 
in the task you wish him to undertake’ 
(Cattell, 1964.) 

The degree of this predictive validitv 
u usually given by the conelaUon be- 
tween test s^res and some n«asure of 
later success (see the Appendix) . The test 


also play a part, and unless you arc pre- 
pared to go into these in some detail, do 
not base your decision on slight differ- 
oiccs in validity coefficients. 

You will be more reassured by a high 
coefficient of predictive validity if the 
group on which it was based should ic- 
s^ble your students. There is a slight 
risk that results from a radically different 
group would not hold for your group. 

Face Validity and Content Validity. 
It is true that when you are inlacsted in 
determining readiness for learning you 
should try to find out about predictive 
validity whenever you can. At times, how- 
cver. you may not be able to get a pre- 
cise measurement of this predictive valid- 
ity and you must use other measures, 


t 
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Sometimes you can use face validity. 
Suppose, for instance, you want to find 
out how well a pupil can weld two pieces 
of pipe together. You give him two pieces 
of pipe to weld and test the result for 
strength, smoothness, and so forth. Such 
a test would have face validity. It is the 
very thing you want to know about. It 
might be a very inadequate sample, might 
be hard to measure objectively, and 
might have poor reliability. But in its 
essential nature, it would represent what 
you are trying to get at. Content validity 
h a form of face validity. It is more likely 
to be used with achievement tests than 
with tests of aptitude or of general scho- 
lastic promise. To determine content 
validity you check items in the test to 
see that they agree with the topics to be 
covered in your course of study. 

Accuracy and Reliability. If you can 
find several tests that cover the material 
you want to measure, try to pick one 
that is reasonably accurate. One test may 
Sive a fairly precise score that would be 
duplicated with little discrepancy when- 
ever the same student rei>eated a similar 
test. Another test, given on two occasions, 
l^lght come up with scores that have 
ittle relation to each other, 

, As One means of determining reliabil- 
ity, We might give two forms of the same 
test to the same group of students. If the 
test is reliable the student who does well 
On one form should also do well on the 
®ther. This would be indicated by a high 
^efficient of correlation. For well- 
csigned intelligence tests it is not un- 
ji^ual to find reliability coefficients as 
i’gh as .92 or .93. From these top valu« 
tue coefficients may drop to the mid .80s 
a homemade test. The dependability 
iius off rapidly as the coefficient falls be- 
°w .90 or so. When a test has only one 
reliability could be measured by 
^iTcating the test with the same students. 


Other more technical methods can also 
be used. 

Reliability or accuracy is affected by 
sev'cral things (Cronbach and others, 
1963). Obviously it would be reduced by 
simple mechanical errors in scoring. It is 
greatly affected by the number of items. 
We can increase the reliability of a test 
merely by adding more items even though 
the new items are no better than the on« 
already there. We can also increase the 
reliability by 

or by improving the mdnidual items 

‘’**'' 0 ” oi the svoes of life is teconcilmg 
» tTip fact of inaccuracy, ah 

course, to a negligi - , gi^jut 

and especially the sci r jggyijdy 
this Blithe^ not 

tabes steps to dal * of 

thrmvn into a pan by ' „ 

error that pen'ades a 1 Ins « 

'If e^otCfotoining better 

reducing the error anu u 
^befterappro^a-^'^^tstoibcd 

In general, tty n i„jcciirac)'. 

fsoch f^atementyoucan 

announced. but 

you can be s J , much, 
you have rio i e inaccuracy, jo 

Realizing the t precision to 

rvill not attach f ^ Hit rcor'; 

;«t scores. A score of 

but is an or tbeore"“'b 

given by 2 n i • ^n nov 
r f Ut This ideal you actu- 

feet, test* inv score Hiar ) . 
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► The Inmtability of Error 

There might be some lemptaUon to dream o( the scicntUfs world as betng 
beautifully precise and comenienlly purged rf all etiut Mually, even m the 
most preche fields, the wotl of the scientist is dominated by the fact of error. 
In presenting a general view of physics, Dr. Oppcnhcimcr, wartime “ 

the famous Los Maitios laboiatoiy, stressed, among other things, the physicist s 
pieoccupation with error. In a sense the physicist's woih is organized around 
the search for error and around the attempt “to see how ciror can pve way to 
less error, confusion to less confusion, and hcwfldermcnt to insight. Note that 
Dr. Oppenheimer talks about error giving way to less error, and not to complete 
absence oi cnot. 

In physics the worker learns the possibility of error very early. He icams 
that there are ways to correct his mistakes; he learns the futility of trying to 
conceal them. . . . TTie refinement of techniques for the prompt discovery of 
enor serves as well as any other as a hallmark of what we mean by science. 

TTie work of science is disciplined, in that its essential inventiveness is 
most of all dedicated to means for promptly revealing error. 

Dr. Oppenheimer regrets that some of the followers of Freud, and perhaps 
of Marx, have worked out techniques to protect those theories from the revela- 
tion of enor. He states, “The whole point of science is to do tust the opposite; 
to invite the detection of error and to welcome it." 

souacE- ]. R. Oppenheimer, Physics m the contemporary world, Bvlletin of ih$ Atomic 
Scienttsti, 19't8, 4, 65-68; 8S-86. Courtesy of the Educational Foundation for Nuclear 
Science, Inc. 


the test we used has a standard enor of 
estimate of 2.3. This means that, in this 
test, two-thirds of the obtained scores (or 
estimates) would depart from the the- 
oretical true score by 2.3 units or less. To 
get a picture of this situation, imagine 
that, by semve impossible ma^c, we bad 
thirty people each of whom was known 
(again by some impossible magic) to 
have a true, or ideal, score of 70. We also 
know (ne\er mind how) that the stand- 
ard cnot of estimate is 23. W'e now 
test these thirty people on a real, that is 
to say, a fallible, test and see what sort 
of an mdex or estimate of the true score 
wc would get. If tlic test were perfect 
each of the scores would be 70. But with 
any existing test, we will get a range of 


scores. This range will cluster around 70. 
Two-thirds of them should fall between 
67.7 and 72.3. The rest would fall beyond 
these limits, one-sixth being above 72.3 
and one-sixth below 67.7. 

From this imaginary situation we 
can say that there are two chances out 
of three that any obtained score we ac- 
tually get will be within 2.3 units of the 
true score — the one that in actual prac- 
tice w-e can never know. We can turn 
this around and say that there are two 
chances out of three that the true, un- 
knowable score will be within 2.3 units of 
the score we get. We can thus use an 
obtained score as an estimate of the 
theoretical true score. We know that 
there are two chances out of three that 
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this elusive true score will be within 2.3 
units of the score we actually get. Ob- 
viously there is one chance out of three 
that the true score may be above or below 
these limits. Just how far above or below 
it really could be, we can never say. 

In reporting their results many test 
publishers now give you a percentile band 
or a stanine band (see Fig. 3.6). This 
means that there are two chances out of 
three that the true percentile, or stanine, 
of this person would be within the band 
reported. 

The Emphasis to be Placed on Ac- 
curacy. Although we must accept the fact 
that we can never get complete accuracy, 
we will obviously try to get as much as 
we can, or as much as we need. Accuracy 
is more vital in some circumstances than 
in others. In one situation, for instance, 
we might be trying to decide whether the 
class as a whole is ready to start a cer- 
tain unit of work. Here a test with only 
moderate reliability will give us fairly de- 
pendable information about the group. 
The errors for one student will cancel 
out the errors for another. In another 
situation, we might merel)' be making a 
tentative decision, about eitlter one child 
or several, and might feel quite free to 
change our plans if our decision turns out 
to be wrong. Here again we would not 
be greatly worried about moderate in- 
accuracy in our test. In some other situa- 
tion, however, nc might be trying to de- 
cide whether some drastic change should 
be made in the program of a single stu- 
dent. Should he leave college or should 
he transfer to a different school? Here a 
mistake can be quite serious, and a satis- 
faclor}’ correction unlikely. In this case 
we should tr>- to get an accurate test ocn 
if it is expensive or more unwieldy. If nx 
cannot find a single test th.il is suIH- 
cicjilly accurate, uc may I)c able to gi\x 
the student scscral coojparablc forms of 
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the inaccurate tests. Here the random 
errors in one test tend to cancel out 
those in another. 

Accuracy should never be stressed at 
the cost of \-alidit>'. The most important 
thing is to try fo decide whether the test 
measures what we want to measure. After 
that we try to get a measurement that is 
as reliable or as accurate as possible. Un- 
fortunately, howeser, there is a real risk 
that this emphasis may be reversed. In 
their search for reliability, test makcR 
may occasionally be led to concentrate 
on some easily obser\-ed facets of the per- 
son’s behavior, and this easily observed 
behavior is not aluays the most rclciant 
for our purposes. In rating a teacher’s 
performance, for instance, wc would gel 
considerable reliability by concentrating 
on the number of times he used the chalk- 
board. But this may have little to do with 
his actual competence. 

General Suitability of the Test. Be- 
sides providing an accurate measure of 
your objectives, a lest should be con- 
venient, It should have tables of norms 
that can give you information applicable 
to your students. Jt should be suitable to 
the age of your students. Many modem 
tests provide a variety of forms, each 
geared to a certain age range (Findlej', 
1961). Perhaps you would also like a test 
that gave separate nonns for rural and 
for urban children, or for children from 
different regions. You might also have to 
worry about phj-sical handicaps m >oiir 
class and ivish special nonns for the 
children so aflliclcd. 

Tlic manual should be clear and 
helpful, providing instmetions for gumg 
the test, for scoring the p.ipcrs. for inter- 
preting the results, and for tning tlic 
nonm. Consider aho the time limits in 
relation to the time avaikihlc to )ou. 
Don’t forget alxjut rcbtixc costs hut dnn't 
let this problem dominate. 
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The Crucial Role of Objectives 

Tlierc are times, as we point out, 
when the achievement test may be used 
chiefly as an indication of readiness for 
new learning. Here, then, out concern is 
with predictive validity. More frequently, 
however, we really wish to know how 
much our student has learned, and here 
our chief concern is not with predictive 
validity but with some more essential as- 
pect of validity. Presumably, at this point, 
the teacher, or someone else, has a fairly 
clear idea of what the pupil should know. 
Now wc must ask if his score on this test 
really tells us what he is supposed to 
know. Docs it cover our objectives? 

To get at this all-important issue, 
we must first specify, as clearly as pos- 
sible, just what objectives have been set 
up for this unit or this course. Notice 
that wc say, "as clearly as possible.” If 
the objective or goal of your teaching is 
basically general and vague, do not dis- 
tort it by making it spuriously precise 
{Powell, 1963). But, obviously, the more 
vague and general the goal, the more 

Wo must not ovoromphosize tke S 
(lificrcncc between testinp fnr difficulty 

and testing for achievement Basicallv encounter in directing your 

.hetwopsLssosovorpTLS.!.- SSd® ‘’Mi- 
llie extent. Most tests of readiness do in in t ^ been done 

cflccl, measure previous achievemrat " ‘”“',“‘'"6 6™=™! statements of ob- 
Many regular tests of achievement, mote- that^'‘u° behavior 

over, will prove most useful in estimating (Bloom ‘“‘'"S 

promise for the future. ^ French and others, 1957). 

Tl, ere ate important diSeienees, 
lowcxct. The teacher laces different ques- Es“y vs. Objerrtive Tests 
hons. In tcst.ng for readiness he asks T„ n • 

Can wc safely start this topic or thii to ‘°P‘' is 

me oWorW- In testing tor ad, ievemcnl Iw <=' i>tEUmenl 

in spite of , 1,0 bjsij overlapping, the jiml'l variety. Teachers hold 

"art.cularmslrumcntsnsM.un.. ™ m this subject (Torbet 

enw^'f ‘-pp. "tity 

P dull session in the teachers’ 


Sir Cyril Burl 
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lical detail. 
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lounge, but on the whole they tend to be 
a bit unfortunate. As we shall see, each 
of the testing devices is well adapted for 
some things, but clumsy and awkward 
when used for other purposes. To ask 
which is better in general is like asking 
a plumber to decide whether he prefers 
a wrench or a hammer. Surely he would 
ask what the tool is to be used for. 

Essay Examinations 

The familiar essay examination has 
many advantages. It is relatively easy to 
constmct. True, it takes time to phrase 
a really good question, but the teacher 
who knows his subject can turn out some 
kind of an essay examination in a short 
space of time. Some instructors, indeed, 
have been suspected of making out their 
questions on the way from the parking 
lot to the examination room. With the 
essay examination, moreover, elaborate 
mimeographing or printing, although to 
be recommended, is not an absolute 
must. Our casual instructor could, if 
nothing better offered, merely write his 
questions on the chalkboard. 

Going beyond mere convenience, wc 
find that, for some purposes, the essay 
test has a high degree of wlidity. Tlicrc 
is no other way, for instance, to find out 
how well a student can express Jiimsclf 
in writing. It also sc^^■cs as a more nat- 
Ural test of the student's ability to struc- 
ture and organize hrs ideas, and to pro- 
duce something on his own. It may per- 
mit or require him to make subtle dis- 
tinctions. Tlierc is no need to be sati^ 
fied with- a flat-footed "Ves” or "No. 

Tlic essay test, morco\-cr, offers less 
temptation to guess. TIic different i^si- 
bilitics arc not neatly lined up, asking 

for an ccny-mccnyniincj-moh approacli. 

Many students report that thc^- study for 
essay examinations in a way that stresses 
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organization. They look for broad, gen- 
eral concepts and for relations between 
concepts. 'Hiey are less tempted to mem- 
orize isolated elements. 

But the essay test also has disadran- 
tages. On the practical side, it is exceed- 
ingly laborious to grade or score. Tlic 
grades, once attained, tend to be vci}’ 
subjective. For years the educational lit- 
erature has reported instances of tre- 
mendous disagreement when several 
qualified examiners all mark the same 
papers. Such disagreement, alfijough fre- 
quent, is by no means universal. On short 
essays, dealing with factual material, 
there can be marked agreement, reaching 
coefficients of 0.98 between raters (Grant 
and Caplan, 19>7; Pidgeon and Votes, 
1957). When the cssaj's arc longer and 
are scored for comprehension and gen- 
eral mastery, the agreement drops sliarply 
to a correktion of .SO. Ironical!)', it ap- 
pears that the essay test may be least 
dependable when doing the ver)' thing 
for which it is chicBy valued. 

Ordinarily the essay examination per- 
mits only a very limited sampling. Of all 
the topics covered in the course, wc can 
ask questions about only a fexv. In dis- 
cussing (hose questions, morco\-cr, the 
student, allJiough discouraged from guess- 
ing, may be templed to bluff. For some 
people it is easy to mite pemusive non- 
sense about almost any subject. ICvcn 
when no deliberate bluffing is intended, 
the general style and expression, includ- 
ing neatness and punctuation, may Iia\-c 
an undue effect on the grade. 

Setting the Examindtiori. Some of 
the worrisome undcpcndabilify of the es- 
say examination may come not fmm 
sscakness in the scoring as such hut from 
the students* uncertainty about what is 
required. If you wish the student to deal 
ss-ith a fairly specific task, spell it out in 
some detail. “Diicass the use of rating 
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scales in the classroom,” for instance, is 
rather general. To be more specific one 
might say, “Point out seseral (at least 
two) classroom situations in which rating 
scales might be especially useful. Men- 
tion two difficulties in the teacher’s use 
of rating scales and show in each case 
how one might deal with these diffi- 
culties.” 

As far as sheer reliability is con- 
cerned, it would be better to base quite 
a few questions, using a variety of forms. 
By chopping the examination up into 
too many questions, however, you may 
give up some of the advantages to be ex- 
pected of the essay test. 

From the point of view of dependa- 
bility or reliability, there is little to be 
gained by the use of optional questions 
or by the use of open-book examinations. 
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Such things, it is true, may make for 
better morale or a better feeling between 
teacher and student. They do little to 
reduce inequities, however. For one 
thing, the better student has more ability 
to find his way around in the text. Often, 
therefore, the open-book procedure 
merely permits the better student to in- 
crease his lead (Green, 1963). 

For ambitious essays, especially 
where the quality of writing is a crucial 
issue, some WTiters (Diederich, 1960) 
would recommend distnbuting the assign- 
ment over two days. On the first day the 
pupil chooses a topic, prepares an out- 
line, and writes a rough draft. To reduce 
the temptation to get unauthorized help, 
the teacher keeps these outlines and 
drafts and returns them the follow'ing 
day. The pupil then completes a finished 


► Jud^ng the Quality of Essays 
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paper dunng the school period. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for moderate reflec- 
tion without which it would be unreason- 
able to expect anything in the way of 
acceptable writing (Cousins, 1963). 

Scoring the Papers. Several proce- 
dures have been developed for increasing 
the consistency of scoring essay tests. 
Almost all of these are time consuming 
and somewhat complex. In actual prac- 
tice you will have to decide, on a realis- 
tic basis, whether the greater reliability 
is worth the considerable trouble in- 
volved. 

Reliability will be increased if two 
people read each paper. Three people will 
be slightly better but not a great deal 
better than two. If the stakes are such 
as to justify two or more graders, there 
is something to be gained from a pre- 
liminary analysis of the points to be 
looked for and the weight to be given 
each. The examiners should be sure they 
agree on these weightings, and there 
should be a few trial scorings followed 
by discussion. This procedure of clear-cut 
weightings is more appropriate for some 
essay questions than for otiicrs. 

A second procedure emphasizes a 
more global approach and urges you, in 
effect, not to strive for undue precision. 
Under this procedure the examiner, work- 
ing with one question at a time, makes a 
very rough preliminary’ sort for that ques- 
tion. In one variation (Dicdcrich, 1960), 
you first sort the papers into three rough 
piles-thosc that attract favorable atten- 
tion, those that are not distinctively bad 
or good, and those that strike you as poor. 
You may gain some precision if you go 
over the piles and rcshiifHc them so as to 
get half of the papers in the middle pffe, 
onc-quartcr in each of the other bvo piles. 

\\9icn this is done each of the three 
piles is again sorted into three more 
groups, making for nine groups m all. 


Since this grouping fits the stanine s-alues 
(see the Appendix) you may gain further 
precision by again shuffling papen until 
they approach the proportions in each of 
the regular stanines, namely: 

Stanine 123456789 

Proportion 12 3 4 5 4 3 2 1 

The use of stanines, of course, is not 
an integral part of the procedure. Both 
in your cmde preliminary’ sort and in your 
more detailed sort, you could use any 
number of categories that seemed con- 
venient. 

To avoid being biased by your pre- 
vious impression of the student you may 
wish not to know the name of the stu- 
dents whfle you are grading. Ha>c them 
write their names on the back of the 
booklet. To secure the same result, some 
teachers use fairly elaborate code systems. 
You could have each student, for in- 
stance, choose a six-digit number, Nuitc it 
on the upper right comer of page one, 
tear it off, and wn’tc his name on the 
slip tom off. He then also writes the 
number on the Ic/t side of page one, 
leaving this number on the paper. After 
marking yon can match numbers to gel 
the names. If two niimben should be the 
same, the fit of the slip sliould settle the 
matter. 

Objective Examinations 

To a great extent the objective tests 
arc strong where the cswy cx.innnation is 
weak, and weak where it is strong. Unlike 
the essay examination, the obj'cctis'c test 
is difficult to constnict. 'Ibis problem is 
treated in detail later on. c Iiase to go 
to a great deal of trouble to constnict 
csxn an ordinary objccthc examination. 

A goosl one is a real undcrtaling. For olv 
jcclisr tests some form of rcprodiiction » 
almost essential. Iatu ssilh Id>cral office 
fadlitics. this often means prqsaration 




The shading on the above map Is used to indicate 

(A) population density 

(B) percentage of total labor force in agncoltute 
(Cl per capita incotne 

(D) death rate per thousand of population 


Fig. 3.3. An illviJration of c mwUiple-cheice question ceiling for ‘mter» 
pretotion. Repfinled permission from “Multiple Choice Queslionis A Close 
LooV," copyright 1963, Educotioool Testing Service, Prmceton, N. J. (A Is the 
correct onswer.) 


well in advance. Without such facilities 
the preparation means great trouble or 
expense. The scoring of most objective 
tests, on the other hand, is beautifully 
simple. At times it can be done by ma- 
chine. With reasonable supervision it 
can be done by an assistant or by any 
adult relatives who may be coaxed or 
coerced into assisting. Many teachers 
find it feasible and profitable to have the 
students themselves do the conection, 
using the time-honored procedure of ex- 
changing papen. 

It was the issue of dependaldity oi 
reliability that first led to the develop- 
ment of objective tests, and it is not sur- 
prising to Icam that they are excellent in 
this respect. With few exceptions, there 
is little likelihood of disagreement when 


several scorers mark the same paper- 
Although reliability b not automatically 
guaranteed, by taking a little trouble we 
can usually come out with objective tests 
that are fairly reliable. Objective tests 
permit wide sampling. They discourage 
the bluffer. But they do encourage guess- 
ing. 

There is one argument frequently 
leveled against objective tests that we 
must take seriously. Many critics hold 
that such tests can reveal only the me- 
chanical recollection of isolated facts. 
Clearly there is an element of tmth in 
this accusation. It is easier to frame ob- 
jective questions that deal with bolated 
facts. And it is true that many students 
in preparing for such tests do look for 
bolated factual nu^ets and ignore broad. 
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general principles. The proponents o£ ob- 
jective tests, on the other hand, insist 
that the tests are not limited to this 
mechanical procedure. They hold that by 
using your ingenuity, or by talcing ad- 
vantage of the ingenuity and efforts of 
other people, you can get objective test 
items that are thought-provohing to a 
high degree. Notice the questions in 
Figures 3.3 and 3.4, for instance. Neither 
of these merely ashs the student to re- 
peat something that he has studied. 
Each, on the contrary, demands that he 
should make use of his information by 
applying it in logical fashion to some new 
problem. 

Preparing True-False Questions. To 
obtain the potential benefits of the objec- 
tive test and to counteract some of its 
defects, we must give considerable thought 
to the selection of the topics and the 
preparation of the items (Green, 1963). 
To take advantage of the opportunities 
provided for good sampling, for instance, 
we must be sure that the bulk of the 
items are not drawn from one or two 
units of the course. : 

Avoid tlie tendency to lift individual | 
sentences directly from the text. Tin’s 



favors the student who has slavishly 


memorized the actual words of the as- 
signment. It is better to construct an 
item that calls for the sense of a para- 
graph or larger unit. Even if one sentence 
in the text docs summarize this general 
meaning in neat fashion, the actual word- 
ing should be changed. 

Be sure that the truth or falsity of 


In which of the following centuries was 
the piece of sculpture shown nbove 
roost prob.ibly produced? 

(A) The fifth century B.C. 

(B) The fourteenth century A.D. 

(C) The sixteenth century A.D. 

(D) The eighteenth century A Jy. 

(E) The twentieth century A.D. 


the item liingcs on an important idea, 
not on some incidental or parenthetical 
phrase. Be careful about "give aw-ays" or 
specific determiners. Even a fairly naive 
pupil can sense that, on the average, it 
fakes more words to phrase a tnic state- 
ment. He is also alert to the fact that 
sucli terms as aff, aluays, nerer, none, no. 


Fig. 3.4. An illuiffotion of o muttiple* 
choice queifton colling for iMerprefofton. 
Reprinted with perninion from "Multiple 
Choice Otfeition*; A Cfoie look," eopyriffht 
1963, Educotional Teiting Service, Prince- 
Ion, N, J. h the correci onrwer.i 
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only, alone are tj-pical of false statements. 

As in all testing, go oser the items to 
eliminate ambiguity. If the answer hmges 
on the meaning of such a word as large 
or many, see if you can change it to some- 
thing more definite (over .80; at least 75 
fercenf). Try to avoid negative state- 
ments. Suppose, for instance, we say, 
“Objective tests are not limited to the 
testing of factual material." Since ob- 
jective tests do not have this limitation, 
the general idea is false. The precise word- 
ing, however, makes the statement Imc. 
Unless you want to test the student's 
ability to deal with such technical 
niceties, it would be better to say, “Ob- 
jective items are limited to the testing of 
factual material.” Here the statement is 
false both generally and in its technical 
phrasing. 

If a statement is open to dispute, in- 
clude some authority or reference. 
"Writers on test construcUon (Chauncey, 
for instance) hold that multiple<hoice 
questions can be used effectively to test 
ability to interpret and to apply general 
principles." Try to use a general author- 
ity, such as the author of the textbook. 
Othenvisc a student may know that the 
statement was made but may not be sure 
that it was made by this particular nun. 

Preparing Mulfipic-Choice Ques- 
tions. As compared to true-false items, 
the muUjplc-choicc questions take longer 
to prepare and lake up more room. They 
sha tslz sfi'gfitfy tongcr (o answer. Typi- 
cally tins will mean fewer items and con- 
sequently less adequate sampling. With 
multjplc-choicc questions, honever, the 
temptation to guess, although still prcs- 
cnt. may be less pronounced. lUsing 
more alternatives, the muItiplc-choicc 
question can also call for finer shades of 
dnenmmatjon. From the point of view 
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choice test. Both are completely objec- 


The problems of constructing true- 
false items also apply to multiple-choice 
items. Here, as with true-false items, we 
have to worry about “give-aways ’ or 
specific indicators. Here again, such flat- 
footed terms as never, aUvuy's, and so 
forth, betoken the false answer. The cor- 
rect choice is often staled more cautiously 
and at greater length. 

In constructing multiple-choice items, 
we typically work out a correct choice 
and then arrange for a number of plau- 
sible alternatives or decoys. Be careful 
not to give things away by sheer gram- 
mar as in the following example: “The 
word readily is most frequently used as 
an (1) adverb; (2) participle; (3) verb; 
{4)pronoun,” Here “adverb" is the only 
word that would follow “an.” Obviously 
the decoys must be plausible. A response 
that no one would ever accept is com- 
pletely useless. In constructing the test 
we should try to avoid this possibility. In 
revising a test that has already been taken, 
we should find a substitute for alterna- 
tives never chosen. 

Try to make sure that the plausibil- 
ity does not hinge on a general familiarity 
with the course. Suppose, for instance, 
that an item would appear plausible only 
to someone generally familiar with the 
course. In that situation, the poor stu- 
dent would never see it as plausible and 
WDuld never be tempted. A somewhat 
belter student, however, may know 
enough to see its plausibility’, and will 
thus nm the risk of entrapment. We 
should avoid decoys which will attract 
only the better students. 

All the alternatives should be mu- 
tually exclusive. Otherwise more than one 
answer could be correct. Avoid itpme 



► Examples of Short'Answer Questions 

Completion: The forccd-choice rating technique is designed to counteract tlic 
tendency to 


True-False or Alternate Resfxmse: (Circle the T if the statement is true, the F 
if false.) 

^ f* Whenes'cr the rater is likely to be verj* uncertain of his fudgnicnt. 
it is important to provide a large number of categories or dh isions 
to permit him to express his uncertainty, 

Multiple-Choice: {Circle the letter of the correct choice.) 

In determining the number of categories in a rating scale, v.c should: 

a. Sta}’ within the number of discriminations that the rater can be c.x- 
pected to make. 

b. Be sure that there are enough categories to fake care of the unusual 
student. 

c. Use any convenient odd number of categories. 

d. Adjust the number of categories to the age level of the student, 

Matching Questions: (Each of the dcnccs to the right is intended to deal ivith 
one of the common defects of rating scales listed on the left. Write the 
letter of the device on the line before the appropriate defect.) 


Frequent Defects 

Rater may hesitate to give any- 
one a low score. 

Considerable unrcliabilit>' in 

many rating scales. 

Tlnter not sure of difference be- 
tween “outstanding" and “su- 
perior." 

Rater not sure of your meaning 

of such a word as “rniliativc." 

Halo effect. 


Techniques 

A. Combining the indep>cndcnt rat- 
ings made by se%-cral people. 

B. Describing traits in terms of con- 
crete behavior. ("Usually males 
own bed.") 

C. Forccd<hoicc technique. 

D. Giving percentages of specified 
groups to determine cut-off points. 
(“In the fop 5 percent of college 
graduates,”) 

E. Scaling the ratings on the nonnal 

Cun'O. 

r. Warning rater about the halo 
effect. 


by the tjpical teacher; (?) arc more reli- 
able than mdividual In any one 

question, moreover, it is better to use a 
homogeneous group of alternatives, m 
the example just given, for instance, all 
choices should deal with reliability, or 
with case of administration, or with some 
other single feature. 


Arranging Items in Order. Moit 
students get along more easily if all the 
tmc-falsc questions arc in one seetioii, all 
tfie multiplc-ehoicc in another section, 
and so forth. Under such arrangements 
there h no need for a frequent change of 
set or genera) attitude. Iliis is In’ no 
means an inviolable nilc. Iiowrvrr, and if 
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independent observations of 
pie. \\1ien one person is making all the 
obscrs-ations by himself he can get better 
results if be repeats his observations. 
The accidental circumstances which may 
be present during one observation are 
not likely to reappear in other obsersa- 
tions. . 

2. Do as much as you conveniently 
can to maintain some sort of recorf. 

3. In making the record, distinguish 
between (1) the pupil’s actions, (2) your 
reaction to them, and (3) your interpreta- 
tion of the cause of the action. 

W'c see a record such as the fdllow- 
ing: “limmie felt left out of things and 
because of this tried to make trouble dur- 
ing the seat-work period.” Here we get 
an interpretation, and the teacher’s re- 
action, but verj- little information about 
Jimmie’s behavior. It would be better to 
say, ‘‘Jimmie raised his hand three or four 
times but I called on someone else. A few 
minutes Utcr, during seat-work, he broke 
his pencil and went to the sharpener 
three times within a few minutes, look- 
ing at me out of the comer of his cj'e. (I 
was annoi-cd but tried to remain casual.)" 

Here the teacber’s reaction, if gjven 


:d the scholastic demands 

this systematically. Some teachers con- 
centrate on a few’ pupils at a time. If you 
are going to do much of it, you may find 
some prepared forms or record blanks 
useful. 

Rating Scales 

Most of us have had experience with 
rating scales. Thej- come in many forms 
(Remmers, 1963b). To describe a stu- 
dent’s promise as a graduate student we 
might be asked to use a scale such as any 
of those shown in Figure 5.5. 

The scales in Figure 5.5 happen to 
have five steps. The number of steps, of 
course, is rather arbitTar)’. A scale could 
range from two steps, as in a checklist, 
(yes-no; better-worse) to any number. 
The number of steps should be related 
to the rater’s probable confidence. If he 
can only make a crude estimate anyway, 
it is better not to have loo many sub- 
divisions. 

Although rating scales may often be 
the best measure we can get, they’ do 
leave much to be desired. Frequently the 
typical rater docs not know what standard 


at all. is indicated in parentheses. An 
interpTctiJUan or a suspected cause of the 
behavior might also be given this way il 
It seemed necessary or useful. In general, 
howcict. try to concentrate on the actual 
events. If you have a reasonable record of 
the events, you. or anyone else, can in- 
terpret them at any time. H you have 
largely a record of mterpretations, it will 
be diFicult cither for you or for anyone 
else to recapture the actual esents. 

Be realistic m this matter of coUccI- 
mg such anecdotal records. It can be 
quite an cutting and tedious matter dur- 
ing the hectic business of teaching. De- 
cide hcTA much of it « necessary and how 
much you can really carry out, and do 


is to be applied. He rriay also have only a 
slight knowledge of the person being 
rated. To the extent dial be does know 
him, vve face the problem of the halo 
effect. This refen to the tendency to rate 
a person favorably in each and every 
trait whenever you tliink highly of him 
in general. Even if he does not have a 
definite favorable opinion of the person 
being rated, a generous person may be 
reluctant to rate anyone on the low end 
of the scale. 

To get around this undentandable 
generosity, some test constructors have 
developed forced-choice rating scales. To 
get estimates of a person’s promise for 
leadership, for instance, wc might present 
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Much 

Below 

Average 

Befow 

Average 

Average 

Above 

Average 

Much 

Above 

Average 

Poor 

Risk 

Might succeed 
but odds ore 
ogainst him 

Good chance 
of getting 
degree 

Should pass 
with superior 
record 

Outstanding. 
One of the 
best people 
likely to be 


seen 

C. Reference Group 

fVVhfch group do you have in mind when you are roN'ng fhti ftudeni? 

Undergraduofe mciors in ? FlrsJ-year graduofe itudenfi? 

Successful graduate sfudents?] 

Compared fo the group indicated above, this student isi 



/n the top 

In the 

In the 

In the 

lUo basis 


5% of Me 

next 

middle 

lowest 

for 

Trait 

group 

20% 

50% 

25% 

rafingl 


Knowledge of 
Subject 

Ort glnality 

Ability to do Inde- 
pendent Work 

Abilit y to Persevere 
General Intelligence 


Fig. 3.5. Sample scales such os this could be used in roting prospective 
graduate students. 


liic niter ivitli four brief descriptions such 
as the following: 

reasonably free from anno)*g man- 
nerisms 

confident of his cs-aluation of others 
friendly with subordinates 
punctual in keeping appointments 
Tl»c rater selects the slatcmcrit that 
best describes the person. (Sometimes he 


also selects the statement that least de- 
scribes the person.) Notice that all the 
statements arc favonblc. One of them, 
hossrscr (say mimljcr two) lias been 
found to l)C a characteristic of the good 
leader. 'Flic others, let us assume, lusr 
less to do with idcntifjini; the good leader. 
If the rater selects statement tsvo as the 
best description, he is, in cfTcct. Inil un- 
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foi leadership. 

Vague terms and cxceedmgly graeral 
statements make for untdiability m rat- 
ing scales. To get around this we can use 
concrete examples of what we mean by 
average talent, or as in the last example 
of Figure 3.5, we can define outstanding 
talent in terms of percent of people who 
attain that status. 

Checklists. In some respects, a check- 
list is a rating scale reduced to a "Yes 
or "No” response. It is often used in 
evaluating shop work or the performance 
of technicians. In shop work, for instance, 
we could check off the questions such as 
the following: 

He had the necessary tools within 
teach before starting. Yes No 

Used the vise rather than fingers for 
holding the work. Yes No 

Checked the measurement before 

beginning to saw. Yes No 

Ratings by Pupils. Tlie ratings of 
classmates can be a useful indication of 
some kinds of achievement. Indeed, for 
the determination of popularity, sodo- 
raetne ratings by fellow-pupils serve as 
the most natural device, these are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 12. Even for some 
phases of academic development, the 
estimates of fellow-students may be quite 
useful. Ullman (1957), for instance, 
found that, in junior high school, class- 
mates were just as accurate as teachers in 
predicting who will attain the honor roll, 
and in Keislar's study (1957), high 
school students were remarkably success- 
ful in predicting the academic achieve- 
ment of their fellows. 

We must not he too surprised to 
leam that pupils do well in this matter. 
Over and over a^in we find that 
amateur often equals the expert in the 
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confident, spreads his ratings over too 
■wide a range. Tire more timid amateur 
stays close to the average thereby in- 
curring fmver risks of exceptional cnor. 


treatment of test results 

Test results may be used to sec how 
an individual child stands now in relation 
to his earlier performance, and to sec how 
his accomplishment in one field compares 
to his performance in other areas. Such 
results arc also used to get a picture of 
the class as a whole and of the perform- 
ance of the individual pupils in relation 
to the group performance. 


Seeing the Class as a Group 

To get a picture of the class as a 
group you will find the frequency dis- 
tribution (see the Appendix) one of the 
most useful devices, If you take kindly to 
diagrams, you may also profit from con- 
structing a frequency polygon or histo- 
gram for such a distribution. The distri- 
bution, with or without its graphical 
counterpart, gives you in one "eyeful” a 
picture of the range of the scores. It also 
shows where the students tend to pile up, 
and what proportion fall above or below 
any selected cutoff points. Two such dis- 
tributions provide an excellent means of 
comparing your group with a different 
group, perhaps a normative group, or 
with its own status at some previous 
lime. A comparison of the two distribu- 
tions tell you, for instance, whether the 
difieience, if any, is found all along the 
line or whether it is due to a few excep- 
tional students in one group, or in one 
testing. 


Test Results for the Individual 

Test results for a single pupil mean 
in some 


use of rating scales (Steph^ 1959 t 

Petap ta CPC, ncess^ly ^vaywilhSLMestsh^h^t"ta:Ma;;; 
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Fig. 3.6. IlluJtraling a profile of lesi performonee. 


teachers find that the profile is a con- 
venient device for this purpose. Figure 3.6 
shows a hypothetical profile for a child 
in grade five. This happens to be given in 
terms of percentiles. Notice that the 
scale for the percentile values expands 
as it moves away from the middle. The 
reason for this modification is discuss^ 
in connection with standard scores in 
the Appendix. Not all profiles employ per- 
centiles. Some use standard scores, or 
stanines (see the Appendix). 

In this profile the student’s status 
is indicated by a band or range rather 
than a single score. In making use of the 
band, the publisher reminds us of the im 
evitable uncertainty in any 
score. Ilic band makes use of the standard 
error of estimate discussed earlier, ''c 
can be reasonably sure that the 


core on this lest has a two to one 
hance of falling within the limits of 
he band, but we must be less rertain 
bout the student’s position within tJic 
and. In the face of such uncertainty, 
•e would be reluctant to say that Hus 
tudcnl is definitely better in reading 
omprehension than in anthmctic reason- 
,c Similarly, we hesitate to decide that 
e is belter in nrill.metie rasomng hen 
, soeial studies. We Wd f«l 
oubt. howeser, that Im 
,c mbal part of tl.e “V' "'S'"'' 
scecds that of the nonverbal prt- 
^,c profile sliovvs at a filanef 

.PgUanevelofperforrnan«-''ven 

?:'r^{nein«"d"n“eon,prebcr.,ion,bn. 
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falls behind in spelling and numerical 
computation. 

Underachievement and Overacmeve- 
ment: Some Cautions. A profile such as 
this permits us, indeed tempts us, to com- 
paie a student’s academic performance 
with his intelligence. This may be useful 
provided we keep a few cautions in mind, 
and provided we do not make too much 
of the comparison. In our illustration it 
would appear, for instance, that in gen- 
eral the student does about as well on 
the achievement tests as he does on the 
intelligence tests. 

In making such comparisons \vc 
should have an eye to the norms. There is 
nothing to prevent different test con- 
stmetors from using different groups In 
setting up their norms. When this hap- 
pens the percentile tanks or standard 
scores for intelligence may be derived 
from one normative or standardization 
group, and the percentile tanks for 
achievement from quite a different group. 
Qearly, it is possible that any differences 
we 6nd may merely reflect differences 
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inlclligaice and achievement. Other peo- 
ple, relying on the general terms used to 
describe these things, assume that a thing 
like “intelligence" should surely be the 
chief factor in determining a thing like 
“achievement" (Coleman and Curcton, 
195-1). At any rate, there is much to sug- 
gest that many people have made too 
much of the relation between intelligence 
and achievement. They have assumed 
that intelligence tests, in addition to pro- 
viding a rough empirical indication of ex- 
pected achievement, actually give us a 
fairly precise measure of the student’s 
capacity to achieve. Tlicy feel that intelli- 
gence tests tell what a pupil “ought” to 
achieve. W'e know, for instance, that a 
student just exceeds 80 percent of his age 
males in his ability (a) to define common 
words, (b) to detect logical absurdities, 
and (c) to separate animals that run from 
animals that fly (typical items on an 
intelligence test) . U is assumed that this 
is a precise measure of his general intel- 
lectual power and that he should there- 
fore also exceed 80 percent of his age 


between these two normative groups, mates in arithmetic, reading, history, or 


Conversely, of course, actual differences any academic task he may undertake. If 
could be hidden by differences between he exceeds only 60 percent in arithmetic 


the standardization groups. 

There are other dangers in reading 
too much into the relation between in- 
telligence and achievement. The typical 
intelligence test shows how well the 
student has mastered the tasks en- 
countered in everyday life. Not surpris- 
ingly, his success with everyday things 
often indicates, to some extent, how wdJ 
he will do in school. The correlation may 
be as high as .70. This is a useful level 
of prediction, but far from perfect. With 
a conelation of .70 many people are 
bound to differ sharply from the achieve- 
ment test score predicted for them. 

Most people are aware of this useful 
but moderate predictive relation between 


he is not working up to his capacity in 
arithmetic. If he exceeds 90 percent in 
literature, he is, in some mysterious fash- 
ion, doing belter in literature than he is 
really able to do. Actually, both of these 
departures from the 80-percentfle level 
merely underline the well-known fact 
that the prediction is imperfect and that, 
as pointed out earlier, some students are 
bound to do better than predicted and 
others worse. When the student’s achieve- 
merit is better than that predicted from 
his intelligence, nobody worries, although 
sometimes he is called an “overachiever.” 
When, equally inevitably, some students 
fall below their predicted attainment, 
they are labeled “underachievers,” and 
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TABLE 3.6. The Use of Standard Scores in Averaging Several Scores 
for the Same Student 



Quiz 

Oci.l 

Quiz 

Dcc.l 

Totaf 

Course 

Average 

Class Mean 

80 

90 



Class Standard Deviation 

7 

2 



Jones, Raw Score 

66 

94 

160 

80 

Smith, Raw Score 

94 

86 

ISO 

90 

Jones, Standard Score 

30 

70 

100 

50 

Smith, Standard Score 

70 

30 

m 

50 


people suspect that some real force must 
be at work to prevent this student from 
achieving up to his capacity (Duller 
1961; Levy, 1962; Stephens, 1956; Thorn- 
dike, 1963a; Various, 1963). 

Using Standard Scores. The profile 
gives us a graphic picture of the students 
performance in a number of areas. But it 
does not give us one single number to 
show his over-all average. And often we 
will need such an average. Tins happens, 
for instance, when a student has taken 
sev'eral quizzes in a single course and w'C 
want to work out a single average for the 
course. We also need such a single aver- 
age when we want to combine the ^dcs 
in several courses to find who is eligible 
for Phi Beta Kappa, the dean's lut, or 


draft deferment. 

To get such a combined average, 
many people mciely average llic nnv 
scores. Others may ..•eight the n.y s«,cs 
according to their impoitance, and then 
average these .veighted scores. Either of 
these simple procedores hm.-cver «nld 
cause serious iniuslice. In Table 3.6 ..e 
have an illustration of ..hat can Irapi^n. 
Notice that the t.vo means of the t..-o 
quizzes differ somcvhal 
deviations even more so. Notice, loo, that 
[ones did poolly on the first hut lietter on 
£“000.3 nheroas to Smith the picture 
rthe o"h;r ..ay ami, ml. Averaging the 


raw scores will give Jones a grade of SO 
and Smith a grade of 90. Should this be? 
Is Smith really the better student? If we 
look at the scores in relation to the 
standard deviations we see that each stu- 
dent was two standard delations below 
the mean in one quiz and two standard 
delations above in the other. Taking 
into account tlic dlstnljulions for the 
two quizzes, the two students slioutd ha\*c 
the same average. But Jones's fall from 
grace happened to bring him dossm to a 
very small number (in taw score), whero 
as Smith’s misfortune brought only a 
slight numerical penalty. Tlicsc differ- 
ences, however, came from accidents in 
the particular distribution. As is seen in 
the last two lines, the use of standard 
scores would prc\ent this injustice. Such 
scores express each performance in 

terms of the mean and the standard de- 
Wation of that performance. No student 
would have an ads-antage from doing wrll 
where it accidently helped to an unusual 
extent, nor would he be penalized unduly 
for doing poorly at the wTong lime. 

Some form of standard score should 
be used in combining the various scores 
of one student \\ficnc\-cr uc u-anl to 
find bis ostrr all average. Vus is especially 
important v.hcncN'cr one tcaclrcr may Ise 
a stiff marker and anotlicr extremely 
lenient, or whcncsxr one teacher gum 
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Other lestiicts himself to a narrow range 1961, Ricks, iv>yj. 


of grades. 

The use of standard scores does not 
prevent the deliberate, intelligent use of 
weighting. On the contrary, it makes pos- 
sible a more equitable form of weighting. 
Suppose, for instance, that, in out ex- 
ample, we wish to give the December 
quiz twice as much weight as the October 
quiz. A quick glance tells us that Joo^ 
did better on this more important quiz. 
Clearly he ought to get the higher score. 

If we merely weight the taw scores, how- 
ever, Jones comes out behind, getting 
only an average of 85 as compared to 
Smith’s average of 89. By weighting the 
standard scores, on the contrary, Jones 
gels 57 and Smith only 43. This is the 
way things should be if we really think 
the December quiz is twice as important. 
Don’t worry about the fact that these are 
both low numbers. With arbitrary stand- 
ard scores you can raise or lower the 
general average any amount you please. 

Reporting to Parents. The problem 
of maintaining communications with par- 
ents is, of course, a problem m adminb- 
tration or in general public relations. The 


SUMMARY 

Measurement, so crucial to our craft, 
has recently come under a cloud. Many 
people suggest that it has been overdone. 
Other students of the problem seek to 
preserve its essential function and to re- 
duce such harmful side effects as undue 
test orientation and the restriction of 
initiative. 

The typical teacher must do much 
informal testing on hb own and may be 
asked to assist in more ambitious pro-/ 
grams. In any case he should know about 
tests and should be able to use test re- 
sults. Intelligence tests are the devices 
most frequently used to indicate readi- 
ness to undertake a program, and the 
teacher may have some occasion to use 
the more familiar group tests. Intelligence 
test scores, group or individual, are 
often translated into age scores (MA). 
Although giving a dangerous suggestion 
of stability, such age scores are useful. 
The familiar intelligence quotient, form- 
erly derived from the MA, is a useful 


psychologist has been concerned, how- 
CNCt, about the wisdom of divul^ng in- 
diridual scores to parents (and to othen) 
and in the last few years a whole litera- 
ture has grown up around thb corv- 
tcnlious subject. Aiusf the school divulge 
results to parents? ^Vhal if it appears un- 
likely that the parents can interpret the 
results? WHicn should the results be 
gi\-cn to the pupil hirnseh? When with- 
held? Many people would take the posi- 
tion that certainly parents have a right 
to know anytlimg that the school knows 
a^ul a child, but that any information 
giNcn should be in clearly understandable 
form. Very often bald numerical scores 
wall convey little to parents and what b 


index of relative standing. Percentile 
ranks also indicate relative standing. 

To obtain additional measures of 
readiness (or of actual attainment) we 
might use tests of study skills, or tests of 
special aptitudes in engineering, business, 
music, art, or, more recently, creativity. 
There are also tests of interests and 
morale. 

Any test used should clearly match 
our purposes (validity) and should give 
us the relcs'ant information as accurately 
and dependably as possible (reliability). 
Don t select a test that measures the 
wrong thing, just because it measures 
that waong thing sery accurately. Spend 
some time in trying to decide what you 
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really want to find out. Be conscious of 
the inevitable error in all tests, and deal 
with it as one of the facts of life. 

In achievement testing, even more 
than in intelligence testing, a clear idea 
of purposes is essential. Naturally it is 
easier to construct the test when these 
objectives are stated in testable form. 
For some objectives, the familiar essay- 
test may be the natural or inevitable de- 
vice. For other purposes, some of the 
technical advantages of the short-answer 
tests (reliability, sampling, objectivity) 
may have great appeal. Don’t be too 
hasty in dismissing any form of testing 
as utterly useless. At times, even the 
teacher’s general impression may be a 
useful nteasure. Sample anecdotes, if care- 
fully kept, may also help, but extensive 
reliance on these devices calls for many 
precautions and a great deal of effort. 
Most teachers will also make use of rating 
scales and checklists. 

Setting suitable examination ques- 
tions is quite an art. Essay questions be- 
come more reliable as they become more 
specific and detailed, but this feature may 
defeat your purpose. Often wc can grade 
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essay examinations more satisfactorily if 
we content ourselves with broad group- 
ings of acceptability. Wlien accurac)’ is 
very' important there should be more than 
one reader. In preparing objective items it 
is important to avoid mechanical or inci- 
dental giveaways. Obviously’ wc should 
take ad\-antagc of the opportunity for 
good sampling. 

When standard tests malcli your ob- 
jeetues they svill be found to be tech- 
nically excellent, convenient, but fairly 
expensive, Tlicy also provide norms that 
you can use to judge the progress of your 
students. 

To get a picture of the performance 
of the class on any test you can use a fre- 
quency distribution, average, or other sta- 
tistical device. A profile often helps in tlic 
study of a child, since it permits you to 
compare his performance in different sub- 
jects and to compare acIncNomcnt with 
presumed aptitude. In the latter compari- 
son, however, there is a danger of reading 
too much into the two separate measures. 
To get a combined score showing a stu- 
dent’s general performance it is often 
better to use some form of standard score. 
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achievement. Teachers College Record, 
1960, 62, 164-172. Reprinted in Mono, 
pp. 353-359. 

Findley, W. G., cd.. The impact and im- 
piovcment or school testing programs, 
Ycjrfcoot National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1963, 62, Part II. 

Coslin, D. A., The Search for Mifity: Stand- 
ardued Testing in Social Perspective. 
Kew York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1963. 

D)ct, Findley, and Goslin dal with the 
tan that cduation has suficicd from 
an oveicmpliasis on testing. 

Hams. C \V., cd, Prohferm m Meoruring 
Change. Madison. Wjs.; Unhersity rf 
Wisconsin Press, 1963. 


ajjd the scholastic demands 

Harris, D. B., Children's Drmvings as Meas- 
ures of Intellectual Maturity. New 
York: Haicouit, Brace & World, Inc., 
1963. 

Remmeis, H. H., Rating methods in research 
on teaching, in N. L. Gage, ed-. Hand- 
book of Research on Teaching. Skokie, 
III: Rand McNally & Company, 1963b, 
pp. 329-378. 

For Help in Selecting Published Tests 

Anaslasi, Anne, Psychological Testing. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. 
Buros, O. K., ed., Tests in Print: A Compre- 
hensive Bibliography of Tests for Use 
in Education, Psychology, and Jndwsfry. 
Highland Park, N. J.: Gryphon Press, 
1961. 

Cronbach, L, J., EssentwZs of Psychologicd 
Testing. Nevv York; Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1960. 

Eduational Testing Sendee, Selecting an 
Achievement Test: Principles and Pro- 
cedures. Princeton, N. J.: Evaluation 
and Advisory Service Series, No. 3, 
1961. 

Joint Ccmimittee on T«ting, Some features 
to consider in choosing a published 
lest. Psychological Bulletin, Supple- 
ment, 1954, 51, 1-38. Reprinted in 
Remmen, pp. 458-464. 

This report was prepared hy a committee 
drawn from the Ameiian Psychologial 
Association, the Amcrian Eduational 
Research Association, and the National 
Council on Measurements Used in Edu- 
ation. 

Many of the general textbooks on meas- 
urement also trat this topic. See Rem- 
mers, Cage, and Rummel; and Thorn- 
dike and Hagen. 

For Help in Constructing Tests 

Eduational Tating Service, Making the 
Cl^room Test: A Guide for Teachers. 
Princeton, N. J.: Evaluation and Ad- 
visory Service Series, No. 4, 1961. 
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Green, J. A., Teacher-Made Tests. New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 
1963. 

Wood, Dorothy A., Test Construction: 
Development and Interpretation of 
Achievement Tests. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1961. 
See also the general textbooks on measure- 
ment. A section of essay testing drawn 
from Remmers, Gage, and Rummel is 
reprinted in the readings by Remmers. 

pp. 490-494. 


Interpretation of Test Scores 

Diederich, P. B., Short-Cut Statistics for 
Teacher-Made Tests. Princeton. N. J.: 
Educational Testing Sers’icc, Evaluation 
and Advisory Sers’iec Series, No. 5, 
I960. 

Lyman, H. B., Test Scores and What They 
Mean. Englewood Cliffs, N. )•: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1963, Chapter 4, also Glos- 
sary, p. 193. . . 

Townsend, E. A., and P. J. Burke, Statisti^ 
for the Classroom Teacher. New lork: 
The Macmillan Company. 1963. _ 

Sec additional textbooks on statistic m 
the “Suggestions for Further Reading, 
in the Appendix. 


Piiblislicis of Representative Tests of 
tntclligeiicc, Aptitude, and Acliicvcmcnt 
California Test Bureau, Del Monte Rescarcli 
Pari, Monterey, California. 

(CTMM) CuWornia Shorl Form Test of 
Mcrrtal Maturity, Grades' Kg-Adnlt. 

California Achieremant Tests, battery for 
basic subjects, Grades* 1-14. 

Cooperative Test Division. Educational Test- 
ing Service, Prinecton, Nesv “ 

1947 Cenier Street, Bcrlclcy 4, Cali- 

(SCAT) Seliooland College Ability Tests, 
Intclligcnee, Grades' 4-14. 

(STEP) Saqucnlial 
Progress, Acliieveincnt battery. Grades 

I larc^mb Brace & M’orld, Inc., Test Depart- 


ment, 757 Tliird Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Davis-Eells Tests of Gcncrul Infcl/igcncc. 
(Intended to reduce culture bias.) 
Grades 1-6. 

Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, 
Grades* 1-Collcgc. 

Terman-McNemarTest of Mental Ability, 
Grades 7-12. 

Goodenough-Harris Drain'ng Test, Grades 
Kg-9. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests. Batter)', 
Grades* 1-9. 

Stanford Achievement Tests. Battery, 
Grades* 2-9. 

Esscnf/dl High School Content Battery', 
Grades 9-13. 

Houghton Mifilin Company, 432 Park Ave- 
nue South, New York 16, New York. 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills, Achievement 
batter)’, Grades* 3-9, 

Personnel Press, Inc., 20 Nassau Street, 
Prinecton, New Jersey. 

Kuhlmann-Andcrson InfeWigenee Tests. 
Grades* Kg-12. 

Tlic Psychological Corporation, 504 East 
45tli Street. New York 17, New York. 

(DAT) Differential Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery. Grades &-12. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East 
Eric Street. Chicago 11. Illinois. 

SRy\ Tests of Educational Ability, Grades* 
KV12. 

(FACT) Flannigan Aptitude Classifica- 
tion Tests. Grsde 12 axnl iKyond. 

SRA Achicy-cmcnt Senes. Batter)-. Grades* 
2-9. 

(ITED) /owj Tests of Lducational 
Dcivlopincnt. Achic%ciuent batter)-. 
Grades 8-13. 

•Total ranee of Rradn DifTcrmt forms ptoudol 

for different RtaJe Ie\cb 


[»«Uhhcn of Additional Tests 
\com Ptiblbhing Compiny, Inc.. Roclxillc 
Centre. Ixms hbnJ. Nexv ^orl. 

Die Bobln-Mcnin Company. Inc.. !/.□ 
I-bit 3Sth Street. Indurupoln. JmJunJ. 
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Bnitt. Martin M, 310 Oifoai ^oai, Nw 
Rodielle, New York. 

Bnrcau of Educational Measurements, Kan- 
sas State Teachen College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
State Univeisit)' of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Unhersity, New York 27, 
New York. 

Cento for Psychological Scr.-ice, 1855 Eye 
Street, W., ^^'ashmgton 6, D. C. 

Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc., Mountain Home, North ^rolioa. 

Consulting Psi'cholc^t Press, Inc^ 577 Col- 
lege Avenue, Palo Alto, California. 

Educational Tet Bureau, 720 Washington 
Aseoue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota. 

Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 
1602 Coronado Drh'e, Champaign, Illi- 
nois. 


AND THE SCHOLASTIC DEMANDS 

Ohio Scholarship Tests, State Depa^ent of 
Education, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Penonnel Research Institute, Western Re- 
serve University, Clcs'cland 6, Ohio. 

Psydiometric Affiliates, Box 1627, Chicago 
90, Illinois. 

Scholastic Testing Sers-ice, Inc., 3774 West 
Des'OiJ Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 

Sheridan Supply Company, P. O. Box 837, 
Bcserly Hills, California. 

C. H.Stocltisig Company, 424 North Homan 
As-enue, Chicago 24, Bh’nots. 

Western Psychological Services, 12035 

ihirc Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
fornia. 

Tlie following ffinrs arc available frorrr the 
Cooperative Test Dhision of Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley’ 4, 
California. (16 mm., black and white, 
sound, S50-00.) 

Selecting an Achievement Test 
InteryTreting Test Scores Realistically 
Using Test Results 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In comments made by Uymerv have 
vou heard much c o n eem about what testiag 
IS doing to the schools? Analyze and evaluate 
the arguments you have come aooss. 

2. What u your own attitude to the 
part that testing plaja in a teacher's work? 
a necessary evil? no more worrisome than the 
rest of the teaching job? a challenge? 

3. Suppose that someone has comioced 

you that tlie XYZ test a not a good lest of 
intelligence. What sigrriScarice would yon 
attach to your new conviction? That the test 


would not be a very good predictor of aca- 
demic achievement? or that the test may 
have seriously Injured someone hy giving a 
distorted picture of hb worth? or both? 

4. Compare the usefulness (values and 
limitaUons) of percentile rank, mental age, 
and intelligence quotients as norms. 

5. Outline your attitude to the argu- 
ment about essay and objective tests, and 
vour conclusions, if any, about the questions 
bring argued. 



PART TWO 


► Promoting Learning 
in the Classroom 



CHAPTER 4 


► ^Motivation and Practice 


Motivation is a topic that we encounter 
over and over again. Motivation, need, 
and drive are the chief topics that con- 
cern us when we treat the problems of 
promoting personal adjustment. And rno- 
tivation is an important consideration 
when we deal with social adjustment. 

In this section, motivation is treated 
largely as a process or device. Here we 
speak of using motivation (a) to get t e 
student into a situation in which learning 
can occur, (b) to energize him, activate 
him, or keep him reasonably alert, (c) to 
keep his attention directed to one part 
of the situation rather than another. In 
addition to these basic functions of moti- 
vation, we might hope that what wc do 
will lead him to perform an act 
seat quietly) that is part of the learn B 
task, and that it might also J* 
more readily influenced by whatcic 
resvards arc in store. 

In considering motn-nlion clnc^ « 
the proeess svheteby the teeeher ^ 
pupils wc cicaily betny a classroom 
oitatation. Most psychologists, rn using 


the tenn motisution, would refer, not so 
much to the things we do to motiyate a 
pupil, but to the nature of the motiyated 
state. Tliey would be concerned with tell- 
ing us what it is lilcc to be molimted. In 
describing the nature of the mptis-alcd 
state, some theorists ( Brown, 1961 ) would 
pay most attention to the plijsiological 
conditions responsible for such things as 
hunger, thini, pain, and sex drive. Ollier 
theorists (Hilgard, 1963; Leeper, 1963) 
insist that tl.is would give a very inade- 
quate view of tlic motnuted state, llic 
latter psjcliologists liold that interests, 
emotions (pleasure, enjoyment), per- 
ceptual sets (loohing at this niher than 
that), and actual resolves or decisions also 
play a part in motiiation. and lliat these 
other things arc not alwass clearly trace- 
able to physiological conditions. 

^OItunalcly we arc not reqinicil to 
talc a definite stand in this conlroieisy 
rcganling the precise natuic of llic moti. 
swied state, rot nr. the motivalcrl pupd 
ir the one who be/iiner in alert faihron 
and who lecpr Ins attention fairly closely 
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diiedcd to one feature of the en\'iton- 
mcnt. To manipulate this behawor, we 
will sometimes appal to thing? that 
would be classed as interests. At times we 
will rely on social needs, and at other 
times we maVe invoVe drives that has’C a 
clear physiological basis. 

Much of our mothating is done to 
get pupils into the situation in whidj 
learning can occur. We use various de- 
vices to get pupils to enroll in the ap- 
propriate course, to get them to come to 
class, to sit dovi-n at the typewriter, or to 
enter the swimming pool. Along with 
these efforts, wc go to some trouble to 
Vcq) acthation at a reasonable le\-cl. 
Typically, of coune, we try to make sure 
that activation does not get too low. 
During examinations, however, or on 
similar occasions, we may try to heep it 
from getting too high. With activation 
at a fcasonahle level we must often go 
to some trouble to be sure that attention 
is directed to the chalkboard, the text- 
book, and the work at hand. 

These are the facets of motivation 
tliat you will find stressed in the more 
spccialncd psychological tieatmcnls of 
motivation (Bindra, 1959; Brown, 1961; 
Uall, 1961; Yovsng, 1961). In general, wx 
can expect little or no learning unless 
pupils arc in the right general situation, 
arc reasonably alert, or at least avi-akc, 
and arc attending to the approprile ma- 
tenals. 

MOTl%'ES FOR CLASSROOM USE 

For tlavsitxim use, the most depend- 
able. most natural, and most efficient 
motives arc the basic u^es, needs, or in- 
tCTcsts of the children. Powerful needs, 
VI hen they arc at ssork, automatically take 
care of the conditions necessary (or learn- 
mg. A hungry child is lilcly to be acthx 
and restless He » also likely to keep his 
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attention directed to things having to do 
with food. Similarly, a boy with an in- 
tense urge to become an astronaut or jot 
pflot wall stay around places where aero- 
nautical matters ate discussed, will come 
to life when these topics are menrioned, 
will direct his attention to matters deal- 
ing with aeronautics, and will ignore 
many distracting stimuli such as a sum- 
mons to come to dinner. 

Unfortunately there is no precise 
2 greement among psychologists regard- 
ing the basic needs acting on children. 
Different psychologists prepare different 
lists. In the discussion that follows we 
will make much use of the list prepared 
by H. A. Murray (1938) and his associates. 

Some Ego and Activity Needs 

The ego needs seem directly related 
to classroom work. They refer to the 
student’s needs to preserve an acceptable 
concept of himself, to see himself as ' 
worthwhile in some important way. They 
also refer to his need for activity, for 
experience, and the contrary needs for 
rest and for the reduction of sensory 
experience. 

These activity needs should not be 
neglected. At one time many psychol- 
ogists spoke as if activity and complex 
experience were always forced upon us. 
They suggested that our goal wns alvva)^ 
to reduce the complexity of the stimulus 
barrage and to attain quiescence. Obvi- 
ously, however, these goals or needs work 
only part of the time. At other times vve 
crave activity and an increase in the flow 
of stimuli. For some people, prolonged 
sensor)- deprivation may become intoler- 
able and may induce liallucinations and 
other distortions (Brownfield, 1964). 
This need for stimulation is shovv-n in 
children's curiosity. Children will go to 
some trouble to vs-atch novel or off-beat 
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events (Berlyne, 1960) or to keep inter- 
esting sights in view (see Piaget, 1952, 
in “Suggestions for Further Reading”). 
According to White (1960), the urge to- 
ward activity and the urge to sec interest- 
ing sights become combined in the need 
for effecttince, which is tlic need to ma- 
nipulate or to produce interesting changes 
in the environment. 

A number of the needs listed by 
Murray clearly seem to belong with these 
ego and activity needs: 



Need 


DcscrifiUon 


Achievement 

Counteraction 

Order 

Understanding 

Play 

Sensuous Experience 


To aceomptish something diiHcnlt 

To make up for failure, to o\'Cfcomc weakness 

To pul things into precise or tidy order 

To ask or answer general questions 

To fake part in sports, games, relaxation 

To oliscnc, watch, listen, or to experience esrnts 


Some Social Needs 

TJjcrc is no sharp distinction, of 
course, between ego and social needs. 
Manv of the needs discussed above, how- 
ever* could function on tlic proscrbial 
desert island. Tliosc ncals about to be 
considcrwl. on the contarj-. refer pn- 
marily to relations sWth other people. 


In so far as these needs am m opera- 
tion, they will have much to «>■ alioul 
tlic pupil’s willingness to 1« influcncctl 
b>' the teacher, to accept help or entinsnt 
from him. or from classmates, and al>on( 
his toidcncj to contfdmfc to the clast 
or to help classmates. 
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Need 

Deference 

Affiliation 

Succorance 

Abasement 

Exhibition 

Autonomy 

Dominance 

Nurtutance 

Aggression 

Reicction 
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Descri/jtion 

To admire, support, or yield to a superior 
To be dose to some other congenial person, lo 
work wth him . 

To receive help, sympathy, consolation from an 
ally or protector _ , 

To accept blame, misfortune, or iniury 
To impress, shoeV, or amuse others 
To be independent, to avoid domination or co- 
ercion, to be free to follow impulses 
To control, persuade, or direct others 
To help, support, or console the young, the un- 
happy, or the unfortunate 
To oppose in a forceful manner, to attach, in- 
iure, or seek revenge 

To avoid or to dismiss a disliked or inferior person 


Physiological Needs 

Along with the needs listed, Murray 
considers the need to avoid pain or in- 
jury, and the need for release of sexual 
tension. He also takes into account the 
needs for ait, water, food, urination, and 
defecation, These more physiological 
needs often play a great part in deter- 
mining the student’s behavior, but they 
arc seldom actually utilized to motivate 
him toward the school tasks. Many of 
them, as a matter of fact, far from being 
useful, merely present problems lo us. 
The pupil's need to go to the toilet, for 
instance, may be something we have to 
take into account, but it is seldom ac- 
tually utilized to motivate him toward 
school tasks. Similarly, wc arc unlikely to 
make deliberate use of the hunger needs, 
or the need to avoid the pain of a head- 
ache. or the physiological needs of sex. 
At the best, wc settle for an intcHec- 
tualized form of these primitive needs. 
To develop interest in «afcty education. 
It is tnic, we may appeal to the pupil’s 
gcncnl desire to avoid death. Some other 
activity may be linked to his long-term 
urge to marry. But the first u not the 


same thing as the vivid fear of death in 
its urgent, primitive form, and the second 
is very dfierent from the imperious de- 
mand for immediate sexual release. 

It is not the physical and physiologi- 
cal motives but the social, intellectual, 
and ego motives to which the teacher ap-' 
peals in most direct fashion, and which 
he uses most freely. The teacher is free 
to utilize the child’s need to be with 
people, his need to secure the attention 
of other people, his need to influence 
people and to help them, his need to 
have people think well of him, his need 
lo move things around, to manipulate, 
his need lo rearrange ideas, his need to 
express himself, and his overpowering 
need to think well of himself. 

Using Ego and Achievement Needs 
The achievement need is seen most 
clearly in the student who must con- 
tinually test himself and who is always 
ready lo take on a difficult task merely 
because it is difficult. For such students, 
as McClelland (19S^) and his associates 
have shown, it is often enough to know 
that is is hard lo make a good grade on 
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► Curiosity Is Aroused by the Unusual 


Each pair of pictures in the tabJe is intended to bring out a difference of 
some kind. In the first pair» for instance, the lower picture has more material 
in it. In the second pair there is no difference in the number of items but tlie 
first picture shows those items arranged in more regular fashion. Tlic remaining 
pairs bring out differences in homogeneitj' and in regularity of shape. 

Many pairs such as these were shown to college students, ten men and ten 
women. Each person was tested individually. During the test, a pair of pictures 
would be shown on a screen. Bcliind the screen, hidden from the student, there 
was an observer who watched the student's eyes and kept a record of the time 
spent in watching each picture in the pair. Tlje experimenter made sure that 
each picture in the pair would be on the left for some students and on the right 
for others. He also made sure that the observer behind the screen did not know 
which picture was to the left or to the right. 




Average Numter of Seconds Spent 
in WcUhing Each Type of Picture 

Type of Picture 


Simple or more 
regular picture 

Complex or lest 
regular picture 


1 

3.4 

4.3 

0.9 {Difference) 

Regular Arrangement 

T ▼ 

3.4 


Inegular Arrangement 

AA 


4.6 

1.2 (Diffcrcncci 

Similar Elements 

oo 

DO 

3.2 


Diverse Elements 

OO 


4.9 

J.7 (Difference) 

Regular Shape 

Irregular Shape 

o 

3.J 

4.7 

16 (Difference) 


On !lic3>OT6c tl.c5luel™is spent a link ovet lli.ee seconds lool.ns at t ic 
more conventional or mote resniir pictures arid more tune (d.5 seconds) on the 
less conventional slesigns. 71.o slilfereneo in these aserases ssa, sis, uf, cant. 


SOURCE 
enting responwj, 


D. K. BerlsTie, Tlie mSoesice ef txmpkfr ' 

npomes, /oornal e/ Esperiinenlal PoeWcev, 19.S, 5S, .S9-.9a. 
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this Rssignment, or that a certain prob- 
lem is considered insoluble. This trait is 
probably an outcome of an early child- 
hood training that emphasized achiev'e- 
ment or independence. This need for 
achievement can be enhanced, especially 
in boys, by pep talks or by stories of men 
who have succeeded in spite of serious 
handicaps. 

It is possible, by the way, that this 
achievement need is too often neglected. 
When chddren complain about school, 
they are much more likely to complain 
that things are boring than that the sub- 
jects are too difficult. 

Oosely associated with a continuing 
need to test oneself are the persisting ego 
needs, the need to think rvell of oneself, 
especially m the areas of life that really 

tecl that his performance on a certain 
lask IS a measure of his real svorlh as a 
^rson, he still exert himself Ireroen- 
densly (Alper, 19«i Kausler, 1931) 
many college stodents, such moU«L 

can be brought about by the mere an 
nouncement that the assigned «eSe i 

on TteMA?';' Mure 

on tet svhich really measures intelli 
genre is something svhich no student can 
contemplate svith mdiSerenre 

«.e.each:r™yTl™“r""“ 


ricrs*. rv «pcncnced by thp 

feeling or.nnSve “f ft/Td™®' 

that he il,„„.i,. ""'fent feels 




i"'eH"e.^rettfS''=“-»fego. 
m tVs/v O'crdonc. 




anxious to 

do wtinc when ■‘nut ^ ' People 


the occasional risk of a crushing sense of 
failure or guilt. The judicious teacher 
must encourage the student to distin- 
guish between those tasks which call for 
everything he has, and those needing 
only casual interest. In many problems, 
such as problem solving, the great task 
for the teacher is to reduce ego-involvc- 
ment (see Chapter 7). 

Long-Range Urge for Success. In 
every student, presumably, there is a 
need to make a success out of life, a 
need to amount to something. Thb may 
mean success m a specific vocation, or it 
may be a generalized urge to avoid being 
a non^hty. The student may see him- 
self achieving recognition specifically as 
a scienUst, actor, or basketball player, or 
he may merely have visions of himself as 
rasOT undisclosed 

cess '“"B-lenn drives toward sue- 
c»s are useful to motivate young people 

wuise. Uey may be less useful, however 
hour-byhou; 

lhal tusks 

these lono ♦ P^haps we should save 
lon^rdr- “ ■"“tives for 

up day™ ft h'”! ’’""6 ft™ 

fur a^d ftu pupa 

did work well 'f fhuy 

ftu pupils may get tiS 

them. We mip>5 fi, r about 

ful as mS ‘f®”‘‘ft™''=tutu- 

MmipuUtL] eS!-’’'”"'"®- 

ffnowWge of fte^r,. »"<f 

»«W.y„U'wrJ‘^;i"^t‘f"Begoand 
cuncKihv nwj . f ^ much stress on 
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and the related urge to get a closer and 
more detailed view of complex and novel 
situations. These are powerful urges in an- 
imals, children, and adults (Fig. 4.2). Rats 
are rewarded by entering a runway that is 
merely complex and interesting. In Har- 
low's (1953) classic experiments, mon- 
keys regularly work hard to solve puzzles 
for no other reward than the pleasure of 
moving bolts and levers, or of seeing a 
toy train going around on a track. In- 
fants manipulate spoons, blocks, or paper 
with endless zest, and few of their elders 
can resist the temptation to "monkey” 
with gadgets, pinball machines, or other 
devices that produce interesting results. 
Nor are these attractions limited to in- 
teresting physical manipulation. It is also 
fun to do crossword puzzles, to simplify 
an algebraic expression, to analyze a sen- 
tence, or to guess at the outcome of a 
story. 

In general, these manipulative ac- 
tivities become more intriguing when the 
results produced are immediate and fairly 
clear-cut. The student is especially likely 
to try harder' when there is definite and 
objective evidence of how well he is do- 
ing (Wolfle, 1951). A student squeezing 
on a bulb will squeeze harder when a 
pointer is used to show the score that is 
reached. Students keeping a graphical 
record of the scores in arithmetic or 
typing will usually perform better on the 
next test. 

Providing knowledge of results is an 
excellent way of motivating students to 
apply themselves to the task at hand. It 
is an honest, intrinsic form of motu'3- 
tion, calling for no elaborate pep talks 
or farfetched rationalizations. It is a 
fairly safe method. Knowledge of our 
pre\’ious performance tends to make us 
compete against ourselves. And for most 
of us, this is a contest in which wc can 
hope for considerable success. Wc are 


not asked to match the record of the 
best student in the class or some un- 
attainable ideal. We are merely asked to 
b«it our own previous score. 

In addition to being safe, this motive 
is often readily available. Indeed, it may 
be hard to avoid. When a student an- 
swer a question in class, the teacher’s 
facial expression or the reactions of the 
other students may clearly tell him 
whether he is right or wrong. In me- 
chanical work, in penmanship, or art, he 
can often tell whether his performance 
is satisfactory or not. 

These simple, manipulative urges 
constitute almost the sole source of moti- 
vation used in teaching machines (see 
Chapter 5). In these devices the pupil is 
quite active. He moves things around, 
pulls levers, and manipulates. Almost im- 
mediately after each response he finds 
out how well he has done. Under these 
circumstances children appear to work 
eagerly, and the teacher docs not find it 
necessary to give a pep talk or to invoke 
the more deep-seated, long-term interests. 

\Vlien the results of each act are not 


itomatically revealed, deliberate st^s 
lould be taken to make the knowledge 
• results as definite and immediate as 
) 5 sible. By the use of tape rccordcp, 
udents can often hear their pronuncia- 
m of foreign words played back to 
em. Sometimes students can mark their 
vTi papers from a model as soon as th^ 
lish their exercises. Papers marked hy 
c teacher can be returned as promptly 

^rl^qucnt Tests. One u-ay to make a 
adent’s performance apparent to h^- 
If and to the teacher, is to gisc a test. 
^,1! a student perform better under a 
ogram of frequent tests? At the college 
there is little ads-anlagc cither way 

Ilcjibcns, 1936). In high sch^l. ho«- 
cr there is a slight adwntage for fairlv 



► Do Frequent Quizzes Help? 

The groups in this experiment consisted of four sections in a course in edu- 
cational psj'chology. Students bad been allon'cd to choose their own sections 
whenever schedules permitted. The students in the different sections did not 
differ significantly in age, sex, intelligence or general class standing. All were 
taught by the same instructor. All four sections w^e given a pretest, a midterm 
test, and a final. One section, the control, had no further tests, but the other 
three sections were given a total of thirteen weekly quizzes, or activities of a 
quiz nature. 


Procedure in Weekly 
Quit Period 


Group A, 30 students 

Traditional: Instructor 
grades and returns papen, 
keeping a record 


Possible Contributioru 
from Each Procedure 


1. Increased familiarity 
with subject 

2. Knowledge of results 

3. Desire to get good 
grades on quiz 

1- Increased famOiarity 
with sut^ect 

2. Knowledge of results 


Afeun Score on 
Examination 


Mid- 
term Final 


Gimp B, 28 ,wa=«a 1 . I„„a 5 ,d tmOnrit, 

Pipensodalandlapt nilhsplwt 

34,9 63.9 94.4 

Gioop 0, 14 Itudtntl I. f,„niaritv 

No teal quiz. Instructor with subject ^ e 

merelf reads out the ques- 
tion and gives the answers 

Croup D, 32 students 
No weekly quizzes 

35-9 59.4 92.4 

The midterm results were concefed t 

the observed differences in the original test On covariance) to allosv for 
was significantly ahead of Group D No olhw Group A 

cant, and none of the differences in the filial ^ T 

It would seem that the quizzes had no b?? significant, 

have had a transient effect. “sting effects. Some conditions may 

somcE: L. W. Staodlce and W 1 Pnnt. <-». 

of P„ch 0 to„, 19 m;’si,^S 3®^' to l™i„g, 


treque..! tcu, bul cicn here theie arc . 

some important cautions. Fiat, don’t ? '''''P t"o weebi Indeed 

tests amtiS 

tests picn esety day are not so eSectire *?' ‘ 

“ *'“"<5 “otion, ,ve should not 
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put our faith in surprise tests as opposed 
to tests that are announced ahead of time. 
The results so far suggest that at the end 
of the term, the students working under 
a system of surprise tests learn less than 
those who know in advance when the 
test is to occur. 


Using the Social Motives 

Whether he wishes to or not, the 
teacher is bound to invoke many of the 
social needs. The child has a powerful 
need to be noticed by adults, and prefer- 
ably to be noticed favorably, and to be 
liked. To a certain extent the teacher 
may try to reduce this pronounced de- 
pendency, but he cannot overlook it, and 
up to a point, he is likely to use it (Sears 
and Hilgard, 1964). 

The teacher, of course, is not the 
only one whose opinion matters. In many 
school situations, indeed, the approval of 
classmates or of members of the gang, 
may outweigh that of the teacher. Rather 
than try to make any precise distinction 
in this matter, we may merely assuiw 
that the typical student is concerned 
about appearing well in the eyes of others 
and will exert himself to this end. 

Announcing a Standard to be Met. 
By letting a student know that a cert^ 
amount or quality of work is expcctro, 
we invoke his need for approN’al. \yhclhcr 
we stress the point or not, we intima c 
that this is what he must do to get our 
approval and that of the world wc repr^ 
sent. Typically we do this ourselves, tc 
ing a student that he is expected to t^ 
25 words a minute, or to know HW 
Spanish words. Such standards, of cour^ 
should be set individually and should Dc 
based on the student's previous per orm 
ancc. Often students can be encouraged 
to set reasonable standards for t lem 
selves, setting a new goal as soon as cac i 


standard has been reached (Leuba, 1930). 
At times teachers have offered a material 
rew'ard to each pupil who meets the 
standard assigned to him. This definitely 
boosts performance but does not seem 
feasible as a regular procedure and may 
have undesirable effects on character. 

Observing the Work of Others, but 
Working Privately. This is the situation 
which prevails when one or two good 
students are working at the board and 
the other children are at their desb. 
When this pace-setter arrangement is in 
effect there is some increase in speed of 
output but no increase in the quality of 
the output. The presence of the pace- 
setter induces the children at their desks 
to do more exercises but docs not pre- 
vent them from making errors. 

Being Observed by Others. If the 
child is working at the board where all 
the class may see (and perhaps com- 
ment) will he perform better than he 
would if working at his desk? Tlic answer 
is twofold. Under such obtrusive obserx-a- 
tion the quantity of routine work wHI 
increase markedly. Tlic number of deci- 
sions regarding difficult issues wHl be re- 
duccd. So will the quality of the routine 

work. . . . . 

Compelilion- Competition can M 
depended on to increase output. \\ ork- 
in^n New York selrools, 
one experiment. Mailer (19- ) mg 
Euide-six cliildren to sec svlro could male 
the greatest gain in adding -nmte coup 
lets Tire class gamed some 
examples. Tliis is mom than the total 
gain Hrat ordinarily tak« place bctrv«n 
fnrdcs live and eight Of course, to 
stall did not increase that “'"'ij 
merely made better use of skill thq 

'”'''ln'' Ac experiment just rncntioncd. 

il ,ras found that indivrdii.il 

ivas much belter than group competition. 



► Making Decisions While thz World Loots On 

In this expCTiment, a college student, working alone with the experiinmtcr 
in a small lahoratory, was shown a phrase such as, “a musical composition. ^ 
soon as he had read the phrase, the experimenter showed him a pair of words 
such as, “conceito^ymphony.” The student had to decide wliich of these two 
words best fitted the phrase he had just read. Unknown to the student, a record 
was kept of the time he took to make the decision. Each student was ghen some 
choices that were easj' and others that were liard. Some choices wae relatively 
neutral or ohjectise; others made room for preferences, fears, or prejudices. 

The laboratorj’ had a large sheet of glass in one wall, and this made possible 
diSticnt audience conditions for different students. Under one condition the 
student could easily see some four or fi\-e people watching him from behind the 
glass, and he knew that they were also listening. Under a second condition, the 
lights on the glass were arranged so that the audience could not be seen, but 
the student was told about this unseen audience behind the gbss and he knew 
he was being obserstd. Under the third condition, the glass was covered by a 
curtain and there was neither an audience nor the suggestion of one. In all 
120 students took part, 20 men and 20 women working under each condition. 

The results shown in the table were obtained for the first half of the 
experiment. 


Time Taken T© Make a Choice 



No 

Audience 

Seen 

Audience 

Unseen 

Audience 

Difficult Choices, Personal Tone 

179 

20-1 

243 

Difficult Choices, Neutral Tone 

178 

207 

2H 

Easy Chokes, Perwmal Tone 

m 

163 

171 

Easy Choices, Ncuttal Tone 

117 

119 

150 


In general, the diffcrenco between “no audience” and the “unseen audi- 
ence w ere significant at the 5-peicent level. The other differences w ere of ques- 
Uonable significance. These differences did not hold up for the last half of the 
experiment. Apparently the students adjusted to the audience condition. 


The children peiformed at a higher level 
when each child was trying to excel all 
other children. NYhen. on the other hand 
one class was trving to excel another 
class, the influence of competition was 
<\ Group competition was 

tairly effective when a group of boys tried 
to excel a group of girls. The whole prob- 


lem of competition is highly controver- 
sial, of coune, and has proved difficult 
to investigate in an objective fashion 
(Mym, 1962-, Phillips and De Vault, 
W57; Smith and others, 1957). 

Competition is a device which may 
be used to give life to such tasks as a 
spelling drill, especially if the class is a 
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trifle apathetic. Here the students are 
working with words that are fairly fa- 
miliar. For most of the words there is 
relatively little chance of error. We 
should also bear in mind that in this 
type of competition, most students will 
ultimately miss one word. There are likely 
to be many losers. No one loser is likely 
to feel markedly conspicuous or inferior. 

Praise and Blame. In the extreme 
case of social approval or disapproval, the 
teacher overtly praises the student for his 
good work or administers a reprimand for 
poor performance. In general, we should 
present school tasks to students in such 
a way, or in such sequence, that he will 
succeed in the great miiority of those 
tasks, (This problem is discussed in de- 
tail in Chapter 5.) If we manage things 
this way, there will be little occasion for 
overt blame. In spite of our best efforts, 
however, we are bound to encounter work 
that is a mixture of good and bad. At 
this point, we cannot be sure whether 
praise or blame will have the greatest 
effect in bringing about an improvement 
in the future. The reports (Murphy and 
others, 1937; Schmidt, 1941) of the ear- 
lier material reveal a great deal of in- 
consistency from one study to another. 
Later studies (Grace, 1948; Thompson 
and Hunnicutt, 1944) have not com- 
pletely eliminated the confusion, but 
they suggest the possibility, if not the cer- 
tainty, that blame might be quite bad 
for people who are very tense to begin 
with. Blame may have a valuable effect, 
however, for people who are too easy- 
going or lethargic. Tliere is some c\’jdcncc 
to support the common-sense notion that 
what will work for one tcaclicr might not 
work for another. In general it would 
seem wise to let nature take its course, 
avoiding undue reliance on either praise 
or blame. In the long nm \vc might aim 
at a balanced diet with success and 
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praise predominating. On the occasion 
of a lapse, however, we might \'er>* well 
act in a way that seems natural, perhaps 
Ignoring the lapse, perhaps administer- 
ing a good-natured, but definite, rebuke. 

Using the Expressed Interests of 
Pupils 

Presumably the motives already dis- 
cussed are basic and widely distributed. 
They are the inner forces that can be 
depended upon to move people. But 
these are not the surface interests that 
children ordinarily talk about. Hoivever 
fiercely he may feel the urge, the child 
does not go around freely discussing h/s 
need to be loved or to gain the approval 
of others. He does talk freely about base- 
ball, science fiction, or TV programs. 
TTiese are examples of the child's ex- 
pressed immediate interests, derived no 
doubt from his basic needs, but not di- 
rectly expressing themselves as such. 

There arc scores of such specific in- 
terests, In any one culture, some inter- 
ests (in animals, aeroplanes, or stories) 
may be found in almost all children. 
Other interests may be limited to a few 
cultural groups, but can readily be de- 
tected by the teacher. These interests, 
when detected, can be enlisted to provide 
motives for school work. A lesson in 
chemisto'. for instance, can be linked to 
a known interest in photography; the 
ph}-sics of combustion with a known in- 
terest in "hot rods;” refraction of light 
with a known interest in skin diving; 
political history with a recently aroused 
interest in current politics. Such interests 
should be used whcncscr coincnicnt and 
feasible. Provided that jou link them up 
in a convincing manner, there is eser}- 
tiling to be gained from lliis approach. 

By Unking up jour sub/ect with lively 
existing interests )OU automatically lead 
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the chad to come into the presence of 
the materials for instruction, to become 
acti\-ated, and to attend to the lesson. 

Straiesies for Unng Interests. If n-c 
can convincingly link our subject with 
powerful existing interests of the chil- 
dren, our problems in motivation are 
largely solved. But how to do this? 

One solution, of course, is to reverse 
the traditional approach. Rather than 
tr)ing to End interests or needs to moti- 
vate our preselected topics, we could start 
with, the interests and needs to be found 
in the chadren and let these determine 
the subjects to be taught at any given 
time. This position is adopted, in one 
degree or another, in each of three gen- 
eral programs. In the complete chad- 
centered curriculum, the immediate in- 
terests of the children determine what 
is to be taught and when it is to be 
taught. In the less extreme program of 
flexible timing, the school decides what 
should be taught, but the teacher is gov- 
erned by the immediate interests of the 
pupils in deciding when each topic is to 
be taught. Elections, for instance, must 
be understood sometime, but they will be 
introduced when pupils show an interest 
in the topic. In a much mote conserva- 
tive policy of using expected interests, 
the school decides what shall be taught, 
and to a great extent, when it should be 
taught. In deciding on the sequence of 
topia, however, 'ia& curriculum makers 
take into account the tjpical interests of 
each age group. If it is known, for in- 
stance, that twelve-year-olds frequently 
show an interest in politics, we could 
schedule some election topics for grades 
SIX or seven. 

Contrmersies Regarding the Strate- 
gics. You vnU notice that, in listing these 
digercnt approaches, we arc in the mid- 
dle of a tremendous conttoverey that has 
rocked the educational world and file 
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general public as well (Cremin, 1961). 
The proponents of the complete child- 
centeted approach believe that this ap- 
proach not only solves the problems of 
motivation but that it is also an approach 
demanded by ethical considerations. They 
believe that the needs and interests of 
children are not merely laughable foibles. 
Such interests and needs arc very real 
and important in th«r own right and 
the school has a moral obligation to meet 
the needs felt by the pupils at the mo- 
ment. 

Obviously many people take violent 
exception to this approach. Thej’ claim 
that there arc certain subjects that should 
be taught and that the school has the 
responsibility for deciding this matter. 

It cannot delegate this responsibility to 
anything as undependable as the spon- 
taneous interests of children. 

Flexible timing runs the risk of vio- 
lating the inherent unity in some sub- 
jects. It may also disregard the dehnite 
sequence (algebra before analytic geome- 
try') found in other areas. There is also 
the very’ down-to-earth possibility that 
some teachers, excellent in most respects, 
may just lack the agility' that is needed 
to keep jumping from one facet of the 
subject to another. 

Confusion Regarding the Word 
“Needs”. If ytm do become involved in 
a discussion of the general merits of the 
three general approaches, you will prob- 
ably encounter much talk about meeting 
the needs of youth. To avoid unneces- 
sary confusion, the psychologist would 
you to remember that the word 
“need is often used in two quite differ- 
ent senses (Komizar, 1961). From his 
bedroom, Jimmie calls, “I need a' drink 
of vv-ater.” He expresses a simple orgiin- 
ismic need. The drink is something he 
rally wants. Perhaps it is something his 
body requires. His mother says, “That 
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child needs to learn what bedtime 
means.” Here the word "need” is used 
in quite a different sense. It refers to 
something that Jimmie ought to do, or 
that his mother would like him to do. 
This is often called a normative need. 

In many educational discussions the 
organismic and the normative needs are 
lumped together as if they were the same 
things (Low, 1953). At times, when peo- 
ple are talking about meeting the needs 
of youth, they mean meeting organismic 
needs, helping children get the things 
they actually want. At other times such 
people mean meeting normative needs, 
or teaching the child what we think he 
ought to know, or what will be good for 
him later on. This latter interpretation, 
of course, represents the age-old purpose 
of the schools and is a far cry from the 
policy of meeting immediate, organismic 
needs. 

For the curriculum maker, there may 
be some justification in lumping together 
the normative and organismic needs. The 
school may feel equally obligated to take 
care of both kinds of needs. When we 
set out to deal with these needs, how- 
ever, we must realize that psychologically 
speaking, they are oceans apart, 
ganismic needs are self-motivated. Jlic 
normative needs, on the other hand, may 
be completely lacking in motivatjon. 
Much of our work consists of taking the 
things that the pupil should Icam, ^ 
linking them up in some way with what 
he wants to do. 


Intrinsic vs. Extrinsic Motives 

To supply 0 motive for eny given 
taslc SVC be nbic to «!! “ 

need intrinsic to the tas or .. j 

iuorts!a^^:ochnd-snecdtoget 



ond Pvblicotleni Service, Stanford Unlvariity 

Ern«$t R. Hilgord 


rid of that grimy feeling would be an 
intrinsic motive. Ilis need to aNnid a 
scolding from his mother would be an 
extrinsic motive. Or, to take an academic 
example, his wish to be able to read 
would be an intrinsic motive, whereas 
his hope to gain the teacher’s approwl 
would be extrinsic. 

There is an important practical 
difference between intrinsic and extrinsic 
needs. An intrinsic need can be met only 
by the behavior in question— only by 
washing the hands or by learning to read. 
TIjc extrinsic needs can be met by wri- 
ous roundabout dc\-ices. Or, more ac- 
curately, a person may ir)’ to meet these 
needs by roinulalxjut dcsiccs. W'ilhout 
washing his hands, the small Iwy may 
try to as'oid trouble with his mother by 
sta)ing out of her way. by pretending 
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hit. If wc feel that they are already too 
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illness, or by beeping his hands svell up 
into his sleeses. Without learning to 
read, the child may try to curry favor 
ivith the teacher by lavish use of apples, 
babyish behavior, or by acting as teach- 
er’s little helper. 

Obviously, the intrinsic need leads 
more directly to the behasnot that wc 
desire. When we use this motise, more- 
over, there is less need for supplementary 
restraints to prevent roundabout behavior. 
Tr>’ not to be too rigid about using in- 
trinsic motives, however. In the hurly- 
burly of teaching you may not alvva>-s be 
able to lay your hands on an appropriate 
intrinsic motive. Here it would be better 
to use some safe and suitable extrinsic 
molhe than to do nothing. It is always 
possible, moreover, that an activity, like 
reading, origiiully brought about by some 
extrinsic motive, may later become an 
intrinsic interest in its own right. More 
will be said about this when we discuss 
funrtioTuI autonomy. 

THE MECHANICS OF MOTTVATION 

Motivation is needed to get students 
into the general situation in which learn- 
ing can occur, to keep them awake and 
reasonably active, and to keep their atten- 
tion directed to the task at hand. To ac- 
complish these things we should use basic 
needs and interests when possible. For 
controlling activation and directing at- 
tention, however, there arc also some 
rather simple, mechanical things that we 
can do. 

Controlling Activation 


jillety Of alert, wc may need to induce 
a more relaxed condition. 

As we all know, sheer physiology has 
a great deal to do with the general level 
of wakefulness, activation, or level of 
arousal (Duffy, 1962). Much recent in- 
terest in this problem, as a matter of 
fact, has been set off by the intensive 
study of one portion of the brain stem, 
the reticular division, that controls the 
level of arousal or degree of activation 
(Magoun, 195S). Tlie activity of this 
part of the brain stem is closely rebted 
to the general blood chemistry which is, 
in turn, affected by fatigue, poisons, hor- 
mones. or dmgs. 

The physical environment also plays 
a big part. We arc all familiar with the 
lulling effect of subdued and distant 
sounds. Monotony and regularity arc the 
especial enemies of wakefulness. We are 
most likely to doze when the stimuli fol- 
low a rhythmic or predictable pattern, 
when there arc no unexpected events to 
disrupt the pattern, when the broad and 
level turnpike brings no surprises. Drowsi- 
ness is csj^’ally likely to set in when we 
are Ibtening to someone read, or listen- 
ing to a mechanical recording. In this 
situation, the sounds often have less 
range or variety than when people talk 
spontaneously, and we can depend upon 
it that the reader or recording will pre- 
sent few abrupt changes in tempo or in- 
flection. Wakefulness or arousal is 
brou^t about, on the other hand, by 
intensity, variety, or the threat of the 
unexpected. Even when the blood chemis- 


Performance is at its best when acti- 
vation or arousal is at a moderate level 
(Malmo, 1959). We should avoid drowrsi- 
ness at one extreme and panic at the 
other. If we feel that out pupils are too 
indolent, wc may have to arouse them a 


try would bring about sleep, we can push 
people into wakefulness, if not into panic, 
by intense stimuh such as bright lights, 
loud noises, cold water, pain, or rough 
Mndling. To maintain wakefulness in the 
aassroom, variety or the unexpected may 
be more feasible than sheer violence or 
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intensity. A switch from one group of 
stimuli to another can work wonders. 
Pupils drowsing through a lecture may 
come awake with the mere introduction 
of another voice, as when a student asks 
a question. 

Controlling Attention or Directedness 

Clearly the student must look at 
some features of the situation and must 
ignore others. He must look at the Latin 
text and ignore the charms of the girl in 
the seat just ahead. He must attend to 
the music on the piano and ignore the 
conversation in the next room. Directed- 
ness means something more than merely 
passive watching. It means that the 
pupil’s activities will change as the nature 
of the task changes. The pupil who is 
really directing his attention to the lesson 
in the teaching machine, or to the man- 
agement of the car, will show appropriate 
changes in his behavior as he encounters 
changes in the task. 

Anything new or different is likely 
to attract attention. When the familiar 
and the novel are side by side, the novel 
will win out. Attention is even greater 
when the new thing goes against our 
expectations, the automobile with thrw 
wheels, or is incongruous— a large, bur y 
man with an exceptionally quiet voiw. 

The louder sound or brighter J^I>1 
has a stronger pull on our attention. This 
is especially true if the intense stim^s 
stands out from its backgroun , c 
elaborate, complex gadget is more likely 
to attract attention than is its simpler 
counterpart. 


Coordinating Activation and 
Attention 


Ordinarily activation and 
go liand in band, Wl.atcvcr n-e do to 
boost one will also boost tlie otlicr. An 


unexpected bang in the chemistr)’ lesson, 
for instance, will attract the attention of 
the students and get them somewhat ex- 
cited. And again, ordinarily, an excited 
pei^on has his mind 6xed on one thing. 
Conversely, anyone intently watching a 
single event will find himself tense and 
activated. There are exceptions, of course. 
A man half asleep may keep his indolent 
eflforts consistently directed to the annoy- 
ing fly or to the blanket that is slipping 
off. Conversely, we may obser\'e someone 
all keyed up and nervous, but dominated 
by no definite purpose and with his at- 
tention at the mercy of any chance 
stimulus. 

For efficiency in most tasks, the two 
facets of attention and activation must be 
more or less in step. An increase in one 
may cause trouble unless it is matclicd 
by an appropriate change in the other. In 
some rather monotonous tasks, for in- 
stance, attention may be at a reasonable 
level, but the student may be getting ex- 
ceedingly drowsy. At this point we should 
do something to bring Iiim to life or to 
activate him, even if what we do might 
distract his attention from the task in 
which he is engaged. The attention is of 
little use unless it is matched by an ap- 
propriate activation level. For this reason, 
it IS not surprising to learn that, for 
monotonous work, a slight distraction 
may actually lead to an increase in effi- 
denej- (McBain, 1961). Wc see this 
when the high school student is doing 
his Iiomcwork uith jazz blaring from the 
radio, Tlicrc is some interference with 
his attention, but this is more than o\cr- 
comc by the fact that he lias a higher 
degree of acthution. 

Wc face a more serious problem of 
keeping the tut) facets in step with ach 
other when wc reach the higher Icsels of 
acthuUon. As wc ha\e seen, cfTicienc)- » 
likely to fall off when the degree of 
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► When Distraction May Help 

Some of the memben of the Camdim Ait Force were assigned to the 
monotonous task of printing a sequence of 7 pairs of letters, K^LH, IM, Af , 
KV, TZ, IW, over and over again for a period of 42 minutes. Tlic letters Jiad 
to be printed on a tape that was advanced one line at a time at a Bxed rale, 
^kmoty was not stressed, since the sequence was printed on a card and the 
subject could glance briefly at the card at anytime. The task prosed difficult, 
however, as the letters could easily be confused. Whenever a man thought he 
had made an error he was supposed to press a button with his foot. 

To reduce the variation in stimulation as much as possible, the room in 
which each man worked was cos-cred with a black drape. Outside noises were 
masked by the hum of a large exhaust fan. 

After some preliminary experience, half the men continued to work under 
these quiet conditions. The remaining men, however, worked while a record of 
a speech was played backward. At times, short snatches of music, or intcUigiblc 
speech were added to this meaningless noise. 

Tire men working with only the steady hum of the fan made 16.4 cnon 
per thousand responses, whereas those working with meaningless noise made 
only 12.2 errors. The difference of 4.2 b sigmfiont at the 5-pciccnt level. Tfie 
latter group, however, were no more accurate In reporting their errors, report- 
ing 55 percent of such enors as compared to a 56-percent report on the part 
of those working under quieter conditions. Thb diScrcnce of 1 percent is not 
signifleant. 

souxCE \V. N. McBain, Noise, the “arousal hypolhesis,” and monotonous work, foumel 
of Allied Psychology, l<)61, ^5, 509-517. ' 


arousal passes a certain point. This dc- 
aease in efhdency will become much 
more pronounced if the increase in actn-a- 
tion IS not matched by a clear-cut focus- 
ing of the attention on the task at hand 
(Eason and Branks, 1963). Indeed, some 
psychologists (Duffy, 1962) hold that 
increase in activation would bring no 
dcacasc whatever i! attention were ap- 
propriately focused. However that may 
be. we should try to be sure that marked 
arousal is accompanied by appropriate 
concentration of attention. At this poin^ 
ironically enough, we face the problem 
that m trying to sharpen the focus of 
attention so as to match the actis-ation 


level, we may further increase the degree 
of activation itself. 

We run the risk of marked ineffi- 
ciency when activation grotly outruns 
the degree of attention. Assuming a rea- 
sonable degree of activation to begin 
with, however, we face little risk from the 
converse problem. Provided we cun keep 
activation within reasonable bounds, that 
B to say, there is little danger of getting 
tro much attention; typically, the more 
the better. 


In general, whenever either member 
of our team is markedly ahead of the 
other, SVC should do something to biiug 
the laggard into line, even at the cost of 
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curtailing the leader. Bej'ond the middle are extremely anxious or worked up, there 
ranges of arousal, it is especially impor- is often some relief or reward even after 
tant to see that activation does not out- making a mistake. \Vhen we are terribly 
run attention. worried about a situation it is a relief 


ADJUSTING MOTIVATION TO 
THE TASK AT HAND 

It is obviously true that we must 
have a certain amount of motivation if 
learning is to take place. It is also true 
that motivation can be overdone and that 
we can push the level of activation to 
the point where learning becomes ineffi- 
cient. Are there some rules to help us to 
keep motivation at the proper balance? 


even to know the worst, and a mistake 
brings this kind of relief. Finally, of 
course, the person who is intensely 
worked up and anxious to succeed may 
quit completely when he encounters fre- 
quent failures. 

The Specter of the Unmotivated Class 
In general we should go to some 
trouble to keep motivation at a low level 
whene\-er we suspect that the pupils are 
inclined to be a bit anxious about school 


Probability of Error 

In some tasks there is little likeli- 
hood of serious enor. In other tasks, how- 
ever, some enor is extremely likely or 
almost inevitable (Fig, 4.3). In learning 
to press the brake of a car when we see a 
red light, for instance, we are not likely to 
do many wrong things. We can be too 
slow, or we can “beat the gun,” but we do 
not have to choose between many rival re- 
sponses. When first learning to hit the 
letter "e” on the typewnter, however, 
there arc a great many wTong responses we 
can make— and willl 

Spence and his students (Farber 
1^55) have made much of this difference' 
Their experiments suggest that whencs-er 
mutate arc eaticmely likely mottation 
thouW be k^t at a low leael (Ca,taneda 
nd othen, 19,6b). With great probabil- 
tty ol ciror, high motiration can hurt in 
wnl ways. \Vhen tense nr worked op, 
»c aie more likely to blurt out any an- 
™ that IS on the tip of the tongi t„ 

f if .“’s' '“l”"“t that presents 

itselt. And in this situation, the answer 
n the tip of the tongue could easily be 
the wrong answer. Furthermore, wlra nt 


m general, that they are more excited 
than usual, and that the subject is one 
in which errors are likely. 

Can we go too far in cutting dosvn 
on the motivation? Under the circuni' 
stances just mentioned, this is not a seri- 
ous danger. To he sure, there must be 
enough motivation to get the student 
to go through the motions which make 
raming possible. But once he is going 
through the motions in adequate fashion, 
there is not too much danger of under- 
moliwtion. Even listless or lackadaisical 
practice syill produce considerable learn- 
ing at this stage of development 

Not only is it possible that some 
taming takes place svhen the student 

1 “"te- 
rn i “i ettperiments 

on incidental taming suggest that some 
temmg can take place even when peo- 

no Idea that teaming is eapccled of them 
(Adams, 1957). Without ttying to ,o“ 

SteLh”™’'** ““tn- 

tciM telephone numhcir or addresses or 

mi at If!"'"”" eommcrcSls -By 

mmg the well-known Greenspoon effect 
(Ktasner. 1958), you can IndL nn^n- 
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Ffg. 4.4. Influ«nce of motivation ot different levels of competence. 


scious Jeanu'ng in other people. By smil- 
ing or “coming to life” when your fellow- 
diner scratches his ear, or arranges his 
tie, you can make him “leam” to carry 
Out these actions to an absurd extent, 
even though he has no idea of why you 
are “coming to life” or why he himself 
has acquired this compulsion. When tak- 
ing part in a formal experiment, of coune, 
he may suspect something (Farber, 
1963). The evidence suggests that some 
learning can take place when people are 
in bed and practically asleep— have no 
recollection of having been aw’afcc— al- 
though there is no learning when they arc 
in a really sound sleep (Emmons and 
Simon, 1956). People tiying to break a 
code, or to work out the key of a com- 
pJcx puzzle, often Jose nothing whalocr 
when encouraged to adopt a relaxed at- 
titude at the outset (Deese, 1958). 

Notice that there is some disagree- 
ment on this matter. It is still quite pos- 
sible that vigorous, zestful practice will 
be more effective than the indilTcreiit, 
heel-dragging pcrfonnancc we so often 


deplore. Certainly the highly motivated 
behavior is more pleasant to obsene. It 
is possible, moreover, that gmdging, in- 
different practice may lead to a habit of 
lack of effort. In view of all this, there 
is much to suggest that wc slwuld en- 
courage a reasonable degree of effort on 
the part of our students. TTic additional 
effort may do some good. Within limits, 
it should do no harm. But let us not be 
too disturbed when an exceedingly in- 
dolent performer proves to have learned 
as much as his more conscientious class- 
mates. 

Motis’ation at Different Levels of 
Competence 

It is clear that it is svhen the student 
is a beginner in any subject that wc 
should l>c careful to keep motivation at a 
fairly low level. At this stage, mistakes 
arc more likely to occur. As the stmlait 
acquires skill, Iioucser, the likchliood of 
error is less and at this stage it might I)C 
wise and ssmild ccrfamly be pcnnissilde 
to bring wothation to a higher IcstJ. 
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Actually the whole problem of moti- 
\’ation talces on a different significance as 
we move from the early to the later stages 
of learning (Fig. 4.4) . At the outset of any 
learning, moth’ation is likely to be a seri- 
ous problem, ^^^len considerable skill has 
been acquired, howe\er, there is less need 
to be concerned about the matter of 
motivation one way or another. Consider 
a student just beginning piano lessons. 
To combat drowsiness we may go to 
some trouble to arrange for practice at 
a favorable time of day. If he has little 
genuine interest, we may wish to add 
some extrinsic motive such as the need 
for approval or even a material reward. 
But we will keep the eagerness at a mod- 
erate level and will try to make sure that 
he is not too nervous or anxious. At this 



stage we will be especially careful to 
eliminate possible distractions such as 
interesting conversation or a television 
program. We may have to make repeated 
attempts to get the pupil to attend to 
the music and to strike the ke)-s. 

After our student has learned to play 
well, many of these matters can he ig- 
nored. The distractions against which we 
had to protect him in earlier times now 
present no problem. When he is really 
engrossed in his plajing we may actually 
find it hard to interrupt him. There is 
little need to worry about keeping alert- 
ness within the narrow optimum range. 
He pla>-s reasonably well within wide 
ranges of activation, when half asleep at 
one extreme, or in the panic of recital 
nerves, at the other. 


otien the skilled activitv’, origi- 
nally induced by bribes or other extrinsic 
a moBva in itself. 
It beromes something which the student 
does ioi its own sale and which is now 
» attnetive that it acts as an incentive 
for inlenmediate steps. Now the student 
mar do many other things just for the 
pleasure of playmg the piano. 

It IS not at all unusual to End that 
had to he 
eatrinsic moti- 
nahr attmetin; in its own 

afe ac =ay that 

^ hom greatly stressed’ thfrilrithl^ 

acen.r' “ mhool subjects do 

rhSta'iT autonomy, do 

Afte a™ "=■' moUi-es. 

smdenraT"!/'”"' ““P'^'ence. ma^; 
up will more remote or farfetched needs. 
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TYPES OF PRACTICE OR ACTIVITY student can guess or anticipate the next 

word or so when you stop him in the mid* 
Learning comes from the acts that a sentence (Rubenstein and Abom, 
the pupil performs, from the circum- 1958). If he can anticipate too many 
stances to which he is attending, and at any point, the reading becomes 

from the events that follow his actions. l>o«ng and too easy. But if he can't antici* 
The chief purpose of motivation is to words, he will find the reading 

guarantee that he will be acting in a qu'te difficult. 

given way at the time he is attending to reacting that goes on in reading 

a given situation or symbol. This process “ business of guessing what 

is seen in the recitation, when the stu* “ coming next. As a matter ol fact, this 
dent becomes aware of the teacher’s ques- probably the simplest and most me* 
tion, or flash card, or the work on the chanical form of reaction. We do other 
chalkboard; when he comes up with some interesting things as well. Read- 

kind of answer or response; and when he '"S present-day speeds across the 

encounters the teacher’s comment or Atlantic, for instance, the student may 
some new situation or result. The process of many other things— the time 

is also seen when the student is practic* probable speeds of the 

ing on the typewriter, or on a musical or a host of other items. An au* 

instrument, or working, on one of the thor may take pleasure m trymg to make 
teaching machines. In each case he be- something that he docsn t 

comes aware of some symbol, makes some 9 uite say, as when he speaks of the Bard 
sort of movement, and encounters some Avon but forces us to think of 
new situation or result. Shakespeare. , ,n 

Listening is very much like reading 
except, here, the timing is under the con- 
trol of the speaker. As in the case of the 
Reading or Listening reader, the listener is making many silent 

responses to the statements he hears. Tlic 
TTiere are some situations in which lecturer should allow for the many silent 
the activity considered necessary for learn- responses which are being made to his 
ing is not apparent at first glance. A remarks. \Vlien he introduces a novel 
closer look, however, shows such activity idea (and surely many of the ideas he 
to be present in a very lively fashion. A introduces will be somewhat novel) he 
student quietly reading a book, for in- should not pass over this idea too quickly, 
stance, really is carrying on a lively pro- He should linger over it, repeat it in 
gram of activity. Having read (attended slightly different words, state it tliis way 
to) the first part of the sentence, he is and state it that way, and dwell on it for 
almost bound to run ahead a bit and some time. By thus holding tlic idea be- 

guess at Wien fore the students for a considerable 

his eyes catch up, he finds out whether length of time, and holding it before 
or not his guess (the rest of the sen- them in a stimulating way, he permits 
tcnce) was correct. Tliis is t>pical in all them, and, indeed, actually impels them, 
reading. In fact, one s-erj' good way to to make scseral reactions to the idea, 
judge the “readability” of a given scicc- One of these responses has a chance of 
tion is to find out how well the tjpical being the right one. 



► Lecture vs. Discussion 

For one diAion of a class in college malhcmafe, the inslractor taught tsvo 
small sccliom of hvent;' to thirty students each, using the Icetacdiscuss.on 
auwoach. Each section met for three such sessions each weeh. The instructor 
also met the students in smaller groups for a one-hoiir laboratory session each 
wecl: Later in the year, the same instructor taught scsent>’ students in one large 
class' He used the straight-lecture approach. There «cre three lectures per weeV 
supplemented by two one-hour laboratory sessions meeting in small groups. 
Unlike the previous class, these latter laboratories were led by student assistants. 

Achiev’ement was measured by an objective test covering manipulation and 
understanding of mathematical concepts, and by an essay test on the nature of 
mathematics. The mean scores at the beginning and the end of the coune are 
shown in the table. 


Objective Tett 


Essay Test 



Initial 

Fnial 

Gohi 

Tniibl 

FiruiZ 

Gain 

47 students taught 
m small lecture- 
discussion group 

115.6 

192.8 

77.1 

17.0 

22.7 

5.7 

39 students hoffl 
the Urge lecture 
class 

113.9 

187.8 

73.9 

18.6 

24.9 

6.5 

Advantage for small 
classes 



+3.2 



-0.6 


Neither of these difiereoces is significant 

In a poll of student opinion, the instructor received a higher rating from 
tlic students who were taught in small sections. The laborator>’ sections accom- 
panjing the large sections were rated more favorably than those accompanying 
the small classes. Both procedures were rated as better than the college average. 

soutet: Ruth ChurcMl and Paub John. Conservation of leaching time through the me 
32^^27' vtudent attivUnU. Jounwl of Educational Psychology. 1938, 49, 


Class Discussions 

\Vlicn a discussion is going on, some 
of the students will make Ihdr reactions 
out loud, and in those cases the teacher 
can quickly tell wlicthcr or not those 
students arc on the nght track. But he 
can only tell about the student who has 
luM spoken. I^di of the other students 


also makes silent reactions to what the 
instructor has said. Each is also making 
some reaction to the student’s contribu- 
tion. It may happen that the student who 
first makes a comment may be completely 
off the track. His comments, in turn, may 
elicit reactions from other students, some 
out loud, othen silent, that are even far- 
ther astray. This complex interaction is 
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very hard to control. Many an instructor 
finds it easier to control the host of silent 
reactions of the students when the in- 
structor himself is doing most of the 
talking. 

The management of a discussion is 
a tricky business. In spite of the expected 
advantages of the discussion method, in- 
deed, the typical college instructor gets 
no better results from the discussion than 
he does from the lecture method (Mc- 
Keachie, 1963; Stovall, 1958). We have 
little evidence as to how the two ap- 
proaches compare at the high school 
level. It would be natural to suppose, by 
the way, that it is chiefly the “commu- 
nicating” student who profits from dis- 
cussion. For the silent student, who 
merely listens anyhow, it may be belter 
to listen to the typical instructor than to 
listen to the typical fellow-student. 
Whenever we do use the discussion 
method we should keep this in mind 
and try to be sure that as many students 
as possible take part (Walther, 19-11). 
(See Chapter 12 for a discussion of the 
related problem of the group-centered 
approach.) 


GRAPHICAL RECORDS 
OF LEARNING 


Many teachers encourage pupils to 
keep a graphical record of their perform- 
ance from day-today or wcek-to-wcck. 
Pupils, for instance, can keep a plot ot 
the books they have read by using devices 
such as that in Figure 4.5. 

Whenever the performance can be 
given as a numerical score as m sp^ 
of reading, number of words spelled cor- 
rcctly, or number of nrithmct.c prob ^ 
completed, the record eon talc the 
of a eiaph of learning. Tlic bars sliorni 
in Figure d.6 may be ".ore eour;anent 
for joimgcr ciuldren. Tire cune. Figure 


4.7, may give a better picture of con- 
tinuity. 

Such graphical records ser\e several 
purposes. They provide knowledge of re- 
sults in moderately dramatic form. Most 
children keeping such records definitely 
tty to beat their own previous perform- 
ances. Such records can also be useful to 
the teacher. They show at a glance 
whether or not performance is improring, 
and whether or not the rate of improve- 
ment is changing. The section of the 
curve from a to b, for instance, shows in- 
creased perfonnance throughout, but 
varying rates of growth. 

The General Pattern of 
Learning Curves 

In looking at a cun-c of learning for 
any one student we arc bound to wonder 
how this compares with the “tjpical” or 
average cune. This should not concern 
us too much since each child may im- 
prove in a somewhat different way. Such 
cun-cs have a few features that occur 
fairly regularly, however, and these fea- 
tures should cause us no surprise wlicn 
we sec tliem. 

In many cuncs >-ou will sec a \co' 
rapid increase at first, followed by a more 
gradual increase thereafter. Tliis is espe- 
cially likely to happen, as in reading, 
when much practice has occurred before, 
and when the first stages of the graph 
merely bring out what the pupil already 
knows. Such a rapid initial increase is 
also seen when, as in memorizing a for- 
eign r-ocabubr>-, the student masters the 
easy items in tlic first fesv trials and must 
deal with the more difficult items later. 

lilts rapid initial increase, although 
frequent, is by no means unh-crsal. In 
some kinds of practice, as a matter of 
fact, there is little or no growth at first, 
follossrd by a snowballing effect when 






Fig. A7. leoming curve showing progress in tneniofiring o poem. 
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in that case we should be prepared to 
pay the heavy cost o! csccptional attain- 
ment. 

In Figuie 4.7 the portion Qt the 
cur\e from b to c shows a IcNtling o3 
period, or a plateau. A^in, such tem- 
porary halts in improvement are frequent 
but by no means unuersal. Often the}' 
will cure themselves. If such a plateau 
should persist it may be that the student 
has bera using an inefficient method all 
along (adding by counting on his fingers) 
and has now gone as far as this method 
will tahe him. It may mean that some 
new concept (the meaning of a mathe- 
matical limit) is still to be mastered. It 
may be boredom or loss of interest. 

In the matter of discouiagemcnt or 
lach of interest, wc face a sicious circle. 
^Vhe^e^•er a prolonged plateau does oc- 
cur, discouiagemcnt and lack of interest 
are likely to follow. To combat this diffi- 
culty, try to get the pupd to look at the 
whole graph from the beginning. In this 
way he can see his long-term progress. 
You may be able to convince him that 
this recent lack of impros-ement, which 
now looms so large in his thoughts, is a 
minor matter in the light of his long- 
term improvement. 

A Final Caution 

Practice, or experience with the ma- 
tcrial to be learned is, of course, essential. 
But we can place too much reliance on 
it. In the first place, we might be tempted 
to assume that since some practice is es- 
sential, more would be better. Very often 
this is not the case. Beyond a certain 
minimum, we often gain IhUe from 
greater amounts of practice. In an inter- 
esting experiment, Rock (1957) had stu- 
dents attempt to memorize pairs of words 
such as one finds in a vocabulary list. 
Each student read oser the list of pairs 


once and then tried to p'c *= 

(response) word of tlic pair as soon as 
he saw the first (stimulus) tcrin. Each 
student would get some paiR right on 
this first test, but would miss a good 
many others. Rock kept the pairs that 
were right, hut took out all that were 
UTong and substituted completely new 
but comparable pairs. Tlic student would 
then read this new list made up of pans 
already learned and other pairs seen for 
the first time. A test followed this lead- 
ing, and again Rock made up a new list 
containing only successes and nesv pairs. 
Under this procedure, if the student was 
to learn a given pair at all he had to Icam 
it the first lime he saw it. If he missed 
it he would nc\ct see it again, but would 
encounter a new pair on the next trial. 
Here, then, there was no chance for prao- 
tice or repeated experience to operate in 
the learning of the pairs. Yet students 
working in this way did just as well as 
comparable students who saw the same 
pain over and over again. As jou might 
imagine, there has been a great deal of 
controversy (Lockhcad, 1961) over the 
full implications of Rock’s W’Oik. It sug- 
gests, howeser, that practice may not 
function by successive additions of 
strength to a response or association. 
Practice, on the contrary, may merely 
proWdc an additional chance for the 
leaming to occur. Practice may be like 
the process of extracting money from a 
piggy bank. After fifty shakes, true 
enoi^h, you have got more out than you 
had after three shakes. But each shake, 
or practice, does not bring any single coin 
farther through the slot. It merely gives 
each of the coins that are left an addi- 
tional chance to appear. 

Perhaps repeated practice is not al- 
waj-s an absolute necessity for laming. 
Long before Rock’s provocative experi- 
ment, Rice had shown that, when ex- 
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tended beyond a certain minimum, we 
often gain little from longer periods of 
practice in spelling, writing, or English 
composition. In any case, practice can do 
nothing in and of itself. At the very best 
it can merely provide the occasion in 
which other forces such as reinforcement 
or insight can come into the picture. 
These other forces frequently do come 
into the picture when practice is pro- 
vided, but unless they do, additional prac- 
tice will accomplish very little. 


As it is in so many topics in psy- 
chology, motivation turns out to be an 
important problem in managing class- 
room learning. Our problem here is to 
make effective use of motivation to get 
the child to engage in learning, to keep 
him alert, and to keep his attention ap- 
propriately directed. To do this we try to 
engage his urge to achieve, to be artiv^ 
and, conversely, to rest; his need to tlim 
well of himself, and a host of related ego 
and activity needs. To a moderate extent 
we appeal to his urge to make a success 
out of life. Curiosity and the needs to 
explore and manipulate have pro\c o 
be effective motives. Tliese are even more 
effective when the student is frcycntly 
or continuously aware of liow well he is 
doing. Routine records of performance 
may be better than frequent formal ex- 
aminations. , . 

To some extent tlie school must 
make use of the pupil’s need 
the approval of teacher, classmates, and 
the rvorld in geucnrl. In * 'f "S 
need, rve can usually >«>“' '‘’'f “X- 
but sometimes at the cos of quahl>. 

Such be attained. 


competition, and from outright praise or 
blame. It is hard to point to any clear 
advantage of any one of these dericcs 
over the other. 

The deep underlying urges tjpically 
express themselves in the form of inter- 
ests in hobbies, games, and other activi- 
ties. The teacher can make use of these 
as motives. In one controversial approach, 
indeed, all teaching is organized around 
the pupil’s expressed needs and interests. 

Motivation involves both acth'ation 
and attention. In managing activation we 
should avoid both the extreme of drowsi- 
ness and the other extreme of panic or 
frenzy. Activation is somewhat under the 
control of chemicals and hormones, but 
can be increased by the variety and in- 
tensity of the stimuli and by the urgency 
of the needs at work. Tlicse same factors 
tt-ork for sustained attention. Indeed, in 
straining for the desired attention wc 
may push activation to an undcsired 
le\'cl. Conversely, things that interfere 
with attention may make up for (licir 
distracting effects by enhancing acli\-a- 


tion. 

Wlien beginning a new task, and 
whenever he is quite likely to make an 
error, the pupil should be kept at a low 
level of motivation. As competence in- 
creases, Iiowevcr, and as the likcliliood of 
error becomes less, moti\'3tion can be 
sharply increased. As competence be- 
comes greater, as a matter of fact, rnoli- 
\-ation becomes a less cnicial problem. 

To Icam, a pupH must go m for 
some activity and must make a number 
of responses to the material being studied. 
Much of this activity will take place, 
howc%-cr, wlicn the pupil is merely read- 
ing or listening. A flood of mril discus- 
sion is no guarantee of superior laming. 

Tlic cfTccIs of practice an be por- 
trayed graphially as laming cim«. 
TIicsc provide a convenient record and 
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can be used as motives. Some recent work 
has led to the re-examination of the func- 
tion of practice. Unless some favorable 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In the old one-room school and in 
the modem ungraded school, one group may 
be ^-oiksns at tlicii «aU nhile another group 
« cnpgcd m diseusiion. What about distiac- 


“”dcr these circumstonces? Can you 
think of any circumstances under which 
casual eavesdropping would be an advanUgc? 
2. Try to recall some course that fitted 



CHAPTER 4 

in with lively interests that you already had. 
Recall a class that had no relation to your 
pre-existing interests. Comment on the prob- 
lems and opportunities facing your teachers. 

3. What is your reaction to the results 
of the experiments on the lecture versus the 
discussion method? Suggest some hypotheses 
to account for these results. How could you 
test the truth of some of these hypotheses? 
Do you think that the type of examination 
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has anything to do with the results? Descnbe 
a type of examination on which you would 
expect superior results from the students 
taught by the discussion method. 

4. Discuss the advantages and disad- 
vantages of competition as a motive in pro- 
ducing immediate performance; in the de- 
velopment of long-term attitudes; in prepar- 
ing for life as the student will face it. 



CHAPTER 5 


► yHaintainin^ a Schedule of Success 


Suppose that we have undertaken to 
help Jimmie learn the follossing things: 
to say or think ‘T' when he sees 4 + h 
to spend some of his time leading fot 
pl^sute; to be seasonably cheerful around 
the home, and to take an interest in 
nature. 

The basic rules for teaching these 
things are rather simple. In the 6rst place, 
wlienes'cr the conditions are appropriate, 
wc must get him to pcrfoim the acts in 
a successful or acceptable way. By one 
means or another «e must get him to say 
"7," or to sit dosvn with a book, or to 
smiTc, or (o foot af «hat file ro6ins arc 
doing. Secondly, nhcncscr he docs one 
of these things more or less adequately, 
whenever he comes up with a success, 
wc must be sure that he is rewarded or 
reinforced. \\Ticn he says "7,” the teacher 
should accept this annser in an enthusias' 
tic manner. WTicn he spends some time 
m reading wc should be sure that he en- 
counters satisfaction, ^^^lcn he acts in a 
cheerful manna wc should commend 
film or be sure that things arc pleasant 
for lum (Fig. 5.1). 
lOS 


The Basic Steps 

Somehow or other we must arrange 
things so that, when the conditions are 
appropriate, the child is led to act in 
the desired way and that, thereupon, he 
receives some reinforcement or encoun- 
ters a pleasant state of affain. Just how' 
do we do this? 

The Conditions Appropriate for the 
Behavior. M times we do not need to 
worry a great deal about the conditions 
appropriate for the act we have in mind. 
Under just what conditions, for instance, 
rfo we want j'lmmic fo 6e cficerfuf around 
the house, to read for pleasure, or to lake 
an interest in birds? It is hard to say. 
Here this matter of conditions is not es- 
pecially critical. Within a wide range of 
conditions, we would like to gel him to 
do these things fairly often, 

Actions of this kind, which are not 
presumed to be set off by one specific 
stimulus, are often described as operant 
responses, or operant behavior (Skinner, 
1953). It would be wrong, of course, to 
suggest that opaant behas-ior is not in- 
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Whenever the conditions ore 
appropriate . . . 




response . . . 



, . . and accept or reinforce fhof 
response 


fig. 5.1. The bosJc steps in feinforcemcnt. 
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fiuenced Ijy stimuli. Skinnei and his 
sociates spend much of their time in 
studjing how operant hehasiot varies 
with difierent stimulating conditions. 
The joung couple, for instance, may go 
in for one land of operant behasior when 
other people are present, and may exhibit 
a different land when alone. Clearly the 
stimuli presided by other people play a 
part. But the behavior is not the direct 
result of these spedBc stimuli (Hill, 
1965). That behasior is affected by so 
many things that, in the siew of Skinner, 
it is pointless to link it up with a single 
instigating stimulus. 

At other times the appropriate con- 
ditions are very specific indeed and are 
easily identified. One of the conditions 
for saj-ing “T’ is when Jimmie sees 4 + 5. 

It is v-hen he sees h-o-u-s-e that we want 
him to say, ‘'house.” It is when the stu- 
dent is asked the boiling point of rs-ater 
that we vi'ant him to say, ”212* F.” It is 
when he is concerned about the capital 
of Brazil that we want him to think of 
Brasilia. In many kinds of school work 
we can be fairly specific about conditions 
or situations tint call for equally specific 
responses. 

The term respondent behavior is 
often used to describe beharior in which 
a given response is regularly set off by a 
specific stimulus. “Given the stimulus, 
the response occurs automatically. Re- 
spondent behavior is made up of such 
specific stimulus-response connections 
called reflexes. We arc bom with a num- 
ber of reflexes, and we acquire othen 
thfougb the process of conditionine.” 
(Hill, 1%5.) 

ARRANGING FOR 
RELNFORCEMENT 

Obviously tte cannot reinforce : 
pupil's response until he makes that 
sponsc. Theoretically, therefore; 


should first consider the problem of get- 
ting the pupil to make an acceptable or 
leinforceablc response. The two problems 
are closely interrelated, however, and it 
will be simpler to consider reinforcement 
first. 

Kinds of Reinforcement 

It has been very difficult to define 
leinforament in any rigorous fashion 
(Deese, 1958). But from the practical 
point of view, that is not especially seri- 
ous. Most of us, when we see an act 
performed, can usually tell which thin^ 
are likely to lead to a repetition of the 
act and which things are not. In general, 
the things that wall lead to a repetition 
are things that will relieve distress (pain, 
hunger, Ihint), or things that are pleas- 
urable, or biologically valuable. We wll 
not be rery far off if we think of re- 
inforcement as a reward. 

Reinforcement from "Within the 
Body. The nene endings in the muscles, 
tendons, and other tissues provide a good 
deal of reinforccraent. To make some 
movement and to feel the normal “feed- 
back” from such a movement is mod- 
erately pleasant Babies get fun merely 
from waving arms and legs and feeling 
them move. Even adults get a moderate 
thrill from srvimming or walking in 
which aims and legs move and are felt 
to move. 

Aufomaffc Reinforcement from Out- 
side the Body. Along with the reinforce- 
ment arising from the body itself, there 
ate other forms of reinforcement that are 
automatic or almost inevitable. Such au- 
tomatic or inevitable reinforcement is 
often found in the schoolroom, A stu- 
dent, in learning to type, usually know-s 
I when he stnkes the wrong key or when 
rc- he strikes a second key before the first 
wc has returned. A student of music, who 
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has any ear at all, can tell when he has 
played the wrong note. Similarly, in an 
endless number of activities the conect 
and incorrect reactions will bring about 
striking differences in reinforcement. 

We must not forget this mechanical 
feedback that comes from the muscula- 
ture itself or from the world in which 
we operate. These sensations play an 
important part in acquiring skill. To see 
how dependent we are on the automatic 
feedback, it is only necessary to interfere 
with the normal flow of stimuli that 
ordinarily follow our behavior (K. U. 
Smith, 1962). Any such disruption is 
most disturbing and markedly reduces 
our skill. By ingenious electronic devices, 
for instance, we can arrange things so 
that the student hears his own voice 
only after a brief interval. As a result he 
stammers, grows tense, and shows much 
disturbed behavior (Yates, 196>). In 
other experiments a student is 
to write out words while his hand 
den behind a barrier. He sees 
move through a television screen. cn 
a delay is introduced ietween a mov^ 
ment and the sight of the movement, 
there is a marked reduction in pc orm 
ance (Smith and others, I960). 

li is not only in acts of boddy sHl 

that effects may be automatic and sm 

ing. In solving a mathematica pro r 
for instance, it is often obvious . 
are on the wrong track. In ran ^ 
from a foreign language, a ini 
reveal itself by the „„ ,c|i 


quent context to 


make sense. We can t 


that ,ve must have made a 
where. Tl.is is also tme m ordmao .rod 
ing. An erroneous jjfcct of 

word or phrase will filing that 

confusion or nonsense 
something is amiss. 

Comal -pproPdatcrc- 

thc teacher will appl> 11“= “PP 


inforcement with no effort whatever. If 
the pupil makes an incorrect response, 
the teacher’s eyebrows may rise, or an 
expression of surprise or annoyance may 
cross his face. If the pupil is tight, the 
teacher's facial expression often shows 
pleasure or relief. 

The teacher, of course, is not the 
only one who reacts unconsciously or 
spontaneously to the responses which oc- 
ent in the classroom. The other students 
ineviUbly indicate their attitude by a 
variety of expressions. These may include 
the guffaws or snickers which greet a 
real boner, or the violent shaking of 
hands offering to supply the right an- 
swer, or a quiet acceptance of a proper 
response. 

Along with these clear-cut, though 
often unintentional reactions to the pu- 
pil’s behavior, there is a built-in system 
of reinforcement which is at work when- 
ever the teacher gives an extended ex- 
planation. As we point out in Chapter 4, 
a pupil in listening to an explanation is 
seldom completely passive. He reacts to 
what the teacher is saying, often ranmng 
ahead of what is said and guessing what 
is coming next. Tlic succeeding state- 
ments of the teacher let him know 
whether or not his guesses arc on the 
right track. If he is on the right track, he 
experiences considerable reinforcement. 

Dclibcrclc Rcinfommcnl. Wc can 
be very grateful for tlic useful reinforce- 
ment lliat is bound to occur wlicthcr wc 
do anything about it or not. But wc 
should not rely exclusively on this frK 
reinforcement. An essential part of Iracli- 
ing is to provide an efficient schedule of 
reinforcement and one that goes far be- 
yond tlic haphazard reinforcement which 
occurs apart from our efforts. 

Traditionally, the teacher lias pro- 
vided dclihcralc reinforcement by overtly 
accepting or rciecling the stalcmeiils 
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made hy the students. He constenfly 
emits such comments as, “That’s right," 
“Good,” “Right so far. An>-thmg to 
add?” "“rnse, but what about . . •? hfuch 
of this, of course, is quite spontaneotis. 
The teacher mates these comments with 
little eSort, Often, indeed, he would have 
to use considerable will power to avoid 
mating them. Some of the comments, 
however, ate quite deliberate, and the 
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teacher may give some thought as to just 
w'hat he should say in this or that cir- 
cumstance. 

In one sense, we could include, as 
reinforcements, the marlcs, grades, or 
comments that the teacher places on the 
student’s written woib. These certainly 
follow' the response of the pupil, and 
they' often function as a rervard or lack 
of reward (Page, 1958) . 


► The Effect of a Delay in the Reinforcement 

In Ihb experiment the subject sat facing a saeen. His arm projected riirou^ 
a curtain in the saeen and he held a small penciJ-lRc stylus in hb hand. Hb task 
was to leam to hit a sraaTl cne-inch target in a rectangular plate lying fiat on the 
table. He had to noik hy pure trial and enor. If he hit the target a light would 
flash. If he missed there would be no light. For fifty trials the light flashed as soon 
as he made contact For another fifty trials either a hit or a mbs would cause a 
ball to wll down aa incJtae. U the target fiad been hit, the light would flash when 
the ball reached the bottom. If the target was mbsed no light would flash. The 
ball rolled anyway. The tolling ball made for a delay of about two seconds tn the 
flashing of the light. For twenty-eight students the delay condition came first 
Another twenty<ight worked first sririi the immediate light and then with the 
delayed light 

\Vhen the subject saw the light flash, he should, of course, return to the 
same square on the next hit. 


Number of Time* 
Next Hit Wo* Made to 


S<me Different 

Sijwse Square Total 


No dday ia ti^t 688 

Usbr debj-ed 2 seconds 552 842 

DiS. 

like hits for ah 56 soViects are lumped logstlier.) 
The diSerena is sigBiBcaDt, 


1572 

1394 


Percent 
to Some 
Square 


49.8 
39.6 
10 J 


Esen thb brief period of dclav 
ment 


seems to reduce the effect of 


the leinforce- 


Ceie«e Contribuium (o Education. No. 475 , iqyj. 


' upon preceding bonds. Teachers 
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Problems of Delayed Reinforcement. 

Such comments may well provide motiva- 
tion for further work, or may provide 
guidance which can be used in new work. 

There is some question, however, as to 
whether or not such comments function 
as true reinforcement. The chief prob- 
lem is the long delay between the stu- 
dent’s behavior and his receipt of the 
teacher’s comments. In laboratory studies 
we learn that a delay of even a few sec- 
onds will interfere with the rapid acquisi- 
tion of skill or knowledge (Bourne, 

1957). For the long-run retention of this 
skill or knowledge, it is true, immediate 
reinforcement may not be so important. 

Indeed, one study (Brackbill and Kappy, 

1962) suggests that people will remem- 
ber slightly better if they learn with de- 
layed reinforcement. But instructors 
comments on student papers represent an 
entirely different order of delay. Tlris may 
extend to days or weeks. Probably we 
should not class these with the automatic 
or casual reinforcements that typical y 
follow right on the heels of the act. 

To supplement the teacher's ovjm 
efforts, many people, throughout the 
years, have worked out devices by whicli 
the student can easily secure his own re- 
inforcement. For years people 

vided answer sheets or cribs /xuiumun^, * o--- - 

student can quickly look at t le (Connections. Along with the in- 

the boolc or at the approved transhhon « ^ f ,I,c teachers 
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tain, however, about just exactly what 
the tillage may be doing. Does it provide 
its benefits by killing weeds, by aerating 
the soil, by reducing evaporation, or by 
all of these? In the same way, we as 
teachers may be clearly aware that rein- 
forcement is a good thing, but may be 
uncertain about the crucial feature that 
actually benefits the learning process. Just 
what is accomplished when the teacher 
says, "Seven. That’s right,” after Jimmie 
has given "7” as the answer to 4 -J- 3? 

Promoting Insight The teacher’s 
comment may well help Jimmie acquire 
some sort of insight or expectation or 
cognition as to what leads to ryhat. As a 
result of this experience he might come 
to realize that "saying ‘7’ in this situation 
leads to the teacher's approval. Con- 
sequently, if the situation occuis again, 
and if he wants the teacher’s approval, lie 
knows what to do. To make the most of 
tin’s aspect of reinforcement it is impor- 
tant to be sure that the pupil understands 
just what it is that leads to wliat. Insofar 
as we rely on sucli realizations and cogni- 
tions, we sliould go to some trouble lo 
sharpen his insi’glit into tlie relation be- 
tween what he docs and wliat happens. 
Wc point out, "It isn’t tl.e total energy 
that sends tlic badminton bird across tlic 
net. It’s tlic final Hick of tlic UTist. 

Automatic, Physiological Strengthen- 


g™^ proble“m of entonia,a»«™ is na.,,.,,. ^ 

Ld programmed learning. Wc rons mtlc responses arc coiilimi- 

these dcticcs in detail in a later section. I lad to 

good results, sucli as ’ 

TJ ir.mctions of Reinforcement balance. Some lead to a tumble. Crad 

“a person cuithnti’ng his garden may 'fad to 

:^.ts,ai.dieir^.eiytomaketi,oie.iia. 
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► Possible Roles of Reinforcement 

(For a more detoiied statement see mgad, 1954; Hill, 1963.) 

Response oi Answer 

Situation Acting Elicited from Pupil, reinforcement 

on iVie Pupil by one Means ot Another (Teacher’s Comment) 

4 + 3 7 “Seven! That’s right/' 

Different Things That the Reinforcement Might Accomjilish: 

1. The teacher's comment could develop an insight or cognition as to what 
leads to what. 

The comment occuring at this time produces the idea of cognition or irtsight 
that “in this situation saying, ‘T leads to the teacher's approval." If the student 
is in this situation again, and if he wants the teacher’s approval, he knows what 
to do. 

This interpretation has been stressed by the late E. C. Tolman ( 1951 ) . For 
a more sophisticated treatment see Miller and others { 1960) . Cronbach ( 1962) 
shows how this view may be applied to education- 

2. 'The teacher’s comment could also act in an automatic, physical, or 
neurological manner to strengthen the connection between seeing 4+3 and 
saying, “7." ^Vhelhet the pupil has any clear thoughts on the subject or not, 
such a comment is just the sort of thing that makes people more likely to repeat 
responses. This is in line with thi views of B. F. Skinner (1953). 



fefaiofi 'aa(hra<h 
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CLARK L. HULL 


Or perhaps the sheer “pJ^SVr nVuroIogia end incrnsc 

may be sufficient to go back m a p y J 7 ^vould happen whether 

the strength of the connection ^ teacher’s comment. Tliis «-as sug- 

or not the pupil had Snlg oVSe ccnfur>- (sec Hilgard. 1956). 

gested by E. L. ^ ^isSion is a rather vague term and one that is 

Some people think that salBtac produces the rcmforcc- 

hard to define. Clark Hull , pcriiaps a stimulus of some kmd that 

ment is the reduction of eduction. Adult approval often goes 

has been regularly associated consequent reduction of 

along with getting food 'vh^^ „hcn it occe, her H- PO-' 

hunger. Because of tins, t .,. 5 ^ 7 ) that Ins just been in operation. It 
to strengthen the “""f , ,„jal 'vliciher or not the pupil her u clear 
could do this in a ”“'’|“”Tns»er and the tocl,e.-s comp, cut. Spenee 

idea of the relation -vsicmatizcd many of Hull s vievvs. 

(1956) has extended and sj leather’s comment might woik. 

3 . There arc sldl other v J association that has already b^n 

It could sene to E. r. Cnthric (1952). the real Irannog lal« 

formed. According to tl c situation 4 + 5 is acting on 

place rvhen the P“P'' Hurt the pupil males gcU tied np «alh u")' 
him. As a general ru c ) P ,imc.nih happens in an aulonril.c uas, udh- 

situ-ition acting on him ai 
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out any effort or conscious thought on his part. But what does the teacher’s 
comment do? It more or less wipes 4 + 3 off the slate and thus pres'ents this 
situation from getting linhed up with some rival response. Suppose nothing 
remathable happened after the pupil said, “7.” In this case, the situation 4 + 3 
would still be acting on him, although with diminished force, If the pupil now 
made some new response, such as saying, "12,” this new response would get 
linked up with 4 + 3, just as 7 earlier got linked up with 4 + 3. The teacher’s 
comment, however, or any other important event, will push 4 + 3 out of the 
pupil’s experience, or at least isolate it, and thus prevent it from getting linked 
up with responses occuring after that c\cnt. 'The teacher's comment thus serves 
to preseiA-e or protect the already-made association betsveen 4+3 and 7. 

'The views of Guthrie, fint advanced in the 1930s, have been des elopcd into 
a highly sophisticated statistical theory of learning by W. K. Estes (1959) and 
others. In this theory, as in Guthrie’s, the chief function of the teacher’s com- 
ment is to terminate the experience, or to take the experience that included 
4 + 3 and 7 and wtap it up in a little parcel somewhat separated from the experi- 
ence that is to follow. 
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CHAPTER 5 maintain: 

lead to di'scomfort. But he probably has 
no clear realization of just which raove- 
ments lead to which results. This means 
that to some extent the reinforcement is 
working in an unconscious, mechanical 
fashion. 

To make the most of this feature of 
reinforcement, we need worry little about 
sharpening insight, but would concen- 
trate on a consistent pattern of forceful 
and immediate reinforcement. 

Separating One Episode from the 
Next. Along with its other functions, the 
teacher’s unmistakable comment may say 
in effect, “That’s that. Now let's go on 
to something else.” It may wrap up the 
experience that included 4 -f 3 and 7, 
and separate this episode from the new 
experience that is bound to come. In this 
way the teachers comment may serve 
chiefly to protect or preserve the learning 
that alw'ays takes place whenever Jimmie 
says, “7” during the time that 4 -f- 3 is 
acting on him. To promote this function 
of reinforcement we might make the 
Separation even more pronounced. After 
making the reinforcing comment, foz in- 
stance, we might pause for a second be- 
fore introducing any new experience. (Of 
course there will be some new experience 
whether we introduce it or not.) Or we 
might erase the couplet 4-1-3 from the 
board, or we might mo>’e to a different 
section of the board for the next actiWty. 
Anything to encapsulate the association 
between 4 -f 3 and 7, to set it off from 
other experience, and thus to protect the 
learning that has already taken place. 

Disagreements about the Role of 
Reinforcement 

Since reinforcement could work in 
so many different u-ajs. it »s natural that 
there should be some disagreement as to 
which of its functions is most important. 
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Indeed, especially in the past, there has 
been a tremendous argument on this 
matter, one theorist seizing on one way 
in svhich reinforcement could work, and 
holding this to be the only thing that 
matters, and another theorist making 
similar exclusive claims for another fea- 
ture. 

Although these controversies by no 
means dominate the held of learning as 
much as they used to, sve still face the 
problem of what to do about them and 
of how much attention to give them. 

First of all, these rival theories still 
have considerable scientific and e\cn 
philosophical interest. For practical pur- 
poses, it is true, we can merely go ahead 
and cultivate our gardens and let the 
cultivation produce its benefits in any 
way it wants to. As thinking people, how- 
ever, we must be curious about just what 
is going on. The controversies regarding 
reinforcement liave an even stronger 
claim on our attention, and thoughtful 
teachers and educators frequently turn to 
these broader theoretical issues. Tlic 63d 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Hilgard, 1964), for 
instance, is largely given over to these 
general theoretical problems. 

You will notice that some of the 
functions of reinforcement place an em- 
phasis on understanding or thoughtful 
deliberation. Other features stress a me- 
chanical, automatic process. To some 
extent, therefore, the conlrowrsia ore 
linked up with the questions as to 
whether man should be regarded chiefly 
as a rational human being or chiefly as an 
exceedingly complex machine or as a 
highly developed animal. If >-ou arc in- 
terested in tlicsc semi-phnosophical ques- 
tions jou may be concerned about the 
arguments over the role of reinforcement. 

A chart is provided to ghe odditionoJ in- 
formation on this topic. 
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Secondly, it would be useful, in a 
practical way, if we ever could find out 
fust which of the functions of reinforce- 
ment are really important, and which, i! 
any, could be ignored. 

Finally, however, we should realize 
that from the practical point of view, the 
agreement greatly overshadows the con- 
troversy. In our day-by-day teaching we 
should make much use of reinforcement, 
expediting any and all of its functions as 
circumstances permit. 

The Amount of Reinforcement 
Required 

According to those who stress rein- 
forcement in learning, the child’s success 
in any task depends largely on the num- 
ber of reinfotcements he has received in 
performing that task. For this reason we 
should be prepared to supply reinforce- 
ment in lavish doses. But it is not as 
simple as that. The pattern of reinforce- 
ment is important as well as the quantity. 
And there ate limits in the quantity that 
we should feel obliged to supply. There 
is no need, for instance, to be sure that 
each and every response is reinforced. 

Purtwl Reinforcement. It is fortu- 
nate that we are not required to reinforce 
each and every response that the student 
makes. U would be utterly impossible for 
the teacher in the typical classroom to 
make a suitable comment after each and 
every response of each and every pupil 
(100-pcrcent reinforcement). 

Apart from practicality, however, 
what should be our aim in this matter? 
As far as the immediate acquisition of 
skill is concerned, a rich diet of reinforce- 
ment, even up to 100 percent, would be 
preferable, and certainly at the outset of 
learning we should attempt such a rich 
diet whenever possible (Lewis, I960- Sal- 
finger, 1959). 


Wicn wc turn from the immediate 
acquisition of skill, however, and con- 
sider the problem of retention, we cn- 
courrtcr a different story. Students learn- 
ing under lOO-pcrccnt reinforcement may 
be easily discouraged when they later 
encounter a series of trials that give no 
reinforcement whatever. Under this con- 
dition the learned response may be 
quickly extinguished. Suppose, up to 
now, your car had ahvoys started (100- 
percenl reinforcement) when you turned 
the key. After that experience, a scries of 
failures might quickly lead you to give up 
completely. If you had always been used 
to partial reinlorccmcnt (sometimes yes, 
sometimes no,) however, you may keep 
on trying in spite of a long series of 
failures. The schedule of partial rein- 
forcement helps prevent extinction or 
discouragement when icinfoTCcment is 
withdrawn. Retention of what is learned 
may thus be favored by a program of 
partial rather than 100-percent reinforce- 
ment. 

In general, we should aim at a 
generous schedule of reinforcement, espe- 
cially at the outset of learning. We should 
avoid being too rigid, however. A slip 
into partial reinforcement, although re- 
ducing the rate of original learning, would 
help prevent the temporary discourage- 
ment and forgetting that might later 
follow if the student encountered a long 
series of unreinforced trials. As com- 
petence develops there will be a greater 
total output of xeinforceable responses. 
Even if we reinforce only a fraction of 
this large output of responses, the total 
amount of reinforcement will be sub- 
stantial. At this stage, therefore, we may 
well consider tapering off the amount of 
reinforcement, and asking the student to 
get along on a more lean and Spartan 
diet. 



The Effects of Different Schedules of Reinforcement 

In the Vineland Social Maturity Scale there are a number of tasfo and each 
IS assigned to a given age level. In ^is experiment, thirty-four coUege students 
earned to give the appropriate age for the separate tasks. Each student mastered 
our lists of eight tasks each. Each of the four lists ivas studied under a different 

condition. 

Under the condition of Reinforcement plm Guidance, the student \V 3 S 
given (guided into) the correct answer as soon as he made his response. In one 
of the lists he studied, this happened after every response. In another list this 
happened only after every other response. Under the condition of Reinforcement 
Only (^Over-all Grade), the student was not given the correct answ'er but was 
merely told "Right” or "Wrong" after he gave his answer. In one list this hap- 
pened after every response, m the other after every other response. At the com- 
pletion of the list, the student was given an overall grade, or indication of success, 
for the whole list. 

All thirty-two students worked under each of the four conditions, the se- 
quence of conditions being counterbalanced so that each came Brst for some 
students, second for others, and so forth. 

The table gives the number of trials required to master each list of eight 
items. 


Treeiment Applied After 

Treatment {or CondiiiQn) Every Re~^ome Every Other Response 


Reinforcement Plus Guidance 
Reinforcement Only 

The differences were significant, 

A recall test two days later failed to reveal any si’enificanl differences. 

Soubce; N. M. Chansly, Learning: a function of schedule and type of feedhich. Forho. 
logical Reports, 1960, 7, 362. 


getting the pupil to make 
an Acceptable response 

As competence develops, acceptable 

responses may pour out so profusely that 
we can well decide to reinforce only a 
fraction of these. At the outset of learn- 
ing, liouever, we usually face a v<^ 
different problem. Here wc are often hard 
put to elicit a single response that wc fed 
prepared to reinforce. And unless a pupil 
comes up with a number of rcinforwhle 
responses, ho«’ can vse provide a liberal 

amount of reinforcement? 


To provide a reasonable amount of 
reinforcement at the outset, wc must get 
the student to make acceptable responses 
at the outset. And how do wc do this? 
How do )t>u get him to say, ‘7,” for in- 
stance, the ver)’ first time that he en- 
counters *1-^3 = ? Being now firmly rc- 
sohtxl to reinforce the child whenaer he 
acts in cheerful fashion, how do >ou gel 
him to act cheerfully and thus to permit 
you to apply the reinforcement? TIictc 
are several answers. First, wr could 
merely change our minds alxHit what con- 
stitutes an acceptable response. At the 
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outset we could be prepared to reinforce At first you will applaud or supply 


almost any response the child makes. 
Later, of course, we could become mote 
demanding. This widely used procedure 
is called shaping up. Second, we could 
find some means of guiding, or leading, 
or maneuvering the student into giving 
more adequate answers— answers that can 
be le^timately commended or reinforced. 
Finally, we could use meticulous pro- 
gramming. This means that the tashs pre- 
sented to the student are arranged in a 
careful order, beginning with very easy 
exercises and moving by one small step 
at a time to more complex problems. Pro- 
gramming and programmed learning are 
discussed in a later section on automated 
instruction. The other two procedures 
are treated below. 


Shaping Up as a 
Classroom Procedure 


The process of shaping up has been 
stressed in the work of B. F. Skinner 
(1953) and of Staats and Staats (1963). 
it is a process that you adopt without 
thinking when a child 6rst begins to 
pronounce words, or when a first-grader 
turns in his first crude art work. In either 
case the production will fall far short of 
perfection. Using an absolute standard, 
>ou could find little to commend. But 
you do commend, often with enthusiasm, 
and thereby pros-ide the necessary rein- 
forcement (Fig. 5.2). 

The shaping up that is often used 
spontaneously m dealing with young 
children has also been employed in highly 
dchberatc fashion for the training'’ of 
animals. Suppose you want to teach a 
young chimpanzee or other ape to do 
interesting finger painting. You select 
some reinforcement that is cflcctnx for 
chimpanr^. Perhaps apptosing atten- 
tion will do. or pahaps a grape or raisin. 


raisin as soon as the ape even looks 
toward the paint pot. You can depend 
upon it that the paint pot will soon 
become a frequent object of regard. Now 
ytyu raise your standards. You give the 
reinforcement only when the ape makes 
some motion toward the paint— leaning, 
reaching out, or taking a step in the 
right direction. At each stage of progress 
you b«Mme more and mote exacting. In 
successive stages you commend or reward 
only when the paint is actually ap- 
proached, touched, applied to some sur- 
face, applied to an appropriate surface, 
applied in some reasonable manner, or 
applied in the manner of Van Gogh 
rather than in the manner of C&anne— if 
you think the latter stage of development 
feasible and desirable. 

There are times, of course, when you 
may be reluctant to use the technique of 
shaping up. It is easy to be somewhat 
flexible in your judgments of art work, 
compositions, or social elegance. But 
what can you do when the pupil takes 
liberties with such factual material as 
the sum of 8 and 9, or the date of 
Columbus’s first voyage? You may not 
find it feasible or morally justifiable to 
accept or reinforce such incorrect answers. 
If you wished, you could, of course, com- 
mend the general approach. You could 
say, “That’s close, but . . or, “You're 
on the right track,” but flatfooted com- 
mendation might seem out of the ques- 
tion. 


Guidance as a 
Classroom Procedure 

Theoretically, w'e could use the shap- 
up technique to teach Jimmie to say, 
^ousc’’ whene\cr he saw the letters 
n-o-u-5-e. At first we could reinforce him 
for saying almost any word, then for say- 
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Fig. 5.2. Techniques of shaping 

ing any word that began with “■>, 'h” 
sound, and so forth. But this would be an 
awkward and roundabout P^^^ure^'" 

a pTCturc of a house. » t 
what Mr. Bro^ ta" ,5^, 

thoTorrhouse." When, by one 


op ore not olwoys difficult to use. 

mwns or another, wc succeed in getting 
the correct answer, wc promptly reinforce 
this correct response by commendation or 
in some other way. In the sarnc manner 
we can use this simple t>pc of guidance 
to get a cliild to spend time in reading, or 
get him to be cheerful. Again, a simple 
request nright get bin. to sit dovn. w, h 
a book. A livel.v, iolly approach migh 
lead him to smile, ^\^lcn tl.cse desired 
acts occur l>c sure to reinforce Ilian. 

77ic Conditioned Resf^onse cs a 
Model. Guidance of the type dcsaHicd 
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reptesenls one foim of the conditioned 
response. In his original work on this 
process, Pavlov presented the dog with 
some nesv stimulus, a ringing bell, and 
then applied an old stimulus (dry food 
powder in the mouth) that was already 
capable of making the dog salivate. \Vhen 
he had done this several limes, the bell 
itself came to make the dog salivate quite 
regularly. 

It was not until the twentieth cen- 
tury that the conditioned response was 
studied in a scientific way, or that the 
technical terms came into use. The prin- 
dplc itself, bowes-er, is an age-old device 
and one that teachers and others have 
used almost automatically ever since 
teaching began. Suppose we observe a 
child reading out loud. He encounters the 
letters d-o-g and comes to an awkward 
halt. Few of us can resist the temptation 
to supply some extraneous stimulus that 
will guide the child tm^ard the word for 
which he is groping. We say, “What 
barks and has four legs?” hoping that this 
extraneous condition will lead him, or 
force him, to say, “dog.” This is also a 
device that teachers turn to quite na- 
turally when they must teach a new word. 
You want the child to say, "cat” when 
he sees the symbols c-a-l. First, find some- 
thing which is already adequate to make 
him say, “cat.” Perhaps the sight of a 
real cat will do. Perhaps a picture of a 
cat. Perhaps, if you are tired or if your 
ingenuity is at a low ebb, a simple re- 
quest, Say ‘cat,’ ” will do. Now you must 
first present the symbols c-a-t and then 
present the stimulus which you have 
chosen to force him or lead him to say, 
“«t.” Present the symbols c-a-t, then a 
picture of a cat. This common-sense pro- 
cedure is 3 direct use of the conditioned 
response. 

Other illustrations abound. You want 
the student to think now when he sees 
the French word maintenant. Formula-. 
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find some situation which is already cap- 
able of making him think now. Perhaps, 
if you do not mind being obvious or 
hackneyed, the English word now rvill 
do, present the word maintenant and an 
instant later present the nord nou’. Do 
this scrcral times and he will think now 
wheocrer he sees TTiamtenant. 

You want the student to smile rather 
than sulk when he has been defeated in 
a game. Find something which you know 
rrnll lead him to smile (perhaps a jolly 
approach on your part) and apply this as 
soon as he has experienced defeat. 

The political candidate wants the 
voter to feel well disposed whcncs-ci he 
hears the name Senator Fearing. He must 
find something that is already capable of 
making the voter feel good and arrange 
that this magic something will act on 
the voter after he hears the name Fear- 
ing. 

The form of guidance just discussed 
is very mechanical and arbitrary. The 
guidance is very positive. We almost 
force the student to make the correct 
response. We try to find some situation 
which will leave him no alternative. For 
all its mechanical rigidity, howe>'cr, this 
type of guidance may prove useful on 
occasion, especially in such straightfor- 
ward activities as learning a new vocabu- 
lary, or in a numbers drill, or in learning 
to spell. 

Manual Guidance or Tuition. The 
teacher is by no means restricted to the 
arbitrary form of guidance prorided by 
the simple conditioned reflex formula. 
There are many additional procedures 
which arc much more elaborate and 
which are less rigid. They point the way 
to the correct behavior, or they lead the 
student toward a better way of doing 
things. By means of these des'ices we take 
some steps to present the student from 
merely floundering along on his own. 
When a student is learning to write 
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or to draw or to use an instrument of any 
Kind, the teacher may provide ordinaiy 
physical guidance. The teacher may place 
tile pencil in the student’s hand so that 
he holds it properly. Or he may move the 
student s hand so as to form the letter 
correctly. He may help guide the saw. 
In teaching physical education, he may 
move the student’s body to a position 
which gives a more adequate posture. 
When students in a laboratory are learn- 
mg a pencil maze, the experimenter may 
take the learner’s hand and guide it 
around the correct path, These are 
merely illustrations of what is meant by 
manual guidance. These procedures do 
not always bring about good results. 
Sometimes this mechanical guidance is 
extremely irksome to the learner. There 
3re other times, as we shall see, when 
guidance of any sort is of little use. 

Rereading of Material To Be Mem- 
orized. When materia] has finally been 
memorized a whole host of tendencies or 
habit units have been formed. When, for 
instance, we hear, "Mary had a little 
lamb,” we are led to think, '‘Its fleece 
'vas W'hife as snow.” One idea suggests 
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amount of guidance if, after looking at 
the foreign word, be looks immediately 
at the English word. In this way he will 
be prevented from making the wrong 
response. He will be guided into correct 
association for that particular foreign 
word {Forlano and Hoffman, 1957). 

Use of Rhetorical Questions. 
Teachers very frequently answer their 
own question. This practice, of course, 
can be overdone and may even reach the 
stage of becoming an annojing manner- 
ism, Nevertheless, it is a fonn of guid- 
ance. The teacher asks the question. 
Before the student has a chance to give 
a wrong answer, the teacher provides the 
right answer thus guiding the student in- 
escapably toward the correct bebasior. An 
instructor of aerial navigation, for in- 
stance, may ask, “What is that town off 
toward four o’clock?” Then, when the 
students are still franticallj’ trj'ing to 
identify the town from their maps, he 
may add, "It is obvious that this tou-n 
must be Centerv’illc. See how the raflw’ay 
comes in from the northwest, crossing a 
loop of the river on the two bridges." 

Recitation in Unison. TIjc ancient 


the other. The question is, how to use 
guidance in forming these associations or 
tendencies. It happens that the simple 
process of rereading tlie material provides 
perfect guidance (Forlano, 1936). If, 
after reading the first line, we immediately 
proceed to read the second line, we an? 
getting a maximum of guidance. We arc 
being led to make the correct response 
to the first line. On the other hand, if 
we covered up the second line, we wiauU 
be dcprh’cd of that guidance, nicorcli- 
cally, our next response could be anything 
in the way of a guess, ^^^i^h the line un- 
covered there is no guess, but almost 
perfect guidance. 

Learning Vocabular)' by Looking 
rather than Guessing. In learning a vocab- 
ular>' list, a student will get the maximum 


practice of having the whole class recite 
in unison— now upgraded to "choral 
reading”— prtn-ides a type of guidance. 
When any member of the class begins to 
falter he is bound to be guided back to 
the right path by the statements of the 
rest of the class. Lach student is thus 
guided or forced to respond in conformity 
with the majority. Of course, if the 
majority should ^ wong, this would 
proWdc guidance in the ivrong direction. 

Hinting or Prompting. As wc lia%r 
seen, hints can be us^ to gel tlic child 
to think of a nerd that he cannot recog- 
nize. Hints and prompting arc also used 
at a more advanced level. If a student 
cannot give the foniiub for licavy water 
wc may ask him the formula for onfinat)- 
water, hoping, by the use of this supple 
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mentary question, to give him some hint. 
At times, instead of asking a supple- 
mentary question, we merely suggest, 
“Remember, this man lived in the 
seventeenth century,” or, “Don’t forget 
that it is the altitude of the parallelogram 
that determines its area.” 

Preventing Competing or Erroneous 
Responses. One way to get a child to 
respond in the way we have in mind is 
to make it difficult for him to do any- 
thing else. If there is very little else that 
he can do on this rainy afternoon, Jimmie 
may read. You might get him to say 
“house” or “36” by warning him away 
from any other answers you think he is 
likely to make. When first asking about 
the capital of Maryland, for instance, you 
could remind him that it is not Balti- 
more. 

We often face this problem of pre- 
venting competing responses when we 
are constructing examination questions 
of the completion type. We want our stu- 
dents to think of Marlowe as one of the 
outstanding dramatists of the Elizabethan 
period. If our question merely reads: 

One of the outstanding dramatists of 

the Elizabethan period was 

3re likely to get Shakespeare or Ben Jon- 
son. To take care of this problem we may 
Write, “Along with Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, one of the outstanding drama- 
tists of the Elizabethan period was 

.?” This procedure is called pre- 

cm/jfing the responses we wish them to 

avoid. 


^e Overlapping of Guidance and 
Reinforcement 

It is difficult to apply reinforcement 

without also providing some guidance. 
'True enough, it can be done, but one 
*^ust go to some trouble to arrange it. By 
Ike same token, it is difficult to provide 


guidance without at the same time pro- 
viding reinforcement. Let us think of 
the dog learning to salhate when he hears 
the sound of a bell. At the outset the 
meat powder acts as guidance. It forces 
the dog to salivate which is, of course, 
what we want him to do when he hears 
the bell. But, later on, this same meat 
powder will act as reinforcement. \\b'th 
practice the dog will come to salivate as 
soon as he hears the bell, and the meat 
powder will not appear until the act of 
salivation has begun. Under these condi- 
tions, the meat powder functions as a 
type of reinforcement. If the dog has al- 
ready salivated and the meat powder is 
then put into his mouth, we have a good 
result and the tendency to salivate wfll 
be strengthened. If, on the other hand, 
the salivation occurs but no meat powder 
follows, we would have a bad or useless 
condition, and the tendency to salivate 
would be weakened. 

Even in the basic formula for the 
conditioned response, then, the meat 
powder can act either as pidance or « 
reinforcement. It can e.ther point 
way to a new kind of response, or .t ™ 
confirm a response that has |ust been 
made Wliich of these roles the meat 
powder assumes depends on the timing. 

^ntispresente^^^^ 

is presented ^ 

definite response, it wm 

‘"“Lt as the meat powder may act 
may the teacuers ^ limine a 


“'■'«-hc7 e students are learning a 
teacher can siipp ) . ^ jjiort 

,mmediatcI,; or he can f 

ntcrrnl (ri„. >■ j„„„cdutc!y 

:caehcr sasa. ih.it hiicf 

hereafter saw 
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mentaiy question, to give him some hint 
At times, instead of ashing a supple- 
mentary question, we merely suggest, 
“Remember, this man lived in the 
seventeenth century,” or, "Don’t forget 
that it is the altitude of the parallelogram 
that determines its area.” 

Preventing Competing or Erroneous 
Responses. One way to get a child to 
respond in the way we have in mind is 
to make it difficult for him to do any- 
thing else. If there is very little else that 
he can do on this rainy afternoon, Jimmie 
may read. You might get him to say 
“house” or "36” by warning him away 
from any other answers you think he is 
likely to make. When first asking about 
the capital of Maryland, for instance, you 
could remind him that it is not Balti- 
more. 

We often face this problem of pre- 
venting competing responses when we 
are constructing examination questions 
of the completion type. We want our stu- 
dents to think of Marlowe as one of the 
outstanding dramatists of the Elizabethan 
period. If our question merely reads: 
“One of the outstanding dramatists of 

the Elizabethan period was we 

are likely to get Shakespeare or Ben Jon- 
son. To take care of this problem »»'e may 
write, “Along with Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, one of the outstanding drama- 
tists of the Elizabethan period was 
This procedure is called pre- 
empting the responses we wish them to 
avoid. 

Tire Overlapping of Guidance and 
Reinforcement 
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guidance without at the same time pro- 
Wding reinforcement. Let us think of 
the dog learning to salivate when he hears 
the sound of a bell. At the outset the 
meat powder acts as guidance. It forces 
the dog to sali\’ate nbicli is, of course, 
what we want him to do when he hears 
the bell. But, later on, this same meat 
powder rvill act as leinforcemcnt. 
practice the dog nill come to salu-ale as 
soon as he hears the bell, and the meat 
powder will not appear until the act of 
saliv-ation has begun. Under these condi- 
tions, the meat powder functions as a 
t)pe of reinforcement. If the dog has al- 
ready sah\'atcd and the meat powder is 
then put into his mouth, we have a good 
result and the tendency to salivate will 
be strengthened. If, on the other hand, 
the salivation occurs but no meat powder 
follows, we would have a bad or useless 
condition, and the tendency* to salivate 
would be x\cakcned. 

Even in the basic formula for the 
conditioned response, then, tlic meat 
powder can act citJicr as guidance or as 
reinforcement. It can either point the 
way to a new kind of response, or it can 
confirm a response that has just been 
made, \\niich of these roles the meat 
powder assumes depends on the timing. 

If it is presented before the dog m.ikcs 
any response, it will act as guidance. If it 
is presented after the dog lias made a 
definite response, it snil act as reinforce- 
ment. 

Just as the meat powder may act 
cither as a guide or as rcinforamicnt, so 
may the teacher's comment act in cilhcr 


It is difficult to apply icmforKmcnt 
\vitl)Out also providing some guidance. 
True cnougli, it can be done, but one 
must go to some trouble to arrange it. D> 
tlic same toben, it is difficult to pronde 


way. WHien the students arc learning a 
list of French words, for instance, the 
teacher can supply the correct translation 
immediately or he can u-ait for a short 
intcrs^al (Fig. 5.5). Suppow fh.rt the 
teacher says, la inaimn. and hrinifdj.j/e/v 
(Ircrcj/lcr says “houw." During that brief 
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intcn^l fw, if any, students will have had 
a chance to make any response at all. Con- 
sequently, the English translation “house” 
can only serse to tell them what the 
answer is, or, more technically, to guide 
them into the correct response. Again 
the teacher says la maison. This time, 
howeser, he hesitates an apprcdahle time 
before he sajs “house.” During this 
longer interval many, perhaps most, stu- 
dents wll has-c made some s3cnt re- 
sponse. Tor these students, the tcachefs 
announcement of "house” coming sjn the 
hcch of some response, will act as idn- 
foTcement of some kind. If, during that 
interval, a student has silently responded 
"liousc,'* the teacher’s announcement of 
"house" nfll act as confirmation or posi- 
ti\e reinforcement It is possft)I<^ of 
course, tloi some student may has-e re- 


sponded in some other way during the 
period of the teacher’s silence. In that 
case, the teacher’s announcement of 
"house” will point out the cnor (negative 
reinforcement) and will also guide him 
into the correct answer. But this feature 
of guidance will be present only for those 
students who have failed to make the 
correct response during the inters-al be- 
tween the teacher's two statements. For 
die other students, the teachers second 
lemaTk will sene as reinforcement 

As in the vocabulary le»3n, so also 
in many other actirilies, the teacher can 
switch from guided learning to reinforced 
learning maely by altering the timing of 
his comments. After posing a question, 
for instance, the teacher may rush in to 
gi\-c the answer, or he may hesitate and 
gi\-e the students a chance to answer 
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silently before he himself gives the cor- 
rect answer. In a straight lecture, after 
beginning a statement, the teacher may 
complete the statement immediately, or 
he may hesitate a few seconds, in which 
time the students may silently complete 
the sentence, and then go on to finish the 
statement. If the students have finished 
the statement for themselves, the latter 
part of his comment would constitute a 
form of reinforcement. 

Values and Limitations of Guidance. 
Clearly guidance is a most important 
technique and one that the teacher ought 
to strive to use effectively. At times guid- 
ance is almost essential. At other times it 


is a valuable supplement. It is, moreover, 
a rational, humane and intelligent device. 
Learning which is deprived of guidance, 
and which is reduced to sheer trial and 
error, appears to be a stupid, cruel, and 
perverse form of learning. 

In considering these things, however, 
we must not be misled by the claims o 
gentility or niceness. The fact that gut • 
ance seems less brutal and more in e i 
gent should not blind us to the harsh fact 
that guidance has limitations. It is very 
seldom that the student can reac p« 
fection or even acceptable 
through guidance alone. In a mos 
learning there comes a stage rvhen Um 
student can improve only by a 
amount of trial and arrot mi 
(Kitten, 1957; McGeoch ^ “ 
guide his hand while he forms the et 
but we can help in this ‘’"'i' “f. 
point. After awhile he must ‘.y o"' 
Lent movements on h.s own, and, aftc 

his arms in this position or that. Hut no 


fore he becomes a shilled swimmer he 
must flounder around a bit, tr)’ing this 
device and that, until he finally hits on a 
cue for breathing at the right time. For 
the student learing to speah in public, we 
can provide much guidance. We can 
signal him to use more gestures or to cut 
down on his gestures, or to tell a joke, or 
to launch into his final statement. But 
ultimately he must experiment on his 
own and try this method and that, get- 
ting different hinds of reinforcement from 
different approaches. 

Guidance is a most N-aluable tool. 
But, like other valuable tools, there are 
fijugs when it should be used and times 
when it should be laid aside. 


automated instruction, 
PROGRAMMED LEARNING, 

and teaching machines 

To illustrate some of the procedures 
used in programmed textbooks, a sample 
program is provided beginning on page 
128. Consult this to see how wrious pro- 
cedures arc arranged. Before leaving this 
section, morco\cr, actually work jour way 
through it. The programmed material 
deals with punishment and revs-ard, a 
topic treated at the last of this chapter. 


Linear Programs 

Much of this chapter lias been con- 
cerned about the problem of securing a 
generous supply of reinforcement, which 
means, of course, securing a rcason^Ie 
number of rcinforccablc responses. Tins 
also happens to be the great objcctnr ol 
B. F. Skinner (1958) and olhen who ad- 
vocate linear programming. People using 
this kind of program lO‘ 
that almost c\-cr>- response will be rem- 
forced. Not all psychologists of course 
agree that it is wise, or possible, to nulc 
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^ programmed TEXT800K 

;Uone>..p.o.he;ex,,vcu..sH.r„ = paBeMf,er™ngin,heb,anUto 

YOU turn to page 130 ond look ot the right onsver. Then you go on to Question 2 on 
poge 131. There ore detoiled directions for each step. Storting with Question 18, 
the iumping around will be even more erratic. Here, again, you will get detoiled 

directions for each step. . . » j .l- 

With this procedure you could peek, of course, if you wanted to. And this might 
be all right once or twice if you ore really stuck. Ordinarily, however, you should 
write down, or check off, some answer before going on to the next step. 


sure that the student is guided into each 
response with no room for uncertainly or 
enor (Wohlwill, 1962). As we point out 
in the discussion of problem solving 
(Chapter 6), a period of uncertainty may 
be necessary for some kinds of learning. 
But the adsocates of linear programmes 
hold to their position and try to make 
sure that almost every response will be 
reinforced. Tlicy try' to do this by ar- 
ranging for a graded scries of tas^ in 
which the student moves ahead only one 
^cry small step at a time. The first task 
is so easy that practically no one could 
fail to get the right answerer fail to make 
a icmforccablc response. In the first 
cscrcisc at the top of page 129, for in- 
stance. It IS assumed that from the title 


and from common sense, everyone would 
l>c able to wTite in “reward” or some such 
Word. Another introductory task might be 
one such as the following: “In training a 
dog to sit up and beg we should make use 
of some reward or reinforcement. If the 
dog is hungry, the simplest reinforcement 

is ?” It is assumed that no one 

could fail to write “food." If a fair num- 
ber of people did write some other word, 
the item would be revised so that “food" 
would be even more obvious as an answer. 
After the student has written in a word 
(“food,” \vc hope) he finds out right away 
whether or not he is right. With the text, 
he gets this information by turning the 
page. With the machines, this is done 
mechanically. Tlie correct answer ap- 
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SYWBOIIC PUNISHMENT AND REWARD: 

A PROBLEM IN REINFORCEMENT 

We begin the disoKsion of symbolic punishment and reward with this example. 
Uueshon J. A pupil is asked the sum of d + 9, replies, "15" and hears the teacher say, 

e$, that s right.” The teacher's comment is an UlustraHan of symbolic 

Look at Answer 1, Page 130. 

IGNORE QUESTION 5 AT THIS TIME 

Quesf/on 5. When (a) are very weak to begin with, symbolic (b) 

can be expected to strengthen them. Look at Answer 5, page 130. 

Quesf/on 9. By administering this symbolic punishment the teacher hopes to 

the pupil s tendency to say, "Reno" when asked the copitol of Nevada. Look at 
Answer 9, page 130, 

Quesf/on 73. The most Jogicol use of symbolic punishment is for the purpose of 

tendencies that are lb) but which Jeod to undesiroble 

behavior. Look at Answer 13, page 130. 

Question 77. Just as symbolic reward Is superfluous or useless when a tendency is 

already very (a) so symbolic punishment is superfluous or useless when a 

tendency is olready very (b) - look ot Answer 17, poge 130. 

Answer 20c. Your answer was, "fo weaken some tendencies but to strengthen others." 
You must have misread the question. There is no theoretical reoson to suspect that 
punishment would ever strengthen a tendency. Go bock to Question 20, poge 134. 


pears as the student ad\ances his own 
answer under a transparent shield. 

J’ji'wded fJjF has ontin- 

pated matters correctly, the student will 
find that his first response has been riglit. 
This positive reinforcement should de- 
velop or strengthen some new association, 
such as that which links the idea of "re- 
inforcement" to the idea of "food for a 
hungry animal.” Because of this experi- 
ence, tlic learner could now readily at- 
tempt a new task such as, "If a hungi)- 
animal encounters food after making a 
response, wc could say that the response 

has been — Cy virtue of Iiis 

experience with the first question he 
should now be able to give "reinforced" 
as the proper answer. 


Branching Programs 

As wc have said, the linear program 
is aimed at^cttiiyragrcat many rcinforcc- 
ablc responses and avoiding responses 
tijat cannot be icinhiccd. In other pro- 
grams, such as the branching programs, 
however, there is less insistence that cscr>- 
response be reinforced. A number of 
errors arc to be c.\pcctcd, and spcci-rl ar- 
rangements arc provided to talc care of 
these. In our illustration, a branching pro- 
gram is introduced with question IS p.igc 
150. If)Oii make no errors from this point 
on jou will find this program to I)C vers- 
much like the linear program jou cri- 
coimlcrcd at first. You )int go from one 
question to the next. If joii do choose a 
ntongansuer, houcier, )OU will find that 
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Answer 1. reword or reinforcemenl. Go or. to QoesHon 2, poge I3I. 

A^rer 5. (o) lendencies lb) reword or reWortemenl. Go on to Question 6 poge . 
Wr 9. w«.k=n or reduce or discouroge. Go on to Question 10, poge 131. 
ZZrI3. M weokening or reducing. W strong. Go on to Question 14, poge 131. 
Answer 17. (o) strong (b) weok. Go on to Question 18 immediately below. 


NOPCE THE NEW SYSTEM, STACTNG WnH QUESPON 18 
Draw o circle around o, b, or c to indicote the best answer. 

Question 18. Going entirely by the theoretical possibilities, we would expect symbolic 
reward toj 

a. strengthen all lendencies. Look of Answer I80, page 135. 

b. strengthen weok tendencies but to hove little eHect on very strong tendencies. 

look ot Answer IBb, page 136. 

c strengthen some lendencies but weaken others, look at Answer 18c, page 

133. 

Answer 20a. Your answer was, “weaken oil tendencies." It is true that the only useful 
thing punishment con do is to weaken tendencies, but we wouldn't expect it to weaken 
off tendencies. If a tendency Is already os weok os it can gel, we would not expect 
punishment to weaken it ony further. Go bock to Question 20, page 134. 


you are given special instructions as to 
what to do from then on. These special 
instructions send you off on a branch pio^ 
gram, or detour. In our illustration this 
detour merely returns you to the quev 
tion you had just missed. (If you really 
make no natural errors, by the way, make 
a point of getting one wrong pet to see 
what happens.) It is hoped that you get 
the question right on the second tty. If 
you don’t, the third try is bound to ^ve 
you the right answer, since only one ans- 
wer uould be left. Not all branching pro- 
grarns treat errors by merely sending you 
back to the question you just missed. 
Some of them send you on a “remedial 
loop” in which you get some supplement- 
ary instruction, or practice, before re- 
joining the main program. 


Constructed vs. Ready-made 
Aiiswers 

In our linear program, we ask you to 
make up your own answer and then to 
compare your constructed answer rvilh 
the answer given on the next page. It 
rvould have been possible, even in this 
linear program, to use a different proced- 
ure and to provide several alternate, 
multiple-choice answers, and then merely 
ask you to select the correct arrswet. Some 
programmers, however, believe that such 
a selected answer is not a good indication 
of genuine mastery. They hold that the 
constructed answer means much more. 
\Vhen, starting with question 18 
begin the branching program, we 
change from constructed answers to 
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Question 2. The teacher soys, “Yes, that's right," in the hope tbot the pupil will be 

likely to say ‘*15” the next time he encounters 6 + 9. Look at Answer 2 

page 132, 

Question 6. Fortunately, tendencies do not olwoys remain weak. At some stages of 
learning we will find tendencies that are almost os strong os they con ever be. Your 

tendency to give *'4” as the sum of 2 + 2, for instonce, Is olmost at the 

percent level of strength. Look at Answer 6, page 132. 

Question JO. When we see a pupil behove In an improper or incorrect manner, we 

often try to weaken the underlying (o) by applying some form of 

symbolic (b) Look at Answer 10, poge 132. 

Question J4. Not all “incorrect” tendencies ore strong. Some are obouf os weak os 
they can get. If you were asked the area of New Guinea, for Instance, any guess 
you made would probobly be wrong, and this wrong answer would surely be based 

on a very tendency. Look at Answer 14, poge 132, 

Answer 19b. Your answer was, “shows thot symbolic reward works equally well for 
tendencies of any strength." This might be a fairly safe practical guide, but actually 
the evidence shows that a reward, or reinforcement, given to o strong tendency will 
not have os much effect. Go back to Question 19, poge 136. 

Answer 21b. Your answer wos, “the evidence leoves us in doubt obout the effect of 
punishment on weak tendencies, but cleorly shows thot punishment mokes strong 
tendencies weaker." A reasonable guess, but it hoppens to be wrong. Co bock to 
Question 21, page 132, 


ready-made, multiple-choice answers. 
Constructed answers would be very hard 
to use in the branching program. Tli<y 
call for very elaborate devices such as 
providing lists of all possible wrong ans- 
wers. If your answer ^vas among these 
you would know it was wrong, and )-ou 
could also be directed to a special branch 
program that would help you with that 
particular error. 

In actual use, the branching program 
makes use of a few plausible, preselected 
alternatives from which the correct ans- 
wer should be chosen. These arc staled 
as in a multiple-choice question. One 
choice requires you to turn to one page, 
a different choice asks you to turn else- 
where. After turning to tlic designated 
page you find out whether or not your 


choice is correct, and you arc then in- 
structed to proceed along one branch if 
you arc right, and along a different branch 
if you are in error. 

Size of Step 

Programs s-ary in the size of each 
step. In one program jou ma}‘ proceed 
by »ez5' casj' stages. In others, >-ou may be 
asked to make a bit of a jump in going 
from one question to tlic next. For 
obvious reasons, the users of linear pro- 
grams stress small steps between ques- 
tions. A small step maximizes the chance 
of getting the next question right. It thus 
increases jour chance of securing the alJ- 
impoftaril reinforcement. Conversely, if, 
by some miscJianc^ a student misses a 
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Answer 2. more. Go on to Question 3, Poge 'M- 

Answer 6. 100. Go on to Question 7, page 133- 

M™^10. (o) tendency, (b) punishment. Go on to Question 11, page 133. 
weak Go on to Qyestion 15, page 133. 

Answer 20b. Your onswer was, "weoken strong tendencies but to have no effect on 
wlak tendencies." This is correct. This is who! we would enpect from theoretical con- 
siderations. Go on to Question 21, below. , , s 

Question 21. You will remember that our expectotions regarding the influence of 
reword were lorgely confirmed by the evidence. When we look at the evidence 
regarding punishment, however, we will not find quite so much support for our 
expectations. Actually we find that: {make your best guess) 

a. the evidence clearly shows that punishment hos little influence on weak 

tendencies, hut leaves us in doubt obout the influence of punishment on 
strong tendencies. Look ot Answer 2la, page 134. 

b. the evidence leaves us in doubt about the effect of punishment on weak 

tendencies, but cleorly shows that punishment makes strong tendencies 


weaker. Look at Answer 21b, page 131. 

c. the evidence cleorly shows that punishment con moke strong tendencies 
weaker and can also drive o weoV tendency to below xero strength. Look 
at Answer 21c, page 136. 


question, there is nothing spedfic the 
linear program can do about it. He is 
merely sent on to the next question. 
Obviously this will give him less trouble 
when he misses a little step than when he 
misses a big step. With the branching 
program, on the other hand, the student 
can be advanced by fairly large steps, and 
special treatment is provided if he docs 
nw-Ve a tnislaVe.. 

There has been much argument and 
research (Feldhusen, 196?; Lumsdaine, 
1963) regarding the merits of these dif- 
ferent procedures. From the little we 
know at present it would appear that 
either approach will work quite well, and 
that there is little likelihood that one has 
marked advantages over the other. 

Autoinstructional Machines 

Piogiamroed textbooks, of course 
are rvat the only means of presenting pro- 


grammed learning. Indeed, when pro- 
grammed learning first caught the public 
eye, it was typically assumed that the 
programming would be done by a ma- 
chine of some kind. To some people, 
piogiammcd learning and teaching ma- 
chines have meant almost the same thing. 

l«ng before programmed learning 
was discussed, many people were intrigued 
by the ^ •eorng Trftthmtts in 

teaching. It was obvious that mechanical 
devices could be used to make leinforce- 
ment more immediate, more vivid, and 
to make sure that it followed a regular 
and predictable schedule (Lumsdaine and 
Glaser, 1960). It was also obvious that 
machines could free the teacher from 
many routine tasks. You ate probably 
familiar with the Auto Bridge device for 
practicing the game of bridge without the 
help of a teacher. Here the player makes 
a choice, moves a slide and finds whether 
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Question 3. Speaking technically, symbolic reward is used to the pupil’s 

tendency to say ‘'15" when he hears 6 + 9. Look at answer 3, page 134. 

Question 7. When a tendency Is already about as strong as it can possibly get, any 

additional symbolic reward can have , if any effect. Look at Answer 7, 

page 134. 

Quesf/on 11. Sometimes the tendencies responsible for incorrect answers are quite 
strong. When asked to name the first man to fly across the Atlantic, for instance, 
many people will answer, "Lindbergh." This answer is wrong. But for those people 

this wrong answer is probably based on a fairly tendency. Look at 

Answer 11, page 134. 

Question 15. The only useful thing that punishment could posstbty do to such a 

tendency Is to It. Look at Answer 15, page 134. 

Answer 18c. Your answer was, "strengthen some tendencies and weaken others. It is 
true that we would expect symbolic reward to hove different effects, but there is no 
reason to expect thot reword would ever weoken a tendency. Go back to Question 
18, page 130. 

Answer 79c., Your answer was, "falls to show any dependoble effect." You probably 
misread the question. Things are not quite that vague. The strengthening effect of 
rewards on weak tendencies is one of the most dependoble facts we have. Go bock 
to Question 19, page 136. 



. r A SRA Self-Scorer. (A red dot oppeors wheriever the correct 
wIms punched.) Drowing bated on copy provided by Science Reieorch 

Iwrc'ci”-. inc.,chicogo. nr. 
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Answer 4. weofc or sligW. Go bock to Question 5, page 129. 

Answer 8. punishment. Go bock to Question 9, page 129. 

Answer 12. reduce or weaken. Go bock to Question 13, page 129. 

Answer 16. no or zero. Go bock to Question 17, page 129. 

Answer IBb Your answer was, "strengthen weak tendencies but to have very litti 
effect on very strong tendencies." This is correct. This is certainly what we would 

expect from theoretical considerotions. Go on to Question 19, below. 

Question 19. Having studied the theoretical expectations, let us now see if the experi- 
mentol evidence confirms these expectations, the evidence from these experiments: 
a. clearly shows that symbolic reword strengthens weak tendencies, and also 
suggests that symbolic reward becomes less end less effective as tendencies 


become stronger. Look of Answer l9a, page 134. 

b. shows that symbolic reward worb equally well for tendencies of any strength. 

Look ot Answer 19b, page 131. 

c. foils to show that symbolic reward has any dependable effect. Look at 

Answer t9c, page 133. 

Answer 2lc. Your answer was, “the evidence clearly shows that punishment can make 
strong tendencies weoker and can also drive o weok tendency to below zero 
strength." This h on Interesting Idee, ond there may be some indirect evldertce for it 
from experiments on extinction. But studies of symbolic punishment show no such 
trend. Go bock to Question 21, page 132. 


dent from jumping around from one 
question to another. In the same way, 
they prevent him from peeking at the 
answer before he completes a question. At 
the very practical level, many of the ma- 
chines are fairly economical in the use of 
paper, the students' responses being 
UTitten on a small separate tape, and the 
questions being used over and over. On 
the other hand, the machines themseh’es 
are somewhat expensive and fairly elabo- 
rate, although there is a tremendous 
range in both respects. Unless a machine 
is veiy complicated it does not permit the 
use of a branching program. 

With the scrambled textbook, the 
student could cheat but obviously he 
would have to go to a good deal of 
trouble to do so. In original cost such 
arc less expensise than machines. 
■nic>' may also seem less artificial than a 


machine. As we have seen, with the 
branching program that is used in this 
type of book larger steps can be used 
than with either the typical machine or 
the programmed textbook. On the other 
hand, since a book can only be used once, 
these books use up paper at a rapid rate. 
They call for a great deal of page turning 
and ate restricted to predetermined ans- 
wers. 

Although the textbook with linear 
programming could use predetermined 
answers, it seldom does so. The con- 
structed answer is much more frequent 
with this device. Like the scrambled text, 
this device calls for a great deal of page 
turning, but the studerrt proceeds in mote 
straightforward fashion with a minimum 
of searching and turning back. The chief 
objection raised against this linear text- 
book has been the ease of cheating. If 




Conventional Teaching versus Programmed Instruction 

Computer ser\'ice men took a 16-hour course on an IBM 7070 computer. 
Of these men, 42 be^an the course in September and studied by conventicnal 
classroom methods. Six classes (70 men) enrolling after October were taught 
one section of the course (a total of 15 hours instruction) solely by programmed 
text books. The instructors merely explained the procedure and passed out one 
or more of the five “chapters” in the various sessions. In the conventional classes, 
this material \vas covered in 15 hours of r^ular instruction. The men using the 
programmed texts worked one three-hour period and two four-hour periods but 
were free to take the books home. The instructon were told to avoid any sugges- 
tion that this programmed learning was an experiment or that it was unusual in 
any way. 

All students were given an aptitude test at the outset. Later the final exami- 
nation scores were adjusted to take care of any differences bchveen the groups in 
aptitude score. For the programmed instruction group, the mean of these ad- 
justed scores was 94.7 and for the conventional group 86.9. The difference was 
significant at the 1-percent les'el. 

DlFFEtENCES IN DlSPESSiON 


Score* Tanking from 



60-79 

80-69 

90-94 

95-99 

Percent of coovetitioaal 
group in each range 

16 

39 

33 

12 

Percent of “programmed'' 
group in each range 


n 

22 

67 


Notice that two-thirds of the “programmed” men scored 95 or belter, and 
that only 1 1 percent fell below 90. The conventional people arc spread out over 
a much uidcr range. 

Eightj^kree percent of the jmrxi in the jvn^prammed learning stated in 
an anon>'mous questionnaire that the)’ would prefer to use this method in future 
courses. 

source: J. L. Hughes and W. J, McNamara, A compantnc study of programm^ and 
conventional instruction in industry. Journal of Applied Ptyrhology, 1961, HJ, 2-5-2M. 


the student is so inclined he can easily 
turn the page, look at the answer, and 
then turn back and write it in. M^icthcr 
much cheating will occur, it is hard (o 
say. Tlicorctically, there should be little 
temptation to cheat if each step is verj’ 
easy. Tlicrc should also be little cheating 
if the student is really tryirig to make the 


best use of his time. Notice, morcovrr, 
that such cheating automatically provides 
guidance. In “pecking” the student gels 
the same kind of guidance as when, in 
learning the foreign vocabtilarv-, he looks 
at the Fnglhh word before tr)»ng to 
answer. I-kirly in the g.imc, a certain 
amount of looking at the answer might 
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be all to the good. For this reason, many 
psychologists are not greatly disturbed by 
the danger of cheating. Other psycholo- 
gists point out, howeser, that this free- 
dom to look ahead is a\-aflable to the 
student at all times and is not something 
which is permitted him only when it 
NYOuld be useful, and which is withdrawn 
when it interferes with learning. 

Experiments on Programmed 
Learning 

Such are the issues regarding the use 
of the de\ic« for programmed learning. 
The evidence bearing on these issues is 
exceedingly difficult to assess. Beginning 
in the early 1960s Biere has been a verita- 
ble flood of research, analysis, and dis- 
cussion. Any statement made at one 
moment runs the risk of being outmoded 
a few weeks later. (“See Su^estions for 
Further Reading” for general summaries.) 

At the outset, certainly, rnost stu- 
dents rather enjoy programmed instruc- 
tion (Eigen, 1963). As we might expect, 
opinions differ widely, but the consensus 
is somewbat favorable. College students 
and graduate students tend to get tired of 
the approach after a time (Roth, 1963). 
Elementary school children, however, 
may retain their eagerness. Even after 
thirty-four weeks of studying spelling by 
use of machines, srxth-gradc pupils in one 
experiment showed no loss of zest (Por- 
ter. 1959). 

There is much controversy about the 
effectiveness of autoinstruction (Fdd- 
busen, 1963). Adults using programmed 
instruction often equal or surpass tbo% 
exposed to the traditional classroom situ- 
ation (Hughes and McNamara, 1961), 
As in any arrangements for individoalized 
teaching, some of those using programmed 
instruction sased a great deal of time; 
and a general sasrng ssas observed for the 
group as a whole. 


[E CLASSROOM 

Since autoinstruction is essentially 
individualized instruction, we should 
compare it with other forms of independ- 
ent study. How does it compare, for in- 
stance, with independent study involving 
reading and note taking? For college 
students and graduate students, there is 
little difference either way (Whitclock 
and others, 1963). In one study (Popple- 
ton and AustwieV, 1964), however, the 
machines were better at the hi^ school 

WTiates'cr the oser-all effect of pro- 
grammed instruction, it is certainly too 
soon to decide which feature of the proems 
is essential (Sflberman, 1962). So far the 
highly elaborate details has-e not seemed 
important. Students merely reading the 
statements in the program do about as 
well as those conscientiously writing in 
responses or checking off answers (Feld* 
husen, 1963). It esen seems doubtful that 
we need the meticulous arrangement of 
programmed steps. When such a careful 
sequence is sliced into separate questions 
and the questions presented in scrambled 
order, students seem to do just as well 
(Levin and Baker, 1963; Roe and others, 
1962). 

In Cfor final consideration of these 
devices, we should try to see their in- 
herent psychological properties and 
should pay less attention to the novel 
physical features. Compared with other 
forms of indiridualized instruction the 
newr devices seem to be neither an in- 
human plunge into technology, not a 
miraculous dispensation for re\‘olutioniz- 
mg the basic processes of learning. Con- 
sider tivo students, one reading a text- 
book all alone in the quiet of his room, 
the other cranking away on a teaching 
machine. For the time being, both are 
(cmell)?) depri\-ed of physical human 
mteraction. On the positiie side, each 
one is being stimulated by some words in 



► The Teaching Machine as an Aid 

When an evening-school class had completed three of the nine assignmenty, 
the sixty-six students were dh-ided into pairs that were matched on their per- 
formance up to that point. One member of each matched pair uas then randomly 
assigned to an experimental group and the other to the control group. Members 
of the experimental group met separately for about twenty minutes. TIio' were 
told about teaching machines and w'crc allowed to sign up for as much time as 
they wished for practice on the machines outside the class. Members of tiie con- 
trol group were told nothing of teaching machines and were not permitted to 
use them. There was nothing to stop them, however, from learning about such 
machines from their classmates. 


Average Scora 


First Three Final Exam. 

Assignments plus 

(Before Machines Final Last Six 

Introduced) Exam. Assignments 

Teaching Machine Group H 81.6 181.1 

Control Group 54 78.4 176.1 

The diSerences were not significant. 

All those in the teaching machine group had the opportunity to use the 
machines, but some students made more use of them than others. A second 
comparison was made of those who used the machine at least ten times and 
their mates in the control group. Tlic differences favored the teaching machine 
group but, again, were not significant 

According to their comments, most students bclic\'ed that their experience 
with the machines had helped. 

soukce: W. F. Oakes, Use of teaching machines as a study aid in an introductory’ psy- 
chology course, Ps}vholagical Jleports, 1960, 7, 297-305. 


the text. Each one is responding, one by 
a silent thought, or by wTiling notes, the 
other by wTiling a response. Both find 
the adequate responses reinforced. For 
the student with the textbook, this comes 
about when he anticipates the ideas to 
be presented and later finds that he is 
right. For the student at the machine, 
the reinforcement comes in a more me- 
chanical way. But from a psychological 
point of view the two processes arc highly 
similar. 


All in all it would be amazing if (he 
programmed devices did not turn out to 
be mcful in teaching spelling, the mas- 
tery of factual material, and the grasp of 
concepts that can be clearly formulated. 
Wiclhcr or not llic)’ can also be used 
to teach less tangible things is still a 
matter of debate. If the csidcncc for 
them continues to be fasorabfc, it might 
turn out that such dm'ccs could free the 
tcaclicr from much routine dnll on cut- 
and-dried factual material and lease him 
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free to concentrate on those areas that 
demand enthusiasm, inspiration, and 
flexible guidance. The machine can regu- 
larly, accurately, and tirelessly reinlorcc 
the overt responses of the student. As 
yet, howeser, only a teacher can tate 
into account the hesitancies, doubts, or 
assurances that accompany those owrt 
responses. And it would taVc an exceed- 
ingly complicated machine to pros-idc 
useful guidance based on the subtle cues 
coming from the student’s behavior. 
EXTINCTION AND PUNISHMENT 

In the material used to demonstrate 
programmed learning we have already 
considered some general ideas about 
punishment and reward. At this point we 
give more detailed attention to the crit- 
ical problem of punishment. 

Unfortunately it is not ahva^'s suffi- 
cient to build up the strength of tend- 
encies—to make Jimmie more likely to 
say ‘7,” or to be cheerful, or to read for 
pleasure. At times we must also try to 
weaken a pupil’s tendency. We try to 
make him less likely to say “x*” when he 
sees (x’) (x*), to svrite “neccesat/’ in- 
stead of “necessary,” or to think of Span- 
ish as the language of Brazil. How do 
we do this? 

The simplest device is extinction or 
withdrawal of reinforcement. Such ex- 
tinction might occur, for instance, if 
Jimmie should say, "12’' instead of, "7” 
and thereupon other people should fail 
to react in any way whatever. In animal 
training it is often easy to use extinction. 
We can arrange things so that the hungry 
rat fails to get a food pellet when he 
presses the leser, or that the thinty ani- 
mal fails to get a sip of svater. Under 
these circumstances, the act deprived of 
reinforcement is t>pically weakened or 
extinguished and comes to occur less 
frequently. 
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nie Problem of Using Extinction in 
the Classroom 

In the classroom it is often difficult 
to rely exclusively on extinction. A pupil, 
for instance, trips another pupil as he 
goes by the desk. Wc wish to discourage 
such ^havior. Wc can easily refuse to 
commend or reinforce. But does this 
mean the complete absence of reinforce- 
ment? By no means. There is the auto- 
matic reinforcement as the victim 
stumbles forsvaid. Thcic may be con- 
siderable immediate casual reinforcement 
as other pupils snicker or gasp. Under 
these circumstances the teacher cannot 
be sure of extinguishing or weakening the 
tendency merely by refusing to supply 
reinforcement. 

The social situation in the classroom, 
moreover, makes it difficult merely to 
withhold leinfoTcemcnt. What do jou 
do when the pupil makes a response you 
wish to extinguish? Just say nothing? 7111$ 
is awkward, if not actually churlish. Make 
some ambiguous comment? Tliis is s-ery 
likely to be interpreted as a commenda- 
tion. Pretend not to hear? 'This would be 
all right if it worked, but most people can 
sec through such a stratagem. 

Reproof or Verbal Punishment 

kVben confronted with behavior that 
should be discouraged, most teachers are 
inclined to add a note of reproof or 
verbal punishment. This inclination may 
coine partly from the awkwardness of 
saying nothing, or from a conviction that 
we cannot depend on sheer absence of 
reinforcement, or from a more primitive, 
widespread, spontaneous tendency to 
speak out when we see behavior vve do 
not Iibc. kVhatever the reason, teachers 
often administer a reprimand, or arrange 
for other unpleasant consequences when 
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they observe an act that should be dis- 
couraged. Does such punishment, verbal 
or physical, mild or severe, have the effect 
of reducing the strength of the tend- 
encies? Regarding this question there is 
still considerable uncertainty (Jones, 
1961). Some psychologists hold that a 
boy punished for throwing stones through 
a window, for instance, may refrain for 
a time, but after this delay the tendency 
will function just as often as if he had 
never been punished (Estes, 1944). Other 
writers claim that verbal punishment ap- 


plied to a strong tendenq' \wll definitely 
reduce its strength (Stephens, 1941). 

Practically, it would seem wise to 
assume that punishment merely keeps 
the punished act in abeyance for a time. 
In that case, if we wish to effect a last- 
ing improvement, we should try to use 
that period of abeyance to teach the 
student some other way of behaving— a 
svay of behaving that would replace the 
act we do not desire. WHiile he is stay- 
ing away from "x*” teach him to see 
that (x*) (x*) = X®. During the period 


>■ Reward vs. Punishment 

The children in each of three grades (two, four, and eight) were divided 
into three groups for different kinds of treatment. Everj’ child was presented over 
and over again with two reetangubr bloeb, each one divided by a diagonal into 
a white and black triangle. The children had to select the ; eorrcct block which, 
in this eaperiment, was always the one with the white triangle long side down. 

This was just as likely to be on the child’s right as on his left. 

One group of fifteen children found a candy under the block when the) 
made a correct choice. Nothing happened for a mong choice. A second group 
was subjected to a loud noise (ninetyreight decibels, considered by the clii drcn 
as really “awful”) after a wrong choice. Nothing happened after a correct choirc. 
The th W group got the candy for the correct choice and were sub|cclcd to the 
loud no“e for the wrong choice. Each child had a total of suity choices. 

PeHCEKT of CoREECT nilOICES IK SUCCESSIVE EeOCES OF T.IAU 
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that his fingers hesitate to WTite "necces- 
aiy," teach him to ivrite “necessary.” 

So fat we have spoken of what hap- 
pens with the onset of punishment. We 
must also consider what happens when 
the punishment ceases. Tj^pically this is 
tremendously reinforcing as is suggested 
by the anecdote of the man who kept 
hitting himself on the head because it 
felt so good when he stopped. When the 
punishment ceases, the effect should be 
to reinforce whatever the pupil is doing 
at that time. This problem has received 
considerable stress in theories of charac- 
ter development and is de%'eloped within 
Chapter 9. Meanwhile, we should realize 
that in imposing punishment we inevita- 
bly set the wheels in motion for the 
cessation of punishment. And this cessa- 
tion is almost hound to reinforce any act 
occurring at the time. 

In fiiese, as in so many other prob- 
lems, we must not be completely swayed 
by feelings and by sentiments. Punish- 
ment has a harsh and medieval sound. 

It would be nice if we could get along 
without it. Perhaps we can. Perhaps we 
should. But the decision should not be 
based entirely on our feelings of what 
would be pretty or nice. To some extent 
we should be guided by the evidence. If 
the implications of that evidence call 
upon us to do things which violate our 
integrity or our basic principles, sve can, 
of course, deliberately turn our backs on 
it. But we should do so knowingly and 
deliberately. 

SUMMARY 

To get a student to become more 
likely to behave in a certain way, we 
must have an eje to three condithms. 
(a) Whenever the circumstances are ap- 
propriate, (b) we must elicit the bdiavioc 
from him and (c) make sure that the 
behar-ior is reinforced. At times the ap- 


propriate conditions consist of a specific 
stimulus (3 + 2) which should be fol- 
lowed by a given response (5) (respon- 
dent behavior). At times the appropriate 
circumstances consist of \cry general con- 
ditions (Monday through Triday) when 
the behavior (going to school) is ap- 
propriate, but these conditions arc not 
considcicd to elicit the behavior or re- 
sponse (operant behavior). 

A great many events may serve to 
reinforce any behavior that docs occur. 
An act may be reinforced by the normal 
feedback from sensations arising uithin 
the body; by automatic feedback from 
the external world; by casual social re- 
actions (attention, smiles, admiring 
glances), and by the deliberate approml 
of the teacher or of some other person. 
Automatic reinforcement tends to be 
mote immediate, and for this reason, it 
may be more effective. 

There is much contention about the 
actual process by which reinforcement 
helps learning. It may merely help the 
student remember which result follows 
from which act (Expectancy theory of 
Tolman). The reinforcement, on the 
other hand, may act quite apart from 
consciousness and may merely automa- 
tically strengthen some connection 
(Hull) or some response (Skinner). It 
may function chiefly to initiate a new 
response (Guthrie) or to separate one 
learning episode from another (Guthrie, 
Estes). It may do all of these things. 

In general it will be wise to arrange 
for generous amounts of reinforcement 
throughout learning. When only a few 
reinforceable responses occur, this may 
be difficult. As the number of correct re- 
sponses increases, however, we can af- 
ford to reinforce only a fraction of these 
and still be sure of a generous amount 
of total reinforcement (partial reinforce- 
ment). 
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At the outset of learning the great 
problem is to get the pupil to malce any 
acceptable or reinforceable responses 
whatever. Here we may employ shaping 
up. At first we reinforce anything re- 
motely resembling the desired behavior 
and gradually tighten our standards. Wc 
may also use guidance, prompting or the 
conditioned-response technique. The 
teacher can provide this help by giving 
manual guidance, by having students look 
at the answer before responding, by giv- 
ing the answer to his own questions, by 
recitation in unison, or by pointing out 
the likely errors that are to be avoided. 

The process of getting the correct 
response from a pupil often merges with 
the process of reinforcing the response. 
When a teacher announces that the cor- 
rect answer to the question is 
he provides a prompt for the child who 
has not come up with any answer. At the 
same time he provides reinforcement for 
the child who has already thought of 
“Jefferson,” By waiting longer and longer 
before he supplies the correct answer, the 
teacher can gradually shift from an em- 


phasis on guidance or prompting to an 
emphasis on reinforcement. 

Devices for programmed instruction 
came about to provide more sj-stcmatic 
reinforcement. Such devices come in 
many forms and vary both in methods of 
dealing with the problem of error and in 
the types of responses elicited. Such 
differences seem to have minor influence 
on achievement. Programmed instruction 
in general is essentially a form of in- 
dividualized instruction. It involves 
largely the same psychological principles 
and has about the same success as other 
forms of individualization. For younger 
students, the programmed devices may 
even slightly surpass traditional methods. 
Students \-ary in their attitude, but arc 
generally favorable at first. Older students 
may later lose their relish. 

An undesired way of behaving can 
sometimes be eliminated by withholding 
all forms of posith’e reinforcement. But 
at times this is not feasible and some 
form of correction or reprimand is often 
used. Such corrections or reprimands may 
inhibit the act for a time. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Show bow and at what stages you 
would use the tnu mechanisms of guidance 
and reinforcement in memorixing a poem; in 
teaching a student to appreciate a concerto; 
to pronounce pleurer; to saw a board in a 
straight line. 

2. In general, do you expect that your 
students will be more likely to want to ic- 
main loo long in tlie guided, <»ndttioned- 
response stage of learning or to be too eager 
to plunge into the trial-and-crior, teiafoice- 
ment stage? 

3. Can you think of any lecent experi- 
ences in which you had to learn by trial and 
enor. men Ihou^ you felt the need of gnid- 
ance? Can you think of any experiences in 
which someone insisted on “showing yoo 
how” when you would haxe piefened to 
puzzle it out on your own? 


4. List five teaching tasks in which con- 
ditioned-response techniques could be used 
with very little modification. 

5. Get someone to read a book in a 
room that is dark enough to need a light. 
Have him follow the words with hb finger 
as he reads. At inten-ab turn out the light 
and ask him what he Blinks b coming next. 
Then turn on the light and hai'e him go on. 
Compare thb procedure with a textbook 
using a linear program. With ordinary read- 
ing. 

6. Using materials from the subject you 
expect to teach, construct a brief pro- 
grammed text similar to that found in the 
insert. 



CHAPTER 6 


► Structure and SMeanin^ in Learning 


Most people need little urging to be- 
lieve that meaningful learning is belter 
than arbitrary or rote learning. We arc 
all convinced that it is more interesting 
and more worthwhile to learn and to 
teach in a meaningful way than it is to 
rely on sheer memory. Some people, in- 
deed, feel that there should be little place 
in the school for material that caniiot be 
presented and grasped in a meaningful 
way. In his very influential booh on this 
topic, Professor Bmner {I960), has called 
attention to important structures t a 
can be appreciated at quite early ages 
and has urged us not to neglect the op- 
portunity to develop these useful con- 
cepts. , 

Granted that e\’er>one admits inc 
importance of making teaching 
meaningful, wc still face the tash o n 
ing out just how this can be done, 
also ash why it is that the meaningful 
approach is more effective. At im » 
moreover, wc might adopt a cau i 
attitude and ash if there is any ang 


of going too far in our reverence for 
meaningful material and in our scorn for 
rote learning. 

Characteristics of Meaningful 
Material 

When wc speah of making material 
more meaningful we probably have sc\-- 
cral different things in mind (Under- 
wood and Shulz, 1960). Wc may mean 
that the individual items to be learned 
arc more familiar, less bizarre. Looking 
at the items listed on page H6 >-ou wul 
acrcc that list luo is more mamngfu 
than list one. Each of the uords in lut 
two is familiar to j-ou. wheras the items 
in list one arc strange, pahaps strange 
to the point of being offensh-c. 

Along uilh their greater famniarity, 
ll,c words in the second list arc "chcr m 
their association value. Each of them 
evoVes a number of images and ^ ’ 
a number of associated ideas. s)l- 

lablcs in the finl Iht, on the contrar). 

H) 



H6 ' PROMOTING 


1 

XAH 

YIX 

ZED 

PYB 


Qh) 

CO) 

YOF 

GYK 

VEF 

XUW 
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2 

RIVER 

DOOR 

PEOPLE 

general 

BLOW 

HOUR 

GIRL 

EARTH 

CALL 

BOOK 


3 

FOOT 

MILK 

HAND 

WATER 

EAT 

ARM 

EYE 

DRINK 

FOOD 

EAR 


4 

HELP 

BRING 

THOSE 

WEARY 

SAILOR 

MEN 

SAFE 

AGAIN 

TO 

SHORE 


ate unlikely to call up many associaUons. 

It is this idea of association value that 
many people have in mind when they 
speak of material having meaning. Ac- 
cording to some psychologists, a meaning- 
ful wotd is tneiely one that calls up many 
associations. 

Meaning can also come from the re- 
lations between items. The items in the 
thiid list, for instance, ate probably no 
more iamiViat than those in the seoosvd 
list. But some of these items are more 
closely related to each other. To see this 
mote clearly, read over the third list two 
or three times and then tty to write dovm 
all the words you can remember. Don’t 
worry about the order. Just try to repeat 
as many words as you can. Do this now 
before you read any farther. When you 
have finished compare the words you re- 
called with the list as given. 

Dti yuD hni thaft you have tended to 
put parts of the body in one group and 
the food items in another? Many people 
do. This is an example of clustering 
(Bousefield and Cohen, 1955). It shows 
that these categories really lead you to 
organize the items into groups, even 
when you don’t mterrd to. 

At times, when people speak of ma- 
terial as being meaningful, they may re- 
fer to the fact that it is edsy to orgfttuzc 
or becomes organized almost automa- 
tically or is es'cn already organized. The 


items belong together in some sort of 
unified pattern or structure. 

The words in the third list have 
some implicit structure or pattern. In the 
fourth list, however, the pattern or struc- 
ture is more prominent. In fact, you may 
find it difficult to think of this as a 
‘list” of separate woids. It may strike 
you as a single idea or sentence. 

The Prevalence of Basic Pattern or 
Structure 

Most of -the time when we experi- 
ence anything, we become aware of that 
thing as part of a pattern or structure. 
The pattern may be simple and primitive, 
as when we see a splotch of mud on a 
white wall, or it may be extremely com- 
plicated, as we become aware of pattern 
imposed on pattern in a musical composi- 
tion or other worK ot art. But, however 
simple or complex, the pattern or struc- 
ture is typically an important part of our 
experience. The splotch of mud would 
be experienced quite differently if it were 
not on the white wall. 

According to the adherents of gestalt 
psychology, or field psychology (Kohler, 
1947; Prentice, 1959), structure or pat- 
tern is the basic feature of all experience. 
The structure is experienced first, the 
details later. In the musical selection we 
first become aware of the general melody, 


CHAPTER 6 STRUCTURE 

and only later, if ever, do we notice the 
individual notes. In reading the words on 
this page, you first become aware of a 
word or phrase, and you may never notice 
individual letters that mahe up the word. 
Jn our expenence, moreover, the general 
pattern remains fairly constant even 
when many or all of the details are 
changed. The melody is the same even 
if it is transposed to a different key and 
an entirely different set of notes are em- 
ployed. Tbe word is much the same 
whether printed in roman type or italics, 
in this type face or that, whether printed 
or written. As any proofreader will attest, 
it is even the same, all too often, when 
one of the letters is inadvertently left out, 
or two letters are transposed. 

When a pattern is compellingly 
grasped, essential details may be experi- 
enced whether they are there or not (Fig. 
6.1). The last few notes of the melody 
may be “heard” even if the sound is 
turned off. The punch phrase of a well- 
structured Limerick may be grasped even 
when the reciter hesitates to pronounce it. 
Just as essential details supply themselves 
with little or no effort, so less essential but 
helpful details are grasped with great 
ease. When we are aware of the general 
pattern of large lakes between the St. 
Lawrence and the MacKcnzic rivers, wc 
can easily leam the location of the in- 
dividual lakes that make up tlic pattern. 
When clearly aware of the general pat- 
tern of the poem, we can easily memorize 
the individual words that fit in with the 
pattern. 

USE OF STRUCTURE AND MEANING 
IN PRESENTING NE^^" MATERIAL 

When presenting new material that 
has a clear and obvious structure, it is 
wise to present the general pattern first. 

If the student is to learn a new musical 
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psychology 

psychology 

Psyhcology 

Fig. 6.1. A constant poftern in the 
face of varying detoils, 

selection, let him grasp the entire melody 
before he ivorl:^ on the detailed passages. 

If he is to learn a play, let him under- 
stand the plot before he begins to mem- 
orize separate lines. If he is to Icam to 
swim or to play badminton, be sure that 
he knows the main points to be kept in 
mind before he concentrates on the de- 
fads. If he is to study the history of a cer- 
tain culture, let him see something of 
the broad, general outline. If he is to 
Icam to read, let him master the sentence 
or some other structural unit before he 
has to master the individual letters. 

Tlic Problem of Elusive Structure 

Some pattern is bound to be noticed 
at the outset of any experience. But the 
most obvious pattern is not bound to be 
Ihc one that is most interesting or the 
most useful. In Figure 6.2, for instance, 
you wi’M undoubtedly see some structure 
or arrangement. You may merely see a 
general L-shapctl arrangement, or per- 
haps a dog with his head eoct-cd to one 
side. After someone gi>es you a hint, 
however, you may clearly sec a boy on 
a tricyelc. As soon as you do sec a boy 
on a frjcjcic, this pattern should be »c/y 
compelling and should dominate any fu- 
ture experience with the picture. Clearly, 
it also provides a more interesting and a 
better structure. 
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In most of the material we teach, 
we can see simple, naive, banal struc- 
tures, and on top of these, structures that 
are more inclusive, elegant, and useful. 
In presenting new material, should we 
try to develop these more complete struc- 
tures, or, at the outset, should wc be 
content with the more simple structure 
that is already perceived? Here we must 
use our judgment. At times, as with the 
boy on the tricycle, we can bring out the 
better and more elaborate pattern by a 
simple hint or by directing the attention 
to a key point or by a wave of the pointer. 
At times, moreover, the new or more in- 
clusive structure will be convincing and 
compelling from the moment it is dis- 
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cemed. Under these circumstances, of 
course, it would be wise to go to some 
trouble to bring out this more inclusive 
structure at the outset of our lesson. 

But there are times when the es- 
sential structure of the nc^v material may 
be \-cry diflicult for the students to grasp. 
If the new material is a sjTnphony, for 
instance, it may be possible that the 
over-all “architecture’' is beyond the 
younger students. Yet there may be in- 
dividual passages which such students 
can readily master and appreciate. Simi- 
larly, a pupil in grade six would prob- 
ably find it hard to understand the 
reasons for each step he takes in extract- 
ing the square root of a number. Vet 
there arc many recurring minor patterns 
in that process that are easily within his 
grasp. 


inc complex structure, so in- 
triguing to the teacher, is bejond the 
immediate powers of the students, it is 
foolish, of coune, to try to use it as an 
aid m presenting new material. Often, 
new material presented so as to empha- 
size an elaborate and important structure 
proves no easier to learn (Munro, 1959) 
iwSf advantage (Binter, 

tvoi) than the same material presented 
arbitrary or rote fashion. In one 
^iment, for instance (Newman, 
1957). had students learn the meaning of 
Ae sym^ls used in electrical wiring. For 
these symbols were 

symbols 

helter-skelter fashion. The 
latter students actually came out ahead. 

fascim^^P!!! ^ which 

Ae SS f f ^hich eludes 

me cln.d, (ar from aiding the student 

™ One teacher for in- 

?rde^ce“t^?' rf.n-eiofiment lesson 
device for bnnging more meaning 




► The Structure Developed by the Teacher Does Not Always Help 

A total of thirty airmen who had just completed basic training were ran- 
aorrily assigned to one of hvo groups. Both groups were given a pretest on iden- 
Wyrng twenty electrical symbols (a capacitator, a transfonner, and so forth). 
The fifteen airmen in a "free-style" study group were then merely given the 
twenty symbols, not in the same order as in the test, with the name appearing 
after each symbol, and told to study the list. 

The other group was given an organized presentation. Here the symbols 
were sorted according to some predominate feature. Five symbols all featuring a 
wavy line, for instance, were placed in one group. Fis e others, all having a promi- 
nent circle, were placed in another group, and so forth. The instructor presented 
these by groups, being sure that the symbols in one group were mastered before 
the next group was presented. The common feature in each group stressed. 
Seven of the airmen went over the lists once (about eight minutes), and eight 
went over the lists twice (about twelve minutes). 

In both cases the initial test was given again immediately after the learning 
exercise. 


Airmen 
Studying for 


Average Number 
of Symbols 
Recognted 


8 minutes 

Free-Slyle Study 

lU 


Oiganired Presentation 

9.6 

12 minutes 

Free-Style Study 

17.0 


Organized Presentation 

n.s 


For both time periods, the superiority of the frce-style study was significant. 
The greater attainment for (he longer period of study U'as also significant. 

sovrce: S. E. Navman. Student vs. instraclor design of study method, Journal of Cdu- 


into teaching, attempted to derive the 
whole history of Minnesota from an in- 
triguing structure composed of three 
things: (a) the western grain fields, (b) 
the northern lumber industry, and (c) 
the falls on tlic Mississippi River at the 
site of Afmneapoh's. As the lesson went 
on it \\‘as apparent that Ibc children 
were learning the facts of the bislor)', but 
they were making scant use of the elabor- 
ate structure. At rntenuls they would 
“drag in” the deductions just to make 


the teacher happy, but these deductions, 
instead of being an aid, were merely addi- 
tional things to be learned. In many 
other subj'ccts, cliildren also solve the 
proWcm as best lhc>’ can and then oblig- 
ingly give the apprONcd reasons for doing 
it as thc?‘ did. 

Difficult Structures as Objcctiws. 
Obsaously wc should not ignore or dis- 
card these elaborate and complete struc- 
tures just liccausc thc>- lie bc)-ond the 
immediate grasp of the student. Although 
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useless or harmful for introductory pur- 
poses, such structures make up the im- 
portant final goals of teaching. Treat 
them as such. Regard the more elaborate 
stmctures as ultimate goals and not as 
mere introductory aids. Use minor pat- 
terns and structures to develop some 
understanding of the symphony or play, 
and then, when a moderate understand- 
ing is attained, try to bring out the larger 
stmcture or architecture. Use minor re- 
curring patterns to help the student ac- 
quire some proficiency in extracting a 
square root. After that, try to develop an 
understanding of the underlying reasons, 
if this understanding is important in its 
own right. 

But it is only in exceptional cases 
that we have to worry a great deal about 
this problem of elusive structure. By and 
large, the basic meaning in the neiv ma- 
terial will be within the grasp of the 
students and can be stressed from the 
outset. Even when its advantage is not 
clear in mastering the material at hand, 
the meaningful approach often shows a 
later superiority when the student turns 
to more difficult problems of the same 
general tjpe. Provided the structure or 
meaning can be readily grasped by the 
student, seize upon it at the outset, and 
build the rest of your teaching around it. 


New Material Related to an 
listablishcd Pattern 


U IS seldom that the material to be 
presented is completely new. More often 
It IS a continuation of something already 
mnsidcicd In this situation some sort ol 
tocturc already cists. The material al- 
ma ‘^“ti in sorrrt 

material sliould be presented as a part 
the existing structure. It is presentf^ 
« one of, tie details ssl.ict,,.elp‘;“““ 
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out, or complete, or enrich, the patterns 
rvhicli the students already have in mind. 
After having learned how to solve the 
quadratic equation by factoring, for in- 
Slanre, the student can be encouraged to 
sec the method of complcHng the square 
ns an allcmalive method of achieving the 
same rmult. Or, having discussed the In- 
dustral Resolution and its general effects, 
the teacher can prKenl any given event 

Ttto 8“=tal 

'"I* much 
mom caddy digested it there is a slrue- 
lurc already svaiting for it. Often as it 
hap^s such additional material svill 

“urns a “’1“" 

mil o? “"’P'«i'>" or refine- 

ment of a stmcture that is incomplete. 
It may come as the final note to an in- 
rampicle cl.ord or as the denoucnrenl of 
an exciting story. 




► Providing Structure before Lenming Begins 

College seniors majoring in education were assigned a brief article on the 
physiology of adolescence. After twenty minutes of study they were examined for 
mastery of the material. The students were then matched or paired on the basis of 
this^ examination. One member of the pair was assigned to an “ad\'ancc or- 
ganizer” group. The other was assigned to an “historical introduction” section. 
Later both groups were to study an article dealing with the metallurgical proper- 
ties of carbon steel Prior to studying this major article, fioweser, the ad\ance- 
OTganizei groups spent two five-minute periods, (fourly^ight hours apart), in 
reading a passage which set forth the main categories of the major paper (differ- 
ences between metals and alloys, advantages and limitations of each, and so 
forth). During the same two five-minute periods the historical group read a 
selection on the historical evolution of methods of mating iron and steel. 

After these different orientations, both groups spent thirt>’-fivc minutes in 
studying the basic paper on steel. Three days later all students were given a test 
on the basic paper. 

The two groups had already been matched for performance on the caih'er 
paper. After farther matching on sex and field of specialization there were forty 
students in each group. 


Final Score 


Advance Organizer Croup J 6.7 

Historical Introduction Croup H.l 

The difference was significant between the .05 and .01 levels. 

SOURCE*. D. P. Ausubel, The use of advance otganiiets in the learning and tcienlion of 
meaningful verbal material, fauwat of EducaUonal Psychology, 1960, 5J, 267“272. Ite- 
printed in Rosenblith, pp. 465-466. 


Using Meaningful Relations williin 
the Material 

Tliere is usually some external pat- 
tern into which our new topic can be 
shonm to fit. Clearly we shouW malce use 
of this. Often, there is also a definite 
internal pattern or structure within the 
new topic itself, this is brought 

out, students may master the material 
more readily (Ausubel, 1960). To 
this \vc should bring out and emphasize 
any latent, meaningful relation that can 
easily be grasped by the students. Cause 
and effect relations arc extremely useful. 


Analogies may help. When there is no 
com'incing or intrinsic jtnrcturc u-aiting 
for us to bring out, wc can alwaj-s anal)-zc 
our material into main topics and sul> 
topics. 

VALUABLE FEA7URES IN 
MEANINGFUL MAIERIAL 

When meaningful mafaial docs 
prose more easy to masiCT titan aibitrarj* 
material, wbat aspect of meaning pb>a 
the cmcial part? Offlund. this may sound 
like a foolish question- ‘Ilie sheer fact 
that the material is meaningful "«uld 
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seem to be sufficient explanation. There 
is some point, however, in trying to ex- 
plore the features responsible for the 
superiority of meaningful material. In so 
far as we can detect these valuable fea- 
tures, we may be able to emphasize them 
whenever they are found within material 
that is already meaningful. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, if we can find useful fac- 
tors, apart from the meaningfulness itself, 
we may be able to apply some of these 
factors to material that is devoid of 
meaning. 

Chunking or Recoding 

The process of chunking and recod- 
ing has been emphasized in the work of 
G. A. Miller {1956b). Something like it 
is often used in a parlor game or trick 
by which you and a confederate might 
astound your friends. Suppose that there 
are several (six or seven) people that you 
and your confederate both know, and 
that you are both quite familiar with the 
telephone numbers of each of these peo- 
ple. You both know that Sam’s number 
is All 2964, Mary’s number is 825 6551, 
and so forth. Your confederate starts the 
game by innocently speculating on how 
many separate numbers people can re- 
call after one hearing. The other people, 
of course, have no notion that these num- 
bers will have anything to do with tele- 
phone numbers. He reads out 413296, 
which is the beginning of Sam’s number. 
Most people will get that one without 
any help. Next he gives Mary’s number, 
8256351. This will be possible for some 
people, difficult for many. For you it is 
simple, “Mary’s telephone number-*’ At 
8 or 9 digits many people will drop out. 
With your secret knowledge, however, 
you may be able to go on 25 or 30 digits! 
You will hear: 

728-11 56825635141329644837291 
but you will group them 728 4156 825 


6351 413 2964 483 7291 and will name 
each group Bob Mary Sam Ellen 
As you listen to the digits being read, 
you must first of all be able to group 
them or hear them in a chunk. You must 
Uten quickly think of the name of that 
chunk. Next you must remember each 
name in order. You could probably re- 
member as many as 5 or 6 names in 
order, giving you perhaps 35 to 42 digits. 
But much of your attention will be taken 
up with identifying the familiar chunks, 
and the effort necessary for this may limit 
you to 4 or 5 names. 

In giving the numbers back, you 
think of the names in order, and as soon 
as you think of the name or code, you 
translate it into the numbers. 

Our parlor game is a bit of a cheat 
in that your confederate has to give you 
numbers that are “piechunkcd.” If any 
other member of the party started giving 
you numbers at random, you would be 
in trouble. 'The same principle, however, 
can be used in real life situations pro- 
vided you can find some rapid way of 
chunking the Tnalerial or provided you 
can deal with material that is on the 
verge of being chunked. 

Our familiar decimal system of num- 
bers is not suited to modem computers 
and they must employ the binary system 
instead. The binary system uses only O’s 
and 1 s. We use 0 in binary for our ordi- 
nary 0, and 1 for our 1. \lhien we come 
to our 2, however, we have used both 1 
and 0 and since we cannot use any other 
numbers, we must use these again in a 
new combination, namely 10. Going on, 
11 in binary is our 3. 1000 in binary is 

OUT 8. 

You can see that you will soon run 
® long string of digits. Our ordinary 
35, for instance, appears as 100011, the 
number 1069 as 10000100011. To remem- 
ber the binary equivalent of even a mod- 
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est ordinary number becomes a very 
difficult task. To solve this problem, some 
workers have learned to break binary 
numbers up into chunks of (say) 3 digits 
each, and to give names to the 8 different 
chunks that are thus produced. Instead 
of remembering a long string of digits, 
they merely have to remember a few code 
digits or a few syllables. If they could 
learn to recall a series of 7 or 8 such 
digits or syllables, for instance, they could 
thus remember 20 to 24 binary digits. 

To use chunking in an efficient way, 
we must be quick in giving names to the 
chunks. The names we do give, more- 
over, should be those that are easily re- 
called. If the naming is partly done for 
us, and if the names used are meaning- 
ful for us, much of the problem is solved. 
The letters TLY or BTL all by them- 
selves, for instance, would be difficult to 
remember. If they are presented as 
hoTLY, or as douBTLess, however, they 
come already chunked (last part of 
“hotly”) and more or less named. Under 
these circumstances they w'll be more 
readily remembered (Lindley, 1963). 
Wlien the letters are meaningful as they 
stand (WAS, for instance), the addition 
of other letters adds nothing and lends 
to produce confus/oo. Since the Jette/y 
were already chunked and named, the 
added letters merely introduce a second 
rival name. 

\Vc can see Iiow much easier it is 
to master arbitrary things when wc can 
recode them or chunk them into larger 
units. This principle of recoding, which 
can be deliberately or laboriously applied 
to arbitrar}' things, is almost automa- 
tically and effortlessly applied to any 
material that has meaning in it. Mean- 
ingful prose citlier comes already chunked 
or is ver}’ easy to break up into chunks. 
“Bobby hit Jimmie and then Jimmie hit 
him back and soon there u'as a real fight 
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that Mother had to try to stop.” In hear- 
ing this, the chunks used and the names 
given to each would vary from person to 
person, but some chunking r\ould occur 
and each would be given something like 
a name. In this material, moreover, un- 
Iflce our task in remembering numbers, 
we do not have to work hard to get the 
chunks in the right sequence. They fall 
into a natural order— an order that we 
have already “learned” to expect. 

Familiarity 

As we have pointed out, one of the 
things to be found in meaningful mate- 
rial is familiarity. Most of the words or 
items that we find are old friends. They 
do not seem strange. And this is one 
feature of meaningful material that may 
make it easier to master. Familiarity, or 
more extensive acquaintance wlh mate- 
rial, u’ilJ help even if the items continue 
to be arbitrar>’ or nonsensical (Riley and 
Phillips, 1959). After several repetitions 
of a list of nonsense syllables, for in- 
stance, you would be less appalled at the 
prospect of using them as names. It is 
true that some help may come from the 
fact that you began to see some meaning 
in the hheh (Undenvood, J959). But 
c\cn apart from this, sheer familiarity or 
further exposure would help. 

Rcspccb'ng Traditional Sequences 
Just as there are cuslomaiy sequences 
of tlioughls or phrases, so there arc tradi- 
tional sequences of unrds that wc Iiasr 
come to expect. Any departure from 
these will give us a jolt and distract our 
attention. You read the words, "nicrc is 
no doubt liiat many people Ictllc chain 
and hock.” Tlic word “Ictllc" gives us a 
jolt, not because it is a strange word, but 
because it docs not seem to belong here. 
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► Making the Individual Items More Familiar 

Each of the twenty college students in this experiment was required to 
leam fout lists of twelve nonsense syllables each. Prior to this experience each 
student had spent some time each day for four days in becoming familiar with 
the twenty-four individual syllables that were to be used in two of the lists, i hey 
had no such experience with the syllables on the other two lists. In this familiari- 
zation process the student looked at a card on which was printed the fint two or 
the last two letters of a nonsense syllable. He then attempted to supply the miss- 
ing letter. Whatever the result, the card was turned over and the correct spelling 
shown. This was repeated unUl all twenty-four syllables could be completed 
without error. 

The cards were shuffled after each run so that the syllables would not appear 
in the same order from one trial to another. 

After being familiarized with the individual syllables on two of the lists, the 
students learned these bvo lists in a predse serial older. They also learned two 
similar twelve-syllable lists containing syllables not seen before. 

The average student requited 7.2 trials to achieve a reasonable mastery of 
the lists with unfamiliar syllables, but only 5-8 trials to leam the comparable 
Ibts made up of familiar syllables to the same level of mastery. This difference was 
significant between the 5-perccnt and 1-pcrcent levels. To attain a more exacting 
level of success, the students required 19.4 trials for the lists of unfamiliar syl- 
lables but only 15.2 trials for the lists of familiarized items. This latter difference, 
however, was not significant. 

soOTCs: D. A. Riley and Laura Phillips, The effects of syllable familiarization on rote 
learning, association value, and reminiscence, /oumnl of Experimentd Ptychology, 1959, 
57, 572-579. 


Now it is possible to honor these 
expectancies, to avoid any major jolts, 
and still to write nonsense. Consider the 
following: ‘Won’t do for the members 
what they most wanted in the course an 
interesting professor gave I went to at 
one o’clock stopped at bis front door 
and rang." {Miller and Selfridge, 1950). 
Ibis sa)-s nothing meaningful and yet no 
single word is especially out of place. 
No single word violates our customary 
expectancies. 

NMicn the material to be learned 
approximates ordinary English sequences 
It IS. of course, less annoying. More im- 
portant. however, it is also more re- 


dundant. In reading ordinary English, 
as has been pointed out so often, we reg- 
ularly anticipate what is coming. In so 
far as we can correctly anticipate the next 
few words, these words, strictly speaking, 
are unnecessary. Even without seeing 
them we already had the information 
they provided. In other words, they are 
redundant. But such redundancy provides 
exceedingly valuable and relevant rein- 
forcement whenever we anticipate cor- 
rectly. And this ability to anticipate cor- 
rectly becomes more pronounced as the 
nonsense material comes more and more 
to approximate the structure of English 
prose (Salzinger and others, 1962). 
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What happens when we are aslced to 
memorize familiar words that fail to make 
sense but which still honor the ordinary 
dependencies of speech? Most students 
get along just about as well with such 
nonsense material as with material that 
actually conveys a meaningful message. 
Provided we can move smoothly from 
one word to the next, or from one small 
group of words to the next few words, 
we find the passage relatively easy to re- 
peat and to recall. 

To summarize, it seems that some 
of the advantages of meaningful material 
may come from the fact that we do not 
have to deal with each item separately. 
We can deal with them as ready-made 
"chunks” or units, such as words, ideas, 
or master principles. Further advantage 
comes from the fact that the items arc 
more familiar and each item is richer in 
the associations it can call forth. Finally, 
meaningful material is less disturbing, 
and the sequence of items presents no 
rude jolt. 

TEACHING ARBITRARY MATERIAL 

It is not always possible to meet our 
obligations merely by bringing out the 
inherent meaning in the material wc 
teach. Some of the things we must leach 
actually have little inherent meaning or 
structure to bring out. Tlierc is little in- 
herent meaning in the alphabet. Count- 
ing lias little structure for young chil- 
dren, Spelling must often be mastered on 
a rote basis. Tlie names of countries, 
capitals, and oceans arc quite arbitrar)’. 

Fortunately, as wc have seen, many 
of the useful features in meaningful ma- 
terial can be applied to arbilrar)* items. 
Arbitrarj’ material can be grouped, coded, 
and named, thus giving it some slru<> 
turc. It can be encountered more and 
more often and thus acquire some fa- 
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miliarity. At times such material can be 
arranged so as to avoid unwelcome jolts 
or unaccustomed sequences. 

Supplying Artificial Stnichirc 

When the material to be learned has 
no usable, inherent structure, good teach- 
ers often provide an artificial stniclure 
into which the arbitral)’ material may be 
organized. Tliis artificial structure, of 
course, should never be used instead of 
the genuine or essential structure if that 
is available to the student. On the other 
hand, it should not be spumed. Do not 
hesitate to use jingles or diagrams or 
other mnemonic aids to help the student 
with rote material. Do not be afraid to 
let tlic student learn, "Tliirty days hath 
September,” “In H92 Columbus crossed 
the ocean blue," "i before e except after 
c,” and countless other jingles which Iiavc 
helped students to master material which 
is purely arbitrary. Tlic alphabet lias 
often scn’cd as the s>’stcm or organiza- 
tion into which isolated material has 
been fitted. A student who could not re- 
member whether or not Madison pre- 
ceded Monroe as President was reminded 
that A/fl precedes Afo. Another student 
knew that the rods and cones of tlic c)c 
had specialized functions, one sersing in 
daylight and the other in twilight. He 
could not, however, remember which Avas 
which until it was pointed out that the 
c of cones and the cl of daylight Iiclongcd 
together in the alphabet while the r of 
rods and the t of twilight had .i some- 
what similar proximity. 

In these latter illustrations, it will 
be obscn’cd, there arc also meaningful 
and inherent cues which could hair Iscni 
used. After all, an adequate viciv of the 
whole slnicturc of early nineteenth- 
ccnltny American histor)’ would hasc 
provided a fraincsvork into which Madi- 
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► A Classical Account of Insight at Work 

Sultan, a male chimp, has been trying to reach a piece of fruit outside his 
cage. He has two stichs but one is so made that it could be joined ssnth the other 
to make a longer pole. Neither single stick is long enough. He has been trying to 
push one stick toward the fruit and, for a time, seems to fed some accomplish- 
ment if he can make this one loose stick touch the fruit. The experimenter tries 
to show him how to join the sticks, but nothing comes of it. The experimenter 
tosses the sticks back into the cage and leaves, asking the animal keeper to watch 
Sultan. The keeper reports: 

Sultan first of all squats indifferently on the box, which has been left standing 
a little back from the railings; then he gets up. picks up the two sticks, sits 
do\vn again on the box and plays carelessly with them. ^Vhilc doing this, it 
happens that he finds himself holding one rod in either hand in sucli a way 
that they lie in a straight line; he pushes the thinner one a little way into the 
opening of the thicker, jumps up and is already on the run towards the railings, 
to which he has up to now half turned his back, and begins to draw a banana 
towards him with the double slick. 1 call the master: meanwhile, one of the 
animal's rods has fallen out of the other, as he has pushed one of them only a 
little way into the other: whereupon he connects them again. 

The expeiimcrvtet now takes up the story; 

The keeper’s report covets a period of scarcely five minutes, which had elapsed 
since stopping the experiment. Called by the roan, 1 continued observation my- 
self: Sultan is squatting at the ban, holding out one stick, and. at its end, a 
second bigger one, which is on the point of falling off. It docs fall. Sultan pulls 
it to him and forthwith, with the greatest assurance, pushes the thinner one in 
again, so that it is firmly wedged, and fetches a fniit with the lengthened im- 
plement. But thebigger tube selected b a little loo big, and so it slips from the 
end of the thinner one several times; each time Sultan rejoins the tubes im- 
mediately by holding thebi^ci one towards himself in the left and the thinner 
one in hb right hand and a little backwards, and then sliding one into the 
other. The proceeding seems to please him immensely; he b very lively, pulls 
all the fruit, one after the other, towards the railings, without taking time to 
cat it, and when I dbconnect the double-stick he puts it together again at once 
and draws any dbtant objects whatever lo the bars. ’ 

(N™ Hununitip. Pros, 1926), 


son and Monroe would have fitted witti 
no room for doubt. Similarly, there ate 
reasons why the cones are especially re- 
sponsive to certain ranges of light in- 
tensity. For the final outcome thb more 
meaningful grasp is infinitely to be pre- 
fened. But for a quick mastery of an 


individual fact, the complete structure is 
sometimes an expensive aid. 

Although the standard desices Ibted 
abo%-e are not to be scorned, they ate 
perhaps less useful than devices which 
the student works out for himself. In the 
first place, the des-ices which help one 
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person may actually get in the way of 
another person. The stunts used by our 
friends to remember telephone or license 
numbers are weird and mystifying to us, 
but they do help our friends. In the 
second place, there is always the possibil- 
ity that the very act of working the 
material into a device will help the stu- 
dent leam the material itself. 

MEANING AND INSIGHT IN THE 
application of REINFORCEMENT 

So far we have discussed the role of 
meaning in presenting material to the 
student. It is easier to motivate students 
to study meaningful material. After they 
are motivated and have begun to prac- 
tice or study, the meaningful material is 
much easier to leam and to remember. 
But meaning and structure not only faci- 
litate motivation and practice; meaning 
also enhances reinforcement. 

The word “insight” as used here will 


of the behavior which wll produce it. 
Under these conditions the reinforce- 
ment has become meaningful. 

Not all reinforcement is meaningful. 
The toddler, feeling himself about to fall 
(situation), takes some corrective action 
(response or behavior), and finds himself 
still on his feet (reinforcement). He does 
not clearly realize which particular mo\e- 
ment or response produced this desirable 
reinforcement, and yet this blind rein- 
forcement docs work. To take a different 
example, the adult finds that the key 
sticks in the lock. He twists and pulls and 
rattles things around (behavior), and the 
key turns (reinforcement). Here again, 
he cannot always tell you just what re- 
sponse leads to this reinforcement. Never- 
theless, with continued experience he will 
find himself doing the right thing more 
and more regularly (Prentice, 19-19). In 
these illustrations we have learning but 
very little insight. 


refer to meaningful reinforcement. It re- 
fers to the fact that after some kinds of 
reinforcement the student gets a dear 
picture or idea of “what leads to what.” 
After some kinds of reinforcement the 
student is able to say, “Immersing juur 
head well into the water (behavior), 
gives you increased buoyancy” (reinforce- 
ment), or, "Keeping the violin bow pa- 
rallel to the bridge reduces the danger of 
a horrible screetch,” or, “Starting the de- 
tective story before doing homnwrk 
leads to disaster,” Each of these repre- 
sents an insight. Each of tlicsc illustra- 
tions suggests a compact idea in wiricli 
a certain kind of bchavaor is lightly linked 
with a certain result or reinforcement. 
These two form an integral pattern. 
When we think of one, we think of the 
other. When wc think of the bchaWor, 
wc think of the corresponding result. 
Wlicn we think of the result, wc think 
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The Importance of Insiglit 

Whenever it does occur, insight 
should prove most helpful. According to 
the cognitive ps>‘chologist, indeed, the 
whole problem of learning hinges on 
some crucial insight. In some forms of 
parlor games, for instance, the whole ck 
is to select the code or to “catch on” to 
some double meaning in the direttirms 
that we get. As soon as this relation is 
understood, the problem is solved and 
often solved at the 100-percent lei’el. In 
such an instance, the successful insight 
is the determining thing. Lacking it, our 
score is zero. Attaining it, our score is 
100. In a great many athletic or gymnas- 
tic activities, a certain kind of insight 
may he noticed. We suddenly “gel flie 
hang of it” or “catch on," and from that 
point on oui improvement is very rapid. 

Enhancing Insight 

A certain amount of insight will 
come about from the student's unaided 
efforts. It is natural, howeicf, that the 
teacher can help out in this phase of 
learning. For one thing, the teacher can 
often call attention to potential rein- 
forcement which may escape the chOd’s 
attention. The mother may say, “See, the 
dog doesn't growl when you pat him on 
the head.” The teacher of English may 
be able to show that by using an outline 
the student l-jas piodu^ a itmdfi Nearer 
theme. Any one of these results may 
hasc escap^ the student’s attention. The 
teacher brings these results into the fore- 
ground and at the same time linls them 
up with the act or behasioi which 
brought them about. 

Ready-made Insighb vs. 

Student Discovery 

In addition to hclpmg the student 
'CTbalize and sharpen his own vague in- 
sights, the teacher often supplies insights 
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that have been handed dowm from gener- 
ation to generation. These ready-made 
insights range from profound and in- 
clusive principles to the common maxims 
or catchy slogans. Such rules as more 
haste, less speed; out of sight, out of 
mind; God helps those W’ho help them- 
selves, for instance, are intended to serve 
as insights. They point to a way of act- 
ing. They suggest that if we want to 
achieve a certain goal, we should act in 
this particular way. They serve to remind 
us that this way of behaving will lead to 
a given reinforcement. 

In the history of psychology there 
have been many arguments about the 
value of such highly verbalized cultural in- 
sights. In a renewed discussion of this an- 
cient issue a number of nTiters (Bruner, 
1961; Hendrix, 1961) have claimed that 
principles or rules have genuine meaning 
only when they are independently discov- 
ered by the student himself. To expect a 
student to comprehend important princi- 
ples from straightforward explanation is 
regarded as a hopeless venture, if not as 
an impropCT, aibitiary, authoritative exer- 
cise of adult power. 

One might urge a more moderate 
position. The data (Ausubel, 1961a) sug- 
gest that completely independent dis- 
covery, even if feasible, b seldom as effec- 
tive as learning with reasonable amounts 
of daection ox help. As pointed out in 
Chapter 5, too much guidance or direc- 
tion can interfere with mastery of a 
principle. But the lack of any guidance 
whatsoever b seldom advantageous either. 

Although the evidence does not give 
clear-cut support to the more extreme 
demand for learning by dbcovery, there 
b something to be said for the general 
atmosphere of discovery. ^Ve often do 
find superior learning when there b an 
emphasb on student activity and initia- 
tive, when the search for a principle b 
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clearly kept in mind, and when many 
examples are provided. TTiis general ap- 
proach, however, includes many features 
Over and above sheer independent dis- 
covery On the part of the students. Arry 
one of these features, moreover, may ac- 
count for the frequent superiority of the 
general approach (Ausubel, 1961a). 
Among other things, the greater ego in- 
volvement may lead students to spend 
more time in practicing the tasks, or 
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thinking about them, outside the formal 
practice periods (Kersh, 1962). 

Clearly it seems unwise to make a 
fetish of unaided student discover)-. It 
is to be hoped that many important prin- 
ciples can be grasped ^WthQut asking the 
students to go through all the efforts that 
led to the original disco\ery of those 
principles. On the other hand, some 
emphasis on disco\ciy, coupled with 
features often associated with discovery. 


^Helping the Student vs. Letting Him Discover 
the Principle for Himself 

A group of seventy-six college students worked on some hvent)- problems 
of coding. Ten of the twenty problems were like this: “For each letter of the 
sentence write the letter that follows it in the alphabet" 

example: They need more time 

UIF2 OFFE NPSF UJNF 
Now write the following sentence in the same code: 

Give them five more 

In the other ten problems the rale was not slated and the student w-as given 
only the sample sentence and the coded sentence. 

Each of the hventy problems used the same illustralh-c sentence (Tliey 
need more time), and the same test sentence (Give them five more), but em- 
ployed a different code so that students practiced on hventy different codes. 

A week later there was a second test on the same twenty codes. Tim time, 
however, the code was given, follovicd by a short English sentence, followed in 
turn by one correct coding of the sentence and three incorrect sersions. The stu- 
dents had to select the correct coding. 



Score on 

Diffcrenct 

Score on 

Similar 

tefuven 

Origind 

Problcrm One 

Firrt and 

Problans 

Wee* Later 

Second Tesii 


7.7 

-0.9 

5.1 

6.1 

+2.7 


Problems for which the code 
had been given 
Problems which student had to 
work out for bonself 

source: C. M. Ilaslcrud and Shirley Mejm, The tramfer «luc of 

dcri>Td principles. Jound of Educdumd rsychotoer. 1958, -49, 29J-293. Reprmtcd ta 

Harris, pp. 335-311. 
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should be valuable. With lespect to a 
grasp of ready-made maxims or rules, for 
instance, we might expect more success 
when such rules are used to organize and 
enhance the vague insights which the stu- 
dent has already come to feel in a nebul- 
ous sort of way as a result of his own 
experience. When a student has already 
behaved in a certain way and has en- 
countered a given kind of reinforcement, 
he is likely to experience some vague 
feeling of “what leads to what ” As this 
feeling struggles, so to speak, for a more 
compact stmeture, the neat, catchy phras- 
ing of a standard maxim or rule may 
prove exceedingly valuable. It may crys- 
tallize and clarify the general insight 
which the student has already begun to 
experience. It is possible that many of 
the delights of great literature spring 
from this process. The great writers put 
into precise and glorious language the 
vague and confused thoughts toward 
which the rest of us have groped. As a 
result of our own experience, each of us 
has formed vague and fuzzy insights re- 
garding the pangs of remorse or the 
tragedy of indecision. It remains for 
Shakespeare, howoer, to thrill us by 
picking up these vaguely felt presenti- 
ments and returning them to us as in- 
sights that are neat, compact, and mag- 
nificently ordered. But even here there is 
some disagreement. Hendrix (1947) 
holds that the neat, verbalization of such 
insights may actually interfere with later 
transfer to other tasks. 

In the face of this contros’ersy we 
suggest the same general rule that is used 
frequently throughout this text: Provide 
a reasonable schedule of reinforcement 
throughout. Esen at the outset, try to 
get the student to make a rcinforceable 
response, or to achieve an acceptable 
understanding. If, within a reasonable 
time, he can do this through independent 


discovery — wonderiul! under tiiese cir- 
cumstances you can reinforce both the 
understanding attained and the tendency 
to tiy to discover principles. Perhaps, 
however, his independent efforts are not 
likely to produce much in the way of a 
rcinforceable achies’ement within a rea- 
sonable time. Here it would be better 
to provide some guidance or direction. 
Don't let him go on indefinitely with no 
idnforcement. 

MEANING AS A PRIME GOAL 
OF TEACHING 

Meaning, insight, and organization 
are important devices to be exploited in 
leaching factual material, and most of us 
use meaning and structure as means to 
help to achieve whatever goals we have 
in mind at the moment. Obviously, how- 
ever, meaning is not simply a device for 
the attainment of minor goals. Neither 
is it merely a means for achieving more 
important aims. The attainment of rich 
meaning and comprehension and under- 
standing, on the contrary, is itself one of 
the major goals of education. 

A rich store of meanings, of com- 
prehensive undentandings, and of func- 
tioning insights is one of the greatest gifts 
that the school can bestow on the stu- 
dent. True enough, the facts which he 
learns in the school are important too. 
But if those facts can be contained within 
a fciv highly structured, general prin- 
ciples, the latter are infinitely more valua- 
ble. A relatively few scientific principles, 
for instance, clearly comprehended, can 
give meaning and direction to a whole 
host of practical problems in engineer- 
ing, in homemaking, in agriculture, and 
in healthful living. Other principles ac- 
tually understood enable the banker or 
businessman to think about his problems 
in more intelligent fashion. Similarly, a 
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somewhat larger number of less-stnic- 
tured principles from psychology may 
help in teaching and in the more com- 
plicated business of getting along wth 
people. 

A rich store of meaningful prin- 
ciples, in addition to pointing the way 
to the solution of practical problems, 
also contributes directly to sheer intellec- 
tual satisfaction. The need for under- 
standing is a real need. It functions at 
different levels in different people and is 
much stronger in some people than in 
others. But it is present at some level, 
and in some degree, in all of us. We are 
bound to worlc out some principle to help 
us organize the haphazard world around 
us. That "principle” may be crude and 
childish ("People never understand me”) 
or elaborate and sound ("Don’t expect 
that people will always act in strictly 
logical fashion”). But some principle will 
prevail. Since that need is present, and 
since it must be partially filled in one 
way or another, the teacher should make 
sure that the principles attained are as 
comprehensive and as valid as possible. 
Some students may be able to compre- 
hend and absorb principles that are ex- 
ceedingly complex and inclusive. Others 
may have to be content with rather sim- 
ple principles. But for each student, the 
teacher can do much to help him attain 
a more adequate set of principles, in- 
sights, and understandings. 

Dangers of Premature Closure 

Some difficulties confront us when 
we cease to use meaningful relations as 
devices and begin to consider them as 
ends in themscU-cs. Wicn we use these 
meanings and structures priman’fy as 
helpful aids, wc have no worry about pre- 
mature closure. A definite and con%'ineing 
structure, c\-cn if not quite \-aIid, may 
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seive quite well as a worb'ng structure in 
helping the child in comprehending the 
subject. When teaching the meaning as 
an end in itself, howei’cr, it is important 
that the structure be \-alid. At times, 
moreover, things are better when the 
structure does not come too soon. The 
ultimate grasp of the meaning may be 
better if the student endures a period of 
uncertainty (Smedslund, 1961). A neatly 
closed structure, early accomplished, may 
strenuously resist disruption or modifica- 
tion. 

The Role of Maturation 

In teaching some broad, general con- 
cepts we may have to gear our efforts to 
the broad stream of development (See 
Chapter 2). Many ideas such as cau- 
sality, or the extent of past history, arc 
exceedingly difficult to develop in younger 
children, but seem to come automatically 
for older children. If Piaget is right in 
his notion of stages, wc would be foolish 
to try to force matters (Flavcll, 1963). 

Using Uie Standard Mechanisms of 
Learning 

To bring about growth in the stu- 
dent’s understanding and in his com- 
prehension of meanings, the tachcr an 
use the rules alrady stressed for twching 
in general. Motivation, practice, rein- 
forcement, guidance, and insight will 
serve just as well in taching students to 
grasp a general principle as in taching 
tJjcm to spell "anxious,” to draw a book, 
or to sing a song. 

To motiratc the tendenq* to seek 
out manings and general principles, the 
tachcr should exploit the student’s exist- 
ing need to see relations. With srr>- little 
encouragement, students srill seek out 
similarities, analogies and genera! rcla- 
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tions. In studying the history of Brazil, 
they may comment spontaneously on pa- 
rallels to the history of the United States. 
In studying the rhythm in poetry, they 
may be reminded of some of the proper- 
ties of rhythm in music. It will be the 
unusual class in which some child is not 
reminded of some other matter which 
can be related to the structure of his 
present experience. 

Encourage this general tendency. 
Even when the actual principle an- 
nounced by the student is farfetched and 
questionable, the tendency itself can be 
encouraged. Be enthusiastic about the 
fact that the principle was stated, but 
ask the pupil to regard it as tentath-e un- 
til more cases have been examined. 

It is not enough merely to take ad- 
vantage of the spontaneous expression of 
the student s need for broader principles. 
Stimulate that need. By your actions 
show that >-ou too ate interested in these 
generalities. Let the search for generali- 
ties pers-ade e\en the most ordinary 
teaching. Tire teacher of French can ask, 
“Docs that remind you of an>-thine in 
Latin (or English)?” The teacher of 
geography can ask for analogies or con- 
trasts between the pampas in South 
Amcnca and the plains of the United 
Stales. The teacher of music can stimu- 
late the amateur tunc detective who can 
5I>ot passages from Handel or Scarlatti in 
the current popular hit. 

Tlicse fllustrations. of course, icprc- 
uses of moth-ation 
hat accompany the daily teaching. At 
the more osert and intellectual la-el stu- 

prmcplcs. The teacher can shmv 

W a nrarlc rf there principle, 

m r- “",'"'^“>‘"5 O’ I-™ 

te '■ "d 


In using the mechanism of practice 
to help develop meaningful relations, we 
should rely more on emphasis and less on 
formal practice sessions. In teaching most 
material, there are numerous occasions 
when general principles can be stressed and 
when meaningful relations can be brought 
out. It is much more important to seize 
upon these natural opportunities and to 
develop them than it is to arrange for more 
formal practice sessions devoted exclusively 
to the study of general principles. Other- 
wise we may disrupt the natural intricate 
relation between fact and principle. 

The mechanism of reinforcement is 
^sy to use in the daelopment of mean- 
ingful relations. Commend with enthu- 
siasm the student who sees the material 
being discussed as part of a larger struc- 
ture or who can see the analogy between 
this usage in French and a related usage 
in Latin. Be especially zealous to com- 
rnend the student who can summarize 
the main point of a lesson in a pithy and 
precise insight. 

The mechanism of guidance can be 
used with great effect, especially in point- 
ing out the many minor principles of 
generalizations that we hope our students 
may aluin. Much can be done by the 
mere arrangement of the material. Simply 
by placing rainfall maps of North 
Amenea and South America side by side, 

instanre, ive may has-e automatically 
arranged thmgs so that the general prin- 
ci^e IS almosi staring the student in the 
Similarly, i„ 

■Mny parallel SKCtchcs of the sMcton of 
™n “Id hone (Fig, 6.3), or parallel dia- 

^ded upon to point the way to tlic 
TOstcrj- of some of the general principles 

S£~^‘“om 
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Fig 6 3. A skillful orrongement of molerlofs Con bring out Importont ra- 
tions. Photograph of skefefory of man with skeleton of hone, courtety of The 
American Museum of Nofurol History. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MEANINGS 
AND UNDERSTANDING 

Although the teaching of meanings 
is essentially the same as any other kind 
of teaching, there are a few details which 
become especially important when w’e 
turn to the more complex area of mean- 
ings and abstractions and general prin- 
ciples. 


Meanings Arise from Experience 

Meanings can nes’er far outrun direct 
concrete experience. At least, they can 
ne\er do so safely. A meaning that is not 
closely anchored to some clear experience 
is likely to be wide of the mark. In one 
of her novels, for instance, Gene Stratton 
Porter made interesting use of the kind of 
misconception that is likely to arise when 
a worf or meaning or concept is not tied 
up with actual experience. In this story a 
neglected waif was rescued from her 
squalid surroundings and moved to a 
better home. Here she became inordi- 
nately fond of milk and extended her 
affection to cows. She had neNcr seen a 
cow but learned of them as the givers of 
the delectable food. She heard a great 
deal about the function, the utility, and 
the disposition of the cow, but nothmg of 
Its size. Her fint encounter sWth an actual 
«-as traumatic. Slie expected some- 
hing small and round and cuddly per- 
haps lAc a rabbit. She in no w^y 
pared for the behemoth which wclwmrd 
her vnth an uncouth and monstrous noise 
himnar misconceptions are cn- 
by c\-cry Iciclicr. TIic pedj- 
gr^gial literature is filled with inF- 

quwtn for the night." \Vt 


understand his visual picture of the officer 
handing each soldier a twenty-five-cent 
piece to pay for his lodging. A second stu- 
dent is said to have stated the "furlough" 
meant “mule.” To support his unortho- 
dox definition he produced a picture of a 
soldier riding a mule, underneath which 
was the unmistakable caption Civil War 
soldier going home on a furlough. The 
writer once asked his grade-six class to 
write out the story of Lochinvar. In one 
place Lochinvar declaims, 

I long woo’d your daughter, my suit you 
denied. 

Lose swells like the Solway but ebbs like 
it’s tide. 


One student paraphrased the first line 
thus: I long woo’d your daughter but 
you wouldn’t gise me back my clothes.” 
One wonders at the background struc- 
ture of the student’s impression within 
which this misconception was formulated. 
But it is a reasonable interpretation of 
the denial of a suit. 

In each of these illustrations, the 
student was called upon to deal with a 
word or a concept before he possessed 
the general background or structure into 
which the word would fit. In each case, 
we asked the student to attain a meaning 
which at that time was too far in advance 
ot his concrete experience. 

It would be ridfculous, of course, to 
imply that meaningful ideas must always 
be anjoied directly to concrete esperi- 
racc. One can often proceed a fesv steps 
from concrete experience and sffll aroid 
i^ous rntsconceplions. The tutors of the 
little gtrl could have given her an ade- 

made use of her concrete experience with 
hotsa or ponia or other large objects. 
1 he tacher of history could have found 
a Cham of concepts from “quarten” to 
t^iit camps or to some idea of lodg- 
ment which amc within the child’s 
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actual experience. By the use of analogy 
or of similarities within our own experi- 
ence, clever writers are often able to give 
us a very accurate concept of things \vo 
have never experienced. Intensive read- 
ing, for instance, is alleged to have given 
Rex Stout such a vivid picture of Man- 
hattan that the city held no surprises for 
him when he visited it. Similarly, on the 
basis of sheer verbal description, he \vas 
prepared for everything he actually en- 
countered when he heard his first sym- 
phony. Few psychologists will be com- 
pletely convinced that unaided verbal 
description can do so much. It is possible, 
however, that a large number of parallel 
descriptions, each giving somewhat dif- 
ferent illustrations, can give a fairly ac- 
curate picture of an unfamiliar scene. 

Rather than depend too much on 
intermediate links to anchor the new 
meaning to concrete experience, the 
teacher should use photographs, moving 
pictures, and other visual aids when the 
actual concrete e.xperience is lacking. 
Records and sound films can also bring 
the song of the skylark (a bit insipid after 
reading Shelley), or the roar of Niagara. 
As yet there are no artificial or substitute 
devices which will stimulate the taste of 
champagne or the odor of Naples. It is 
quite possible, moreover, that the student 
who lias encountered these things only in 
literary descriptions may be in for a bit 
of a shock when he experiences the real 
thing. 

Although our discussion has centered 
around the meanings of individual words, 
wc must remember that we are seldom 
called upon to deal with words in isola- 
tion. Words arc usually encountered in a 
sentence or in a phrase or in another con- 
text. And, tjp/caH)-, the hroaUcr stmclurc 
determines llic meaning wln'ch wc attach 
to the ward. Tlic “tear” in her c>r m a 
vcr>’ difTcrent thing than the tear in 
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her dress, but ordinanly the difference 
would cause us no trouble. It is the entire 
phrase that determines the meaning, and 
the same words really mean different 
things in different contexts. 

These contextual clues arc to be 
utilized. It is a great help when the nc^v 
wokI is encountered in its proper context. 
The context provides important guidance 
and almost forces the student to interpret 
it more or less adequately. He is able to 
react to the passage as a whole and is not 
held up while he stumbles around tr>’ing 
to deal with an individua! word. When 
he reads that “Tlic cruel bombing left 
Warsaw a reeking shambles,” he can 
readily surmise the “reeking” and “sham- 
bles” describe the destruction wrought by 
the bombing. These nciv ivords u’/ll not 
pre\-cnt him from grasping the main idea. 
So long as these words remain in their 
present context, thc)’ will cause no difii- 
cully. It is only when thc student wishes 
to use cither one in a new context that 
he may encounter trouble. At that time 
he will need to know whether "shambles” 
means “litter" or “blood,” and uhether 
“recking” means “smoking” or “odorifer- 
ous.” 

Attaching Meaning to Abstract 
Concepts 

Mastering tlic meaning of such con- 
cepts as “justice” or “squareness” or “dc- 
mocrac)'” is much more difiicuU Ilian 
mastering the meanings of such terms as 
"monc)*,” “cow," or "trireme.” In tcadi- 
ing the abstract concept wc cannot find a 
single object in the child s experience— 
wc cannot show him a picture of “iusticc 
or present a sound recording of “dcmoc- 
nc>’.” 

And >ct, if students arc to acquire 
any understanding at all of abstract con- 
cepts, thej' must acquire that understand- 
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ing largely from experience \ntli conactc A grasp of abstract concepts, of 
objects. To a extent, of course, wc course, must come from cxpaicncc with 
can use a group of abstract concepts, such many objects (Dienes, 1959). To under* 
as the three normal dimensions, as a basis stand squareness the student must sec 
for speculating about a fourth dimension square papers and square boards and a 
which we have ncser experienced. But square drawn on the chalkboard. He must 
our grasp of those concepts whidi go sec red squares and white squares. In 
beyond our experience is very uncertain other words, he must see a \*aricly of con* 
and vague. Typically we cannot go many crctc objects, all basing the common 
steps beyond our conactc experience if property of squareness. lie must also sec 
we are to understand an idea in a depend* a large number of concrete objects some- 
able manner. what similar to the above but wliicli lach 
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the property of squareness (Fig. 6.4). To 
understand the concept of rhythm as an 
abstract idea, the student must encounter 
rhythm in one selection after another. He 
must also encounter somewhat similar 
selections in u'hich the element of rhythm 
is lacking. To understand the term justice 
in any precise fashion, the student must 
encounter a large number of situations, 
real or hypothetical, each of which ex* 
emplifiies justice. He must also encounter 
similar situations in u'hich justice does 
not appear, but in which are to be found 
such things as kindness, sympathy, or un- 
selfishness with which justice may be con- 
fused. 

In teaching abstract concepts, choose 
those concrete materials in which the 
abstract idea is fairly prominent. The 
squareness of a piece of paper may be 
more prominent, for instance, than the 
squareness of a room. The paper would 
therefore be preferable for beginning the 
teaching of squareness. Similarly, the 
rhythm in a waltz may be more promi- 
nent than the rhythm in a tone poem. 
Choose the waltz at the beginning of the 
instruction, Tlie concept of justice versus 
mercy may stand out more clearly in The 
Merchant of Venice than in The Brothers 
Karamazov. Choose the former to begin 
with. 

Wien first presenting an abstract 
concept try to be sure that there is as 
little as possible to interfere with that 
concept. When first teaching squareness, 
try to be sure that the feature of square- 
ness stands out, and also try to arrange 
tilings so that no other feature is espe- 
cialj)’ prominent. We ivoiild avoid strik- 
ing colors, or extremely unusual matcrial- 
Such competing features rvould reduce 
the prominence of the concept to be 
developed. 

Especially when teaching )-oung chil- 
dren, wc should be sure tlial there is 
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nothing in the atmosphere of the ma- 
terial that interferes with the concept. It 
may be hard for young children to realize 
that the girl in Figure 6.5 is lonesome if 
she is wearing a pretty dress (Honka- 
\aaca, 1958), If }'ou are teaching }Dung 
children the difference between lii’ing and 
not living, avoid using attractive non- 
living objects at the outset. Children may 
readily consider a car to be alive if it is 
attractive. They would be less likely to 
think this if the car were drab or decrepit. 

Although we wish that the quality 
to be taught shall stand out, we should 
never try to isolate that quality, even if 
we could. Never tr>' to present pure 
rh)thm. Let it alwajs appear in a fairly 
natural context. Do not seek for a literary 
situation from which all extraneous de- 
tails have been removed and in which the 
concept of justice is presented with 
almost no irrelevant background. Tlvc 
natural context should be there, but at 
the outset it should be in tlie background, 
and the abstract quality should be quite 
prominent. 

Use many concrete examples chosen 
from a wide variety of settings. Justice as 
portrayed in one play could easily be con- 
fused with incidental qualities which ap- 
pear m the same play. Use many htcrary 
selections or other examples. If you have 
to leach the concept of individual dif- 
ferences, for instance, use cx.7mplc3 of 
individual differences in height, weiglif, 
hair density, and wealth. Never let the 
student feel or infer that individual dif- 
ferences refer only to differences in in- 
telligence or any other single trait. 

Use a multitude of practical ex- 
amples in testing as well as in leaching. 
And provide much opportunity for tcvl- 
ting. TJic master)' of abstract concepts 
depends, after all, on the student s esv-n 
activity. Vou cannot do cservlhing for 
him. After an initial guided approach. 
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mood. 

let him try himself out frequently with 
many different kmds of examples. Let 
him pick out the square face of the pyra- 
mid, the square pane of glass, the square in 
the pattern of some cloth. Let him heat 
out the rhythm in a song, in a {Ksem, in 


rhythmic prose, or perhaps in a graphic 
pattern. Let him point out the rival 
claims of justice, mercy, and expediency 
in newspaper reports of trials, in fables, 
and in the problems before the United 
Nations. His final mastery of these con- 
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cepts will come largely from his own trial- 
and-error efforts and from the reinforce- 
ment and insight which follow these 
efforts. 

DEVELOPING SKILL IN THE USE 
OF ABSTRACT CONCEPTS 

We have laid down certain rules for 
teaching new words and for teaching the 
meaning of abstract concepts. These rules 
also hold when we are helping the stu- 
dents to develop skill in the manipula- 
tion of abstract concepts. They hold, for 
instance, when we are teaching students 
how to manipulate the abstract x's and 
y’s of algebra. At first, make sure that the 
problems deal with concrete materials 
well within the student’s e.vperience. TTie 
student is less likely to make a mistake 
in manipulating these familiar materials. 
The materials themselves provide the 
guidance so necessary in the early stages 
of the acquisition of skill. If, by some 
chance, he should begin to go astray in 
using familiar concepts, his error is likely 
to become immediately and glaringly ap- 
parent, thus providing the automatic re- 
inforcement which is so helpful to learn- 
ing at all stages. 

To illustrate the difference between 
reasoning in the abstract and in the con- 
crete, consider two syllogisms. Here is 
one that is highly abstract: 

All S's areM 

All P’s are M 
. • . all S’s are P’s 

True or false? How sure do you feel? 
Now try it in concrete form: 

All (S)cotc?imcnarc (A/)cn 

All {P)ortugucsc are {M)cn 
. • . all (S)cotclinicn arc (P)ormgiicsc 
Wliat is your reaction? And how sure do 
you feel? Actually, there is probably no 
comparison in your reaction to the two 
problems. Any child who know's the 
meaning of the three terms can sec that 


the last conclusion is fallacious. Many a 
college student, on the other hand, may 
fail to see that the first conclusion is 
invalid. To render a fallacy glaring and 
apparent, merely translate it into familiar 
and common sense content. Wlien tliis 
is done, a child of seven can detect the 
most complex logical fallacies. 

So much for the beginning stages of 
teaching the manipulation of abstract 
concepts. But we cannot keep on using 
familiar material forever. To do so would 
negate our goal. Gradually we must with- 
draw the guidance supplied by the famil- 
iar material. As some skill develops, we 
try to get the students to feel more at 
home with the abstract symbols, so that 
now they need only refer occasionally to 
familiar material to see if their conclu- 
sions check with common sense. Ulti- 
mately, a very few students may acquire 
such competence in dealing with abstract 
symbols that tlicy can proceed accurately 
c\'en when the material has no relation 
to common sense or when the assump- 
tions are in direct contradiction to com- 
mon sense. 

Ability to think in this way repre- 
sents the stage of propositional thinking, 
or formal operations, in the Piaget $)•$- 
tem {Flavcll, 196?). Tliis is the realm in 
which the physicist must operate when 
lie reasons about the characteristics of a 
fifth dimension. He can receive little 
guidance from common sense or from 
concrete operations. Nor can he spend 
much time in worrying about whctlicr or 
not there really is a fifth dimension. But 
genuine facility in this realm comes only 
with much experience. If Piaget is ri^ht, 
morcoscr, it cannot be expected of >oung 
cliildrcn no matter how much cxpcriaicc 
the)- Iiavc. For the )Oiing child, .ind for 
the beginner at any age, we sliould be 
generous in proWcImg the guidance that 
comes from concrete illustrationj. 



► The Effect of Context on Reasoning 

Eiehty-onc college students were given a lest of syllogistic reasoning. The 
test coSaiLd a total of 240 items. Thete were four different lands oi materials, 

60 items for each kind. The syllogism eonsisW of tsvo statement (or 
and three proposed conclusions. A eondusm svas to be marked valid , it fol- 
lowed necessarily from the premises, even if it were false in actual fact. Con- 
versely, a conclmion was to be marked as invalid if it did not follow ncKSSarily 
from the premises, whatever its truth in aetoal fact. To get credit, all three 
conclusions had to be marked correctly. 

Sfean Number of 
Ijfnu Completed 
Concctly Out a{ 

Type (and SampU) of Items tf Possible CO 

A. Familiar Material 50 

All the rugs sold in that shop ace eitpcnsive. Some ot 
my rugs are sold in that shop. 

(a) Some of my tugs arc expensive (b) All expensive 
rugs are mine (c) Some of my rugs are not expensive 

B . Symbolic Material 4 5 
All x's are y"*. Some I's are si's. 

(a) Some x's are y's (b) Ally's are x’s 
^c) Some f s are not /s 

C. Unfamiliar Material ^0 

All tigerllni are conifem. Some zoolidi are tigerlini. 

(a) Some zoolidi are coniferra (b) AH conifetra are 
zoolidi (c) Some zoolidi are not conitena 

0. Material Familiar but Misleading 46 

All members of this club are undertakers. Some Horists are 
membeis of this club. 

(a) Some florists are undertakers (b) AH undertakers 
are florists (c) Some florists are not undertakers 

souaCE; Minna C. Wnkins, The effect of changed material on ability to do formal syllo- 
gistic reasoning. Archives of Psycfiotogy (New York. 19Z8), No. 102. 


The Dangers ot Unanchoied 
Abstractions 

Abstractions have proved of stupen- 
dous value in our lives. Wc are greatly 
attadicd to them, and properly so. Some- 
times, too, we regard them as pretty 
things in theit own right, and tbb alti- 
tude has much to commend it. Some- 
times wc regard them as actual thtngs in 
their own right. Plato, of course, held 


that we should. In actual practice, how- 
ever, an unclothed abstraction may be 
dangerous. When using such an abstrac- 
tion we should frequently come back to 
ratth and make sure that out abstraction 
is firmly anchored to something concrete 
and objective. 

To see the dangers inherent in un- 
anchoied abstractions we have only to 
look at the concept of intelligence. This 
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is an abstraction. It is a quality which 
pen'ades a great many acts. It also, un- 
fortunately, is a concept that has value 
connotations. It is a “good" word or a 
nice-sounding word. No one likes the 
sound of being called “unintelligent,” no 
matter what the user meant by the term. 
Very frequently students will use the 
term “intelligence” over a period of time 
without ever asking themselves for a con- 
crete example of what is meant by in- 
telligence. When they do realize that the 
concrete process most often implied is 
merely getting a score on an intelligence 
test, they feel a bit of a jolt. 

There are many abstractions which 
cause us endless trouble if ^ve fail to 
bring them back to earth at frequent 
intervals. We hear that a man is dis- 
honest. Honesty or dishonesty in an ab- 
straction. They are words describing as- 
pects of many ways of behaving. To get 
any clear idea of ^vhat is meant, we 
should ask our informant for a concrete 
illustration. In commenting on his wife’s 
new hat, for instance, the man may 
merely have expressed an enthusiasm 
which he did not genuinely feel. He may 
have used some of the office stationery 
for his o\vn personal correspondence. He 
may have defrauded a trusting widow. 
Each of these concrete acts could be 
classified as dishonest. Until the abstract 
word is clearly anchored to some such 
concrete act, it has little meaning. Un- 
anchored, it is also a dangerous word. It 
could lead to serious misconception. 

Try to get students to probe behind 
the sound of ever-present abstractions. 
Get them to give concrete illustrations of 
U’hat thej" mean by undemocratic, liberal, 
progressive, or sophisticated. Get them to 
demand such concrete illustrations from 
those svlio u'ould seek to sway them b>' 
words that have a pretty sound but which 
may fail to convey any prease meaning. 
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SUMMARY 

When we say that material is mean- 
ingful we could mean that the items arc 
familiar and rich in association value, 
that the items readily cluster into differ- 
ent categories, or that, the items are in- 
corporated into a fesv large structures. 
Tliese large structures, characteristic of 
all experience, are clearly to be utilized. 
Whenever the student acquires a con- 
vincing grasp of an important structure, 
the teaching process may become M*rtu- 
ally transformed. A usdal but elush-e 
structure can often be brought out by a 
simple device. At times \vc can present 
neiv materia) as part of an existing struc- 
ture. At other times we can bring out the 
structure within the material itself. In 
helping the student to grasp material wc 
can make use only of a structure that he 
can readily grasp. Stress on difficult struc- 
tures w’ill not help for this purpose, and 
may get in the way. Such difficult stroc- 
turcs should be considered as goals and 
not as helpful introductions. 

When meaningful material docs 
prove easier to grasp, the advantage may 
come from the greater familiarity, from 
the fact that it can be more easily struc- 
tured into manageable “chunks,” or from 
the fact that in dealing witl) familiar se- 
quences of words wc arc more likely to 
benefit from the reinforcement that 
comes when wc correctly antidpalc on- 
coming phrases. 7he more closely non- 
sense material approximates English 
prose, the more likely wc arc to make 
such anticipations. 

In teaching material that lacks stnic- 
lure or that lacks a structure the child 
can grasp, wc should male use of arti- 
ficial structure or mnemonic aids. 

Jml as ur can use meaning and 
structure in prcsaiting nesv matenaf, so 
wc may also use them in applying re- 
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inforccment. When reinfoicement is thus 
imighlM, the student has a cleat idea of 
just which kind of behavioi leads to 
which kind of lesult. Some psychologists 
maintain that all such insights should 
come fiom the child’s own discovery. 
Othe5 hold that some guidance is es- 
sential, ot certainly useful. As a com- 
promise we might rely on student dis- 
covery when it can he expected to bring 
reasonably prompt success. 

Meaningful relations ate not only 
loob to help in presentation and rein- 
forcement but are often the prime goals 
of teaching. To develop them we try to 
interest children in them. By displays, 
hints, and other des-ices we guide pupils 
toward the necessary comprehension, and 


we hasten to reinforce even the first hints 
of such a comprehension. A grasp of ab- 
stract principles always arises from con- 
crete experience and usually needs fre- 
quent correction by our appeal to such 
concrete experience. The concrete experi- 
ence provides the early guidance and the 
later reinforcement so necessary in learn- 
ing. In furthering the acquisition of de- 
pendable abstractions, w’e should use a 
diversity of concrete examples, emphasiz- 
ing, at the outset, those in which the ab- 
stract idea is prominent. Gradually, 
provided he has the necessary maturity, 
w-e may partially wean the pupil from his 
concrete fllustrations and help him ac- 
quire skill in the manipulation of the 
abstractions themselves. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1- Suggest some devices by which you 
could quickly bring out the basic structure of 
a sonnet, of a musical theme, of an electronic 
computer. 

2. (a) List two or three topics which 
you feel sure should be taught in a meaning- 
ful way from the outset, (b) List two or 
three topics or activities (extraction of square 
root?) which have a meaningful basis, but 
which you might first teach on a rote basis. 

3. Thinking of the subject you expect to 
teach, list a few structures which would be 
so apparent that they might be used in the 
first presentations. List some structures that 
might better be considered as ultimate ob- 
jectives. 

4. A student has stolen some money 
from a classmate and later voluntarily con- 
fesses to you. You \vant to reinforce one act 
but not the other. How could you structure 
the application of the reinforcement so that 
the student would know what is being rein- 
forced and what is not? 


5. N\Tien teaching students to use a new 
and complex process, be sure that thej' use it 
at first in connection with familiar material. 
This familiar material acts as a form of guid- 
ance which keeps the student on the right 
path. 

Illustrate this point as applied to the 
teaching of algebra; as applied to the teach- 
ing of s>'Ilogi$tic reasoning, 

6. Two wordings arc suggested for the 
title of a debate: 

(a) Resolved that the nation’s in- 
terest would be best served by en- 
couraging at least 50 percent of the 
general population to continue for- 
mal education until the age of 
twent>’-two. (b) Resolved that higher 
education should be democratic 
rather than aristocratic. 

Discuss the advantages and dis3d\‘an- 
tages of the hvo wordings. Prepare a third 
statement which is an imprmcment on 
cither. 



CHAPTER 7 


► J^he yiigher Uses of Intellect 


It is important to help the student 
grasp the meaningful relations and esUb- 
lished principles that have already been 
^^orkcd out and which lie ready and wait* 
ing for him to make his own. But this 
is not the whole of thinking. After he 
has come to understand the geometrical 
theorem that is presented to him in de- 
tail, the student must also be able to 
work out an “originaV for which no solu- 
tion IS offered. In a sense, of course, this 
IS a spunous original, since the student 
knows that a solution has been worked 
out and is merely being kept from him 
m almost teasing fashion. To progress 
Jrthn the me o! hit thinling po»er, 
>l.c,efo,e, he should attempt gettuilTori' 
gmal ptoHems for «hicli theic is no 
^stmg solution so h, as he Inovis, or 
perhaps, so far as anjone knows. 

PROBLEM SOLMNG 

In undertaUng to solve an original 
problem wc do not abruptly enter a 

quirrf to do nois- ate things tluit »e hm. 


already been doing when we undertook 
to comprehend a theorem or principle 
that had already been worked out Even 
when the theorem or prindple is clearly 
in front of the student, and when he has 
merely to comprehend, he often goes 
about this task by the use of a trial-and- 
error, or problem-solving approach. Sup- 
pose you, yourself, encounter Sir Fred- 
OTck Bartlett’s (1958) deGnition of think- 
ing: Thinking is the extension of evi- 
dence m accord with that evidence so <is 
to fill up the gfips in the evidence: and 
this is done by moving fhrough a succes- 
sion of interconnected steps which may 
be stated at the time, or left till later to 
be stated. Do you merely say, “Ah! Yes,” 
and immediately feel that you have a 
grasp of the process of thinking? Prob- 
ably not. Spend some time trying to get 
fhc significance of Professor Bartlett’s 
statement and you wall probably find 
yourself guessing, trying out one idea 
a ter another, and applying the definition 
*o a \-ariety of concrete examples {Dun- 
can, 1959). 
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The squirming around that you go 
through in trying to grasp or understand 
a new definition is found in much school 
work. Observe a young pupil wrestling 
with the problem of 1 + 3. He repeats 
the problem to himself, hoping, with 
some justification, that the answer may 
just come to him. He guesses, and finds 
that this does not give the approved 
answer. He changes the question arourid, 
wisely as it happens, to the more familiar 
form of 3 4- 1. If this fails he may re- 
sort to counting— a laborious and dis- 
credited device, but one that has brought 
success in the past. 


Differences behveen Comprehending 
and Problem Solving 

Along with the things that are com- 
mon to the two processes, there are some 
features that are much more prominent 
in problem solving than in the maslcty 
of a principle that is already worked out 
Take the matter of orientation. In trying 
to understand the definition of thinking 
you had little doubt about where to di- 
rect your attention. You also had a fairly 
good idea about the first few steiw to 
take. In solving a genuine problem, how- 
ever, the whole crux of the matter may 
lie in this problem of orientation. It pu 
arc lost in the woods, for instance, 
key decisions might be, “\Vliat do I look 
for? What do I do first? Of all the ^ss 
bilitics in this situation, on what oo 
concentrate my attention? _ ^ 

Tlie problem of orientation k not 
our only worry. In solving a 
problem wc can expect very i 
inforcement or guidance from ou 
efforts, men lr)-ing to P* 

woods, you may pick one ria 
n„d eo for a long time 
the slightest hint as ™ 

finding your nny out or nliethcr ) 


actually getting deeper into the sr-oods. 
In trying to understand things that have 
already been worked out, on the contrary, 
the reinforcement or guidance is more 
immediate and more definite. If your first 
guess is on the right track, you can usu- 
ally see it, and can profit from this re- 
inforcement. If the guess is getting you 
nowhere, you usually see that dismal fact 
fairly soon and arc thus guided away 
from the unprofitable attack. 

Finally, the teacher's part in the 
hvo processes is quite different. Wien 
you are trying to grasp the meaning of 
a definition, the teacher can readily take 
a very active part. He need feel no licsi- 
tation in offering all the help and guid- 
ance within his power. When you arc 
trying to solve an original problem, on 
the other hand, the teacher must restrain 
himself. Even when lie knows the cor- 
rect approach, as in a textbook original, 
lie must often stand by and let you 
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^Vhat's My Line?” you could rapidly fry 
out every conceivable occupation. This is 
a logical and sure-fire method. Fantastic 
as it sounds, moreover, it is a fairly good 
method provided each test or trial can 
be made very rapidly and provided that 
there is some way to keep track of the 
results of each trial. An electronic com- 
puter, of course, can often make hun- 
dreds of trials per second and can keep 
a perfect record of the results. Human 
beings, however, cannot make such rapid 
tests, and few human beings can hope to 
remember all the results. Consequently, 
whenever the number of possibilities is 
large, this method, however logical, 
proves to be far too cumbersome. 

Guessing with Much or Little Risk. 
Since the sure-fire, but laborious, method 
of logical elimination is seldom feasibly 
we must ordinarily use some more rwky 
strategy. We guess, perhaps conserva- 
tively, perhaps taking a great risk. In 
playing ‘Twenty Questions,” for in- 
stance, you might proceed cautiously— 
“Is it in the northern hemisphere?” Here 
you get little information, but you are 
bound to get some. A wrong guess gives 
as much information as a right guess. 
On the other hand, you might take a 
greater risk, asking, ‘‘Is it in New York 
City?” If you are right, you get a tre- 
mendous amount of information, and at 
one swoop you eliminate a host of possi- 
bilities, If you arc wrong you base gained 
practic.ally nothing. 

Of the three methods considered, 
fairly conser\'ati\'C guessing works best for 
most people (Bruner and ollicrs, 1956)- 
Most people do better by using a scries 
of guesses and by following one line of 
thought s>'Stcmalically until it pays off 
or plays out. People arc especially likely 
to use this conscrs-ath-c approach when 
the going is tough, or wlicn they ha\r 
had hard luck in their more \tmturcsome 
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attempts. After a series of successes with 
this more conseiv’ative approach, how- 
ever, many people become emboldened 
and try a more risky play. 

We should be careful, by the way, 
not to fudge these approaches by the 
labels given to them. “Logical" and “s)'s- 
fematic” sound good. “Gambling" sounds 
bad. Unconscious resonance has a mys- 
tical connotation. But in problem solv- 
ing, the strictly logical approach is often 
out of the question for anyone but a 
superman or computer. Gambling is often 
efficacious. And we owe many of the 
glories of civilization to something like 
unconscious resonance. 

Making More Systematic Use of 
Strategies. It is true tliat few people ever 
ask which is the best strateg)' to use, or 
indeed, give any conscious attention to 
strategy. You may wish your students to 
become more sophisticated in these mat- 
ters, houe\er, and may wish to haN-c 
them consider which is the wisest ap- 
proach to use in the particular situation. 

To get a student to make a deliberate 
choice between strategics, you need 
merely ask him to tell you in ad\ancc 
just what his next move or next line of 
questioning is going to be (Ray, 1957). 

Fesv people, apparently, can announce a 
decision without giving some rationale 
along with it. Upon being asked what 
they propose to do, thej' seem impelled 
to consider reasons that arc in line with 
the decision. 

Using Trials To Secure Information 
Often, when experienced people arc 
trying to sohe problems, they use up a 
fesv trials, not in the hope of succeeding 
in those p.srticiibr trials but merely to olv 
tain useful information. Hie pinner fires 
a few shots fust to get the range (Fig. 7.21- 
TIic expert bridge plascr lead* a card. 
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IN THE CLASSROOM 


Getting the Student to Announce His Strategy 

Air force trainees were given tlie job of finding how to ratinguisb a 
Viebt bulb by manipulating a panel of seven switcbes. The successful solution 
called for the simultaneous manipulation of two switches. Each man worked at 
the problem individually. . . j 

There were two sets of conditions, each involving sixti'-four men. Under one 
condition (verbalizing group), each man was told that before he touched a 
switch he should tell the ereperimenter just what he was going to do. If the experi- 
menter was not sure about the man’s intentions, he asked, “Exactly which one? 
or “And what would you do next?” The subject did not touch the switches until 
he finished hh comments. These men look, on the average, 7.5 trials to solve the 
problem. 

Tlie men in the second (nonverbalizmg) group were not required to talk 
about their plans before working the switrdies.They took 8.7 trials on the average. 
The difference is significant. 

Speed of reaching the correct solution is not the whole story. We might 
also ask whether the men made use of a wise strategy in their efforts to discover 
the solution. At the outset no one would have any reason to suspect that two 
switches roust be used. The most effident strategy would be to explore the hy- 
pothesis that one particular switch would do the job. At the outset this simple 
hypothesis would be just as probable as any other. It would also be a useful solu- 
tion, if it turned out to be coned. It would be easy to modify or build upon if it 
turned out to be wrong. Finally, it b the easiest hypothesb to test. One need 
merely try one switch after another. 

In ^eir talk, 63 percent of the verbalizing group showed that they were 
using thb most efficient initial hypothesb. By the time they got around to work- 
ing the switches, however, only 36 percent of thb group actually used the most 
efficient strategy. Even so, they were ahead of the nonvcibalizing group. Only 
20 percent of these used the most efficient strategy. These differences are signifi- 
cant. 

SOURCE- W. S. Ray, Verbal compared with manipulative solution of an apparatus- 
probkin, AmertMa jounvjZ of Psychology, WS7, 7Q, Ift'i-l'W. 


not primarily in the hope of winning 
that particular trick but expecting to find 
out which of his opponents holds a cru- 
cial card. The army commander initiates 
a probe, not caring especially whether be 
captures this area or not but chiefly con- 
cerned with learning about the strength 
of the enemy in that sector. Each one 
of our problem solvers, of course, would 
be grateful for a success if that should 


occur, but such a success would be a 
secondary bonus and not the prime rea- 
son for the move. 

Unlike the expert, you may find it 
difficult to adopt this cold-blooded, busi- 
nesslike attitude toward your guesses. In 
extreme cases, you may stake your entire 
ego on each and every play. Each minor 
win is a triumph and a vindication of 
jour judgment. Each loss is a crushing 
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defeat and s humiliation that you may 
be unwilling to accept. 

You will do much better in problem 
solving if you can regard eacli guess or 
move as a potential source of information 
and not as a test of your ultimate worth 
as a person. If your mind is dominated 
hy the thought that you arc right or 
that you are wong, you may fail to 
notice all the information that your mwe 
has brought you. Extreme ego invoU’c- 
ment is especially likclj' to prevent you 
from making cfiicicnt use of your wrong 
guesses. As the game of “M9iat’s My 
Line?” progresses, for instance, you get 
a powerful hunch that this penon is a 
member of a luisbancl-and-wifc theatri- 
cal team. You ask, “Arc jou related to 
someone who is prominent in tlic enter- 
tainment world.’” YIjc answer is "No.” 

If you lake this at its face \-ahic, you 
would abandon jt>ur hunch .and move 
to a more profitable line of inquiry'. 


Being so wrapped up in j-our theory, 
lio\ve\cr, you refuse to give it up. In- 
stead, you try to convince joursclf that 
you are still right, but that your r^ 
spondenf misunderstood what ) 0 u meant 
by "rehted to.” 

Reducing Ego Inxolvcmcnt in Prob- 
lem Solving. To get students to fee} less 
ego involvement in each and every move, 
you should tr)’ to avoid any show of im- 
patience in )-oursclf as you watch them 
floundering around. Tin’s may be easier 
to do if you have a record of the time 
tatcu by previous students to solve simi- 
lar problems. You could then base )Out 
expectations on these records and not on 
your subjective feelings of how easy the 
task is. To help the student even more, 
you can remind him in advance that the 
process will tale some time and will in- 
volve many guesses tfial vvill turn out to 
be wrong hut vi h/ch can 1* used to pro- 
vide valuable information. In extreme 
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definite response patterns were now given a purely random series in n hich it 
would be impossible to predict the correct sequence. A control group also tool- 
this random series. After the random series, the two definite-responsc-pattem 
groups and the control group encountered a paliemed series of left-right payoffs. 
rhis, of course, was precisely the pattern that one group had adopted prior to 
the random trials, and this group mastered this final pattern in 8.0 trials. For the 
second group, however, this final pattern differed from the one originally de- 
veloped. Nevertheless, the members of this group mastered the different pattern 
m only 9.5 trials. The controls, who had never been induced to adopt a regular 
pattern, required 17 trials. This was significantly greater than either of the other 
scores. 

The experimenters conclude that a sy'stematic pattern .of responses pre- 
vents people from getting all disturbed about each and every response and enables 
them to concentrate on other aspects of the problem (looking for regularities or 
cues) . This is true even when the systematic pattern used happens to be at odds 
with the one that must be mastered. 

‘ A third group was used but the results are not included in this brief abstract. 


sotTRCE: Jacqueline J. Goodnow and T. F. Pettigrew. Some sources of difficulty in solving 
simple problems, Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1956, 5J, 385-592, 


Finally, it is the rare person who can 
make very efficient use of the valuable 
wrong guesses that do occur. Extreme 
ego involvement, as we have seen, may 
actually prevent us from realizing that 
our guess is in error. And even when we 
do admit that the guess is wrong, it is 
difficult to be strictly logical about the 
matter. Suppose you arc looking for a 
misplaced key. You look in one drawer 
and convince yourself that it is not there. 
You make other guesses or trials and 
find that these arc also uTong. Now, un- 
less you arc unusually methodical, you 
will find yourself going back to one of 
the places already eliminated. In this 
respect, our students arc no better, and 
no worse, than their teachers. Over and 
over again wc will find them making 
guesses or trying out solutions that, logi- 
cally, they should have known were fore- 
doomed to failure. Tr>’ to reduce this 
illogical behavior, but don't feel horrified 


when you see it. Regard it as further 
evidence that people seldom make the 
most efficient use of WTong guesses. 

In general, since wrong guesses arc 
sometimes useful, and occasionally es- 
sential, wc should not be disturbed about 
those that arc bound to occur. can- 
not be sure, however, that any given 
group of errors will turn out to be use- 
ful, and for this reason wc should not 
deliberately tr)’ to inCTcasc the number 
of vvTong guesses or negative instances. 
Wc should, of course, give students more 
skill in extracting useful information from 
the guesses that do turn out to be wrong, 
nris means more careful planning in for- 
mulating tlic guesses. It also means keep- 
ing ego involvement at a low level. 

Sets and 'nicir Management 

Have a friend listen while )'Ou spell 
out a h-o-n, then ask him how- 

to pronounce the word. He should ghe 


- Sample Exercises in Problem Solring 


Wira lAi pii0Bi.E5is: ThESB are like the proWem faced by the man rvho 
needed 3 ounces of reater but had no 3^)imce measure. He did have a 7-oma 
nieasure and a darnncj: measure, hower. All he had to do was to fill the 
measure, and horn th'rs ffll the Aamtrce me«rsre. He would .. 

3 ounces left in the Vkjuucc measure. Loot at the first illustration. You 
3 iars with capaciUcs of d. 10. and 3 ounces respectively. You need 7 ounCH 

There arc two ways to get this. Fust, BUnp the 10 and pour ofi 3 (10 J - 7) 

or empty 4 ounces into the Itforaice jar and then add the contents of the 
3.ounce jar (4 + 3 = 7) - In the second illustration the solution is slightly more 

complicated. v • v 

Solve the remaining problems, indicalmg your solution at the ngnt. 


JariAvaHabU To Obtain 


Steps in Solution 



A 

B 

C 


lUustnition (a) 

4 

10 

3 

7 

IHiutraiioo (b) 

42 

71 

5 

19 

Fiob1«a 1 

21 

127 

3 

100 

2 

14 

163 

25 

99 

3 

18 

43 

10 

5 

4 

20 

59 

4 

31 

5 

23 

49 

3 

20 

6 

15 

39 

3 

18 

7 

28 

76 

3 

25 

8 

17 

43 

3 

20 

9 

9 

42 

6 

21 

TaiAKctxs: You 

hare 

6 matches, ea 


B-C (10-3ss7) or 
A+B (4 + 3 = 7) 

B-A-C-C (71 -42-5-5=19) 


form 4 equilateral triangles each 5 inches to the sidc- 

ius sTors; Try this on someone else. When the bus came to its Erst stop 
8 people got on. At the next stop 6 people got on. Next, 4 people got on and 
I got oS. At the next stop 5 got on and 3 got off. Then 6 got on and 4 got off. 
(Pause) Hott' many stops did the bus make? 

Turn to the end of the chapter for comments on these problems. 

sovici; Adapted from Olga W. McNroar, An attempt to didmnliate betwram iodirid. 
tub with high and l(jw leasoruBs aMitToAmerican (ounvjl of Pt?chol<jgj,\q 35 , 6 %, 10 - 36 . 


jou MacMahon. Continue with MacGill, 
hlacDonald, ashing for pronunciations. 
N’ow try m-a<-h-i-n-c-r-y. You may get 
MacHincry instead of machinci)-. Sudi 
3 response will come from the set you 
dcsclopcd b)- spelling out the 
Mac" names. 


Notice that the set proved to be 
botli a help and a hindrance. The second 
and third names were easier to deal with 
because some set had developed. But the 
last problem was made more difficult. 
This dual role of set is typical. So long 
as the problems remain fairly constant. 
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a very specific set may be most helpful. 
When the problem changes, such a set 
often gets in our way. Often the whole 
problem consists in avoiding or sur- 
mounting a natural set. Take the riddle: 
As I was going to St, Ives, 

I met a man with seven wives, 

And every wife had seven sacks 
And every sack had seven cats 
And every cat had seven kits. 

How many were going to St. Ives? 

Here there would be no problem if the 
wording and the suggestion of complex 
arithmetic had not induced a misleading 
set. 

Ideally, to be good at problem solv- 
ing, a student should be able to acquire 
a set fairly easily and also be able to get 
rid of it quickly when it becomes a nui- 
sance. Unfortunately these two things do 
not always go together. People who arc 
good at acquiring a set are not ne<«- 
sarily good at breaking away from it. lo 
be safe we should be prepared to help 
our students both in the acquisition and 
in the elimination of sets. 


Creating a Set Perhaps the surest 
way to develop a set is to provide the 
student with a series of problems all of 
which are solved by the same approach. 
Pronouncing the “Mac names is a sim- 
ple illustration. Such direct experience is 
not the only means, however. In one 
classical problem a student is shou-n two 
strings hanging from the ceiling and is 
told to fasten them together (Fig. 7.5). 
They are so far apart, however, that he 
cannot reach both at the same time. An 
ordinary clamp happens to be lying 
nearby. The student has only to tie this 
to one of the strings and thus create a 
pendulum. By setting this pcndulurn in 
motion he can readily solve the problem. 
Many things could be done to give him a 
set toward this solution. If, before coming 
into the room, he had seen a string and 
clamp lying close together he would be 
more^Mj- to use the ebrop as a jxndu- 
lum bob. Even if ha bad no seen be ac 
tual obiects, but bad merely “’I 

sociatc the uoids "ebmp and stnng 
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he would be more likely to use the two 
objects together in the solution of the 
problem (Judson and others, 1956). The 
order in which events are presented can 
establish the set. A student reads "prayer, 
temple, cathedral, skyscraper,” and is 
asked to eliminate the word that does 
not belong. He is likely to cross out 
“skyscraper.” If the order had been “slcy- 
scraper, temple, cathedral, prayer,” how- 
e\’er, he would be more likely to elimi- 
nate “prayer” (Judson and Gofer, 1956). 
Here, of course, he would also be in- 
fluenced by his basic interests or drives. 

A religious student would be less likely 
to eliminate “prayer” no matter what 
the order. Set, in other words, is also 
affected by basic attitudes. 

All in all, it is fairly easy to establish 
a set. Sets are likely to develop even 
when the teacher has no intention that 
they should. A set will de%'elop more 
quickly if you give many experiences and 
give them close together. If you want the 
set to cany over to a new experience 
you should make sure that the practice 
sessions resemble the new experience. As 
you might expect, students will be more 
likely to develop a set if you urge them 
to hurry or tell them that they ha%-e only 
a few minutes left or otherwise subject 
them to stress (Duncan, 1959). 

Obviously, if you wanted to as'otd 
the dcselopment of a strong set, you 
would spread the practice sessions far- 
ther apart and would cut down on the 
speed or general stress. You might also 
introduce some variety into the practice. 
In the earlier example, for instance, you 
could spell out words like “macliineiy” 
early irr the game. 

rjiminating a Ilarnlful Set. WHien 
he lus to TOO a damp as a paidulnm bob, 
the Student ir handicapped by a set aris- 
ing from his general experience with 
tbmps. Tins interfering set, technically 
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called functional fixedness (Chown, 1959; 
Duncker, 1945), could be made worse, 
if, just before encountering the problem, 
the student has been required to use a 
clamp for its customary purpose. If you 
wanted to reduce this earlier set instead 
of strengthening it, you could ask the 
student to list all the uses to which a 
clamp might be put. In thus thinking of 
unorthodox uses, he might partially break 
away from a set toward a single use 
(Staats, 1957). On some occasions, a 
very general admonition such as, “Don’t 
be blind!” has helped students avoid a 
harmful set which had just been built up. 

To help the student get rid of a 
harmful set, we should, of course, avoid 
stress (Stevenson and Zigler, 1957) or 
any emphasis on speed. Such an emphasis 
is likely to reinstate an old set which is 
just about to be given up. 

A Set to Break a Set. It is tnie that 
much of problem solving consists in 
breaking away from a harmful set. But 
we might give the student a governing 
set to help him in this (Bloom and 
Btoder, 1950). With some guidance, for 
instance, he might develop “a set to 
break a set,” or might leam to be on 
the xvatch for the possibility of a mis- 
leading set. After considerable experience 
he may regularly say to himself, “Is there 
some other way of looking at this? What 
things am I taking for granted? Should 
some of these be questioned?” 

Some Useful General Sets. As part 
of the general set, we may try to get the 
student to adopt a general problem-solv- 
ing attitude in which he tells himself 
that he can expect a period devoid of 
success, that the failures should not be 
regarded as es'idence of stupidity, but 
should be used as possible sources of in- 
formation. and that in spite of the initial 
failures, final success is to be expected. 

It would be useful, by the way, if. 




► Correlates of Skill in Problem Solving 

A test of reasoning ability, judged to cover the abilities needed in problem 
solving, was given to 308 men and 180 women registered for college courses in 
psychology. 

The average score for the men \vas 39.4, for the women 32.7. Tlie differ- 
ence is significant. 

The upper 1 5 percent of the men and the upper 1 5 percent of the women 
were selected as a high-reasoning group, whereas the lowest 15 percent for each 
sex constituted the low-reasoning group, AH students in both groups were giicn 
word-association tests. These tests were administered to groups of four or fii'C, 
For all these tests, the students were told to write as many associations as 
possible, not worrying about handwriting or spelling. 


Type of Task 

Score of 
High-reasoning 

Score of 
Low-reasoning 

P-v<dues of 
Difference 

1. Write as many words 
as possible: just any 
words will do 

67£ 

66.6 

.6 

2. Write as many words 
as possible that begin with 
the letter "P” 

36.2 

33.4 

.006 

3. Write as many words as 
you can which begin with “S" 
and end with “L” 

11.0 

S.7 

.0002 

4. Write as many words as 
you can which have about the 
same meaning as this word 

— (Repeated lot 

a total of eight stimulus words) 

5. Write the word “pearls” 
as often as you can (three minutes) 

43.6 

37.6 

.0000 J 

82.3 

86.1 

.01 


Any P-vaJue of .01 or lest h considered jicn/ficanJ; the lower tlic value, tlic greater (he 
significance. 


source: Olga \V. McN’cmar, An attempt to differentiate betnem mdiwduajs with hiih 
and low reasoning ability, American Journal of rr}chohgy, 1935, 6S, 2U-36. 


as part of this general set, students could 
be induced to include more and more 
experiences under the head of prohlcm 
solving. Matters which they often re- 
gard as evils to l>c borne in silence, or 
as items to be complained about, might 
better 1)0 considered as problems to be 
solved. 


Indmdual Differences in Problem 
SoJi'ing 

Tliosc who are good at problem solv- 
ing differ from tho'« who arc lest suc- 
cessful in soeral wa>s (flarootunun and 
Tate, 1960). As 'se might npeef. the 
people goorl at problem solving arc mote 
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Fig. 7.4. Familiar material make* the 
problem easier to solve. 

it is to discover if this particular * h in 
the class of that include 'y>'“ 
dealing with concrete matters, '' 
often Lmed immediately 
to consider ridiculous 

Naturally it helps m problem solung 
if the central Prt>>>Icm stands out ctarly 

-X^^To'pXyi^-X’tt 

? Te^mplav or which asks the stu- 

slressci when the student nrst encounters 


problems or attacks some new area. To 
continue such aids indefinitely would be 
to defeat many of our objectives in teach- 
ing problem solving. We hope that ulti- 
mately our student will be able to deal 
effectively with unfamiliar material, to iso- 
late the nub of the problem from a mass of 
irreles'ant material, to tackle complex 
problems, and to be at home \uth prob- 
lems that are presented largely in abstract 
or sj'mbolic form. 


CRITICAL THINKING 

In different discussions, and even in 
formal tests, you will find that cntjcal 
thinking means many different tlimgs 
(Ennis, 1962; Rust, 1960). At tim« it 
is used to include almost any thinking 
that the student docs on his own or any 
careful use of logic (Dresscl, 19?5). In 

this section we wHl concentrate on one 
limited aspect of critical tlunking, 
namely, tlic tendency, or set, ^°P‘ “ 
cautious, questioning attitude. \\ c base 
in mind the tendency to ast 
wc know?" "kVlrat are the facts m tins 
case?” “What arc the reasons for coming 

to this conclusion?" Tlresc arc the que- 
tions that the student will ask himse f 
when he has acquired some skil m cnti 
cal thinking (Smith, B. O, IWb). He is 
especially likely to ask such queshons 
whOT he encounters important or signifi- 
cant claims (Henderson, 1955). 

Keeping Critical Tendencies within 
Bounds 

ObWously joti could p> loo far m 
dcreloping this set. Voti don t want 10 
reduce younelf to a ‘loi'on'ig ■"a'’^|0[ 
indecision. Nor do )OU 
jojittinc-lliomas attitude piomt . 
?i:m 'Semiug a cougcadal eom|-,-; 
when circumsf-nnccs call 
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rather than serious decisions. In practical 
matters, moreover, jou must usxiaMy teVt 
it for granted that the staircase will bear 
your weight, or that Oie food you are 
about to swallow will prove edible. In 
matters of great moment, loo, you mmt 
often accept unquestioningly the sincerity 
of your lover’s admiration, or the troth 
of some religious doctrine. 

To protect us against the excesses of 
critical thinVung there are bu3t*in re- 
straints. Many people find it most un- 
congenial to have to stop and ask for 
esidence, or for factual data, when they 
are all “set" to buy the new car or to 
make some other important decision. 
Here, of course, critical thinking is 
needed, but it is still uncongenial. Fur- 
thermore, critical thinking often makes 
us unpopular, temporarily at least. Many 
people become annojed when asked, 
"How do JOU know?” or when told, “HI 
have to wait until I examine the accuracy 
of jour claims.” 

Removing Excessive Restraints 

One of the 6rst tasks in the develop- 
ment of critical thinking is to overcome 
the student’s reluctance to use it. To 
overcome thb reluctance wc might do 
v.cU to reassure him that critical think- 
ing is called for only in a limited number 
of situations, but is most important in 
these cases. Ilic fear of being surly or 
insolent can be reduced through the use 
of debates and mock trials m which the 
game calls for challenge and for an at- 
tack on the other teUcN'i Vo^. In real 
life, sou can often find some simple 
method to reduce the emphasis on per- 
sonal attack and to shift the attention 
to the ohjectnc problem to be soKud. 
Instead of sasing. m effect, “I want to 
sec if )ou arc a competent workman,” 
stni can propaly say, and think, “I want 
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to see if this product will meet my par- 
tkulAr ^peculiar) needs.” 

An Illustration 

The procedures for critical thinking 
s-aiy from one area to another. 'The de- 
tailed procedures which serve well in 
buying a house might not apply in analj-z- 
ing political arguments. To be sure of 
having an example that is common 
ground for teachers of varying specialties, 
we turn to a problem in child develop- 
ment. 

A psychiatrist interviewed some 300 
children all of whom were knosvn to 
have some serious neurotic symptoms. He 
found that 35 percent of these neurotic 
children were addicted to horror stories 
in movies, television, ot comics. Now w« 
may be tempted to conclude from this 
evidence that excessive exposure to such 
horror stories induces ncuroticism in a 
fair number of children. Thb is plausible 
and in line with our general notions. But 
wc would show a serious lack of critical 
thinking if we immediately reached such 
a conclusion on the basis of this evidence. 
There arc a number of important ques- 
tions that wc should rabe. 

First of all, the earnest critic will 
ask himself about some preliminary gen- 
eral matters. He would want to know the 
basis for selecting these 300 children, the 
definition of an addict, the chance that 
thb was just a “freak” sample, and so 
forth. But these are general and pre- 
liminary matters. 'The heart of the prob- 
lem calls for more detailed consideration. 
Our serious critic will want to know, for 
instance, what percentage of nornuil chil- 
dren arc addicts of horror stories. For all 
wc know, perhaps 33 percent of any nor- 
mal group wc came upon would be con- 
sidered addicts if the same criterion was 
used. In that case there would be no 
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A. Excessive watching of horror 


shows neuroticism 

(eods to 


B. Neuroticism 


excessive wofcbing of horror shows 


Excessive watching of horror shows 

C. Unhoppy home life •'^nd olso 

® hfeuroticrsm 

Which is true ? 

Only A? Only B ? OnlyC? A and B ? AondC? BondC? A, BondC? 
Rg. 7.5. Rival hypotheses regarding what is causing what. 


connection behvcen neuroticism and in- 
terest in horror stories. 

What next? There ate at least two 
possibilities. Many people u'ouW say, “If 
the investigator has not enough sense to 
take care of this important matter, why 
should we be expected to have anything 
more to do with it?” This altitude sug- 
gests that we are placing a game with 
the investigator and since we has'e caught 
him “out at first,” we have won the 
game. But this is not a very businesslike 
attitude. Ordinarily wc do not read the 
investigation because we want to be fair 
to the investigator. We read it because 
we really W’ant to know the answer to his 
question. It is too bad that he d/d not 
provide all the information wc need to 
help us get an answer. But he didn’t, and 
wc still w-ant to know. So «c try to see 
what we ourselves can do to take care of 
the matters the im-cstigalor ni^Icclcd. 
According to this approach, critical think- 
ing is not a matter of making a personal 
attack on the investigator. It is an honest, 
scarcliing. critical attempt to find out just 
what wc can safely conclude from lus 
results. 


In an attempt to get all the depend- 
able information wc can, we ourselves lr>’ 
to decide whether or not it is reasonable 
to expect that 35 percent of all normal 
children of a given age group and a given 
social group, and so forth, would be con- 
sidered horror-story addicts. To answer 
this question wc may even consult other 
sources of data. Suppose wc do so and 
find that the figure for comparable non- 
neurotic children is about 20 percent. 
Suppose, furtlicr, that a statistical com- 
putation shore’s that tin’s difference of 15 
percent would be extremely unlikely 
(about one chance in 100) to come 
about by accident or some fluke of 
sampling (Pig. 7.5). 

As a rtsulf of our own efforts, «r 
base now taken care of our first im- 
portant worrj’ ar)d wc Iiasc found that 
our ssorr>‘ can be dismi«ed. But we do 
not stop Iicrc. Wc admit nmv that fherc 
is tome connection between ticurolicism 
and addiction to horrorslDrics. But what 
brings about adclictiofi in the first phee? 
Could it I)C tliat it is ncurolicnm tlut 
leads children to Ixr interested jn the 
Iiorror stories? ’Ihir conrlmion wtndJ 
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seem just as s-alid as the inclusion that 
the honor stories lead to neurotic sj-mp- 
toms. Or, could it be that some other 
conditions— such as neglectful parents or 
too much emotional stress— lead both to 
neuroticism and to an excessis’C interest 
in honor stories? It may be that neither 
of these things is causing the other, but 
that something else is causing both. 

So long as there are ses-eral ris-al and 
independent waj-s to interpret the same 
data, a cautious critic could not legiti- 
mately conclude that any one of these 
interpretations has been proved to be cor- 
rect. At this point he could, as before, 
try to find waj-s to test these seseral in- 
terpretations or hypotheses. Until this is 
done, howeser, he would have to accept 
a degree of uncertainty about the results. 
Notice that his uncertainty is made up 
of a number of alternatives or hypotheses. 


He now belies’cs that the truth is either 
A, B, C, or some combination of these 
hypotheses. 

In many ways, you are better off 
when you can express your uncertainty 
or doubt in the form of a cluster of rival 
hypotheses. In the first place, since there 
are ses'eral rival interpretations or hypoth- 
eses, it is clear that no single one of 
them has been proven to be true. Sec- 
ondly, when you have a list of hypotheses, 
you know what to look for when you 
read or encounter further work on the 
question. Third, when you phrase your 
doubts in the form of definite, positive 
hypotheses, you will find it easier to de- 
cide just how plausible each is. Often, 
after expressing your worry in complete 
and unambiguous form you won’t take 
so kindly to it, and you will then be able 
to reduce the number of hypotheses or 


► How Much Do Tecchm Stress Critical Thinking? 

staJmiT.v “v* “ “ncomrf «illi the problem of helping 

Smith and his 

mtc, s^red Upe record, ngs of 85 high school classes. An ohserser was pr^ 

reporting what was in a booh or othp^ *” opinions (5 perront); or merely 

15 percent of the epi^xi^ tet^tlTd w® ^ 
relations. Another 7 percent had to do will. It! or cause and effect 

infaenees from stated eonditinl Abont 5 t^TofThe ''SiHmate 

esalnation and the facton undethin. episodes dealt with 

sol.rf cbssifjing (including the* iJuficaUm ‘“'=‘1 of 6 percent in- 

iin.naril.es or differences bcteen 'Ss. ' ’ '°«ting 

tor Ttachtt Toohooh Amencan AssodaUon of Ccffcgei 
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alternatives. Finally, a structured, organ- 
ized uncertainty is fust a more com- 
fortable thing to live with than the vague 
infinite uncertainty of a simple, “I don’t 
know.” We are still in the dark, but it 
is a better dark. 

Let us again urge upon you the v'alue 
of this structured approach. First decide 
where you agree with the statement, and 
where, on the other hand, you fed some 
doubt or reservation. Express that doubt 
as a list of independent, positive, fiat- 
footed hypotheses. Examine the plausibil- 
ity of each. 

Go over the points raised in this 
illustration and try to work out a similar 
set of questions that you can use when- 
ever you read or hear about investigations 
or claims in your own field. After the 
analysis of a few investigations }X)u will 
probably be impressed by the number of 
things that you formerly accepted on 
faith, but which you now consider to be 
open to serious question. 

CREATIVE THINKING 

Creative thinking stresses the kind of 
thing that is observed in invention or in 
the production of works of art. Like prob- 
lem solving and critical thinking, these 
activities call for independent efforts, and 
for the discovery of something nw. In 
creative thinking, however, there is usu- 
ally the additional requirement that the 
tiling discovered or produced should have 
some merit or should be prized in some 
way. In problem solving or in critical 
thinking, of course, this requirement d<« 
not liold. T1)C problem could be a trivial 
brain teaser. Critical thinking could lx 
applied to some formal textbook prob- 

Jem. . . , 

In creative thinking there is also 
more stress on genuine novelty. TIic stu- 
dent solving a problem may know that a 
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solution has already been worked out by 
someone else. In criticizing a logical argu- 
ment he may be aware of a completed 
criticism reposing in the teacher’s note- 
book. In writing a poem, or in painting 
a picture, or proposing a new constitution 
for the United Nations, howeicr, the 
student does not feel that he is merely 
redoing something already accomplished. 
True, he may later find that the melody 
he has composed or the device he has 
invented was achieved long ago. But he 
is not aware of this while he is working 
on his project. 

Typical Stages in Creative Tliinking 

There arc a few tjpical stages wliich 
are reported over and over again by those 
known for their creative achievements 
(Ghisehri, 19>4; Patrick, 1955). One of 
these stages is a period of incubation. 
When he first begins to work on a prob- 
lem, the creative worker docs a great deal 
of analysis, makes sure tliat he lias a 
clear grasp of what he wants to do, and 
makes sure that he understands the minor 
problems that need attention. 7bcn lie 
tries to put the whole matter into the 
back of his mind to allow it to in- 
cubate. At this stage lie gives it occa- 
sional consideration but little S}itcmatic 
thought. 

With luck, the period of incubation 
is often followed by a fairly suddai //• 
/ufm'nutiori. A solution appears, oftni out 
of the blue, often in the midst of some 
other activity (Archimedes in hit bath). 

Wc say that a solution appean. Unfortu- 
nately this docs not alua)s turn out to 
be the solution. After some nuhiation 
the author decides that this ending to 
the storj* will not nork. 'Ibc hnentor 
finds that the gadget he vimalizcd hat 
some hugs in it. Wlien this I».ippcnt. he 
mutt rcvi'C the solution or pcihapt reject 
it completely and start oier again. 
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Although the experience of illumina- 
tion is exciting and encouraging, the 
other two stages call for unusual determi- 
nation and persistence. Prior to the il- 
lumination there is the familiar probl^ 
of lack of reinforcement. The creative 
worker can see no apparent progress that 
might reward and sustain him. Con- 
fronted by such an apparent standstill, 
most people will give up. It takes tre- 
mendous determination to continue. 
Even more determination is demanded 
when the creative worker must ultimately 
discard the “solution” which seemed so 
promising when Hist conceived and must 
face another stretch of unrewarding in- 
cubation with the risk of a second false 
illumination. 

To perses'ere in the face of an ob- 
stacle does not mean to concentrate our 
attention unremittingly on that single 
obstacle. Many poets, baffled by an awk- 
ward phrasing, will go on to other lines, 
leaving the awkward problem until later 
An artist may skip over the part of his 
picture that presents problems and go on 
to the rest of the composition, coming 
back later to the section that gives 
trouble. 

General Set toward Originality 

Many people already show a set to- 
ward originality or modification. Some 
people find it difficult to copy a sentence 
in its original form cs’cn when it is im- 
portant that they do so and wlrcn they 
intend to do so. Many people cannot be 
content with a furniture arrangement 
thc>- liavc inherited. Along with this 
spontaneous set to improsisc and modify, 
there is a general climate in our society 
nhich puts a high \-aluc on sclf-cxpies- 
Sion, originality, or do-it-youtscU. Not 
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only do we value the creativity which 
leads to discoveries and inventions that 
are genuinely new and useful, but we 
also value self-expression for its own sake, 
even if the thing "created” has less merit 
than something already available or is 
merely an inferior copy of something 
readily available. These widespread pres- 
sures from within and without should 
help us develop in students a set toward 
originality or creativity. It should not be 
difficult to show how society benefits 
from performances that are genuinely 
creative. It should also be easy to show 
the personal satisfaction to be obtained 
from the self-expression involved. 

In all this we might try to maintain 
the distinction between acts that are 
genuinely creative and those which 
merely involve the satisfaction of self- 
expression. In creative efforts the phase 
of evaluation must never be neglected. 
After our "brain-child” has arrived, bring- 
ing the delightful sense of achievement, 
we must, if we are to be creative, coldly 
ask if this really differs in any important 
and useful way from that which is al- 
ready available. In mere self-expression, 
on the other hand, we face no such ob- 
ligation. Along with Touchstone, we can 
properly say, “A poor thing, but mine 
own.” We can realize that our produc- 
tion is really a somewhat inferior sub- 
stitute for something already produced, 
but we can still enjoy the fun of produc- 
ing it. The thing we must not do is to 
regard it as genuinely superior just be- 
cause we produced it. 

Although the general culture pro- 
vides strong support for creative activities, 
we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that some schools, and some teachers, 
arc far from enthusiastic about the child 
who is strikingly cieatire (Torrance, 
1961a). Such children, with their in- 
dividualistic notions and their fondness 
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for an unconventional slant (MacKin- 
non, 1962) may readily worry the teacher 
whose chief responsibility is the develop- 
ment of traditional, conventional subject 
matter. If you yourself became firmly 
convinced that, within reason, you must 
foster creativity, you may even find that 
the conventiona) teacher within you wiU 
occasionally take a dim view of the crea- 
tive outbursts of your students. In your 
efforts to cultivate creativity you will find 
much support in the general atmosphere 
and in the child’s inner nature. But do 
not expect to find similar support regu- 
larly in your colleagues or even, on all 
occasions, in your work-weaiy self. 

Developing Specific Abilities 

As a result of their own urges and 
of the pressures applied to them, many 
students will be eager to do something 
original. We can best help them in this 
ambition by working on a few specific 
abilities known to play a part in creative 
work (Pames and Meadow, 1960; Tor- 
rance, 1961b; Wilson, 1958). 

Practice in Detecting Problems. 
People vary in their sensitivity to prob- 
lems. How many important problems in 
your own field— cducatJOn~can you list? 
Some people could quickly fill several 
pages with such problems. Others could 
think of only one or two. Similarly, wc 
vary, one from the other, in our au'arc- 
ness of esthetic problems, or problems in 
design (the fact that this piece of furni- 
ture does not fit in); or intellectual prob- 
lems (why do people ha<-c an urge to- 
ward originality?); of practical problems 
(a possible widespread shortage of water). 
Since awareness of a problem, of a gap, 
or of an inconsislcnc>- is often the fint 
step toward creativity. >ou will want to 
help students see or detect such prolv 
Icms. 7'a provide this IicJp. jou could 
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give the students practice in answering 
such questions as, “WTiat problems would 
arise if the ocean rose two feet? if j-ou 
had to build a theater to use odors as 
well as sound and sight? if all insects 
were suddenly exterminated?” For caclr 
example, the students should try to list 
as many problems as possible. 

Encouraging Ideational Fluency. 
Your students are more likely to come 
up with one original idea if they can 
think of many different ideas. The more 
ideas they can get down on paper, the 
larger the pool of ideas from which thej* 
can later select one that may be original. 
You might give students practice in such 
things by asking them to list all the differ- 
ent uses thc)’ can think of for a brick; 
all thc different uses for a pair of pliers; 
all the different natural foods they can 
think of that might be found in a 
meadow; all tlie different things that 
might be done to reduce traffic conges- 
tion in cities; all thc different things the>’ 
would like to create. Use jour o«-n ide- 
ational fluency to extend this lisf. Before 
reading any farther, jot down a few addi- 
tional problems. In jour actual teaching, 
of course, you will also consult lists that 
have been thought up by other people. 

Practice in Thinking of Movef Items. 
Look o\'cr the ideas for problems that 
j’ou have just written dorsn. Unless jou 
arc unusually endowed with thc spon- 
taneous urge to be different, you will find 
that thc ideas that you fint produced 
bear a strong resemblance to thc illus- 
trations that were provided for Ordi- 
narily jtju m'll not come up ss'ith highly 
original ideas until thc trite and ordinar) 
ideas have been eliminated (.Maltrnun, 
I960). To many theorists, this is thc 
cnidal point in thc production of nosci 
ideas. Keep people giiing out one idea 
after another until Ibcs" base uscil up all 
llic customaiy, frequent notions. ' 11 : 01 . 
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and only then, will they start to produce 
ideas that have some claim to nofvdty. 
To speed up this process, you could de- 
liberately rule out, or pre-empt, the fa- 
miliar or traditional ideas that people 
ordinarily thinh of first. Give the stu- 
dents a cartoon along with several ordi- 
nary, trite titles and ask them to supply 
additional titles. 

Practice in Improvising. Improvising 
often involves the breaking of a set. You 
can give practice in this by presenting 
problems such as the following: how to 
open 3 can without a can opener; how 
to draw a right angle without a square or 
protractor; how to move in a zero-gravity 
situation, the atmosphere offering no re- 
sistance (answer; sneeze, or take a penny 
from your pocket and throw it). 


and ordinary responses. As we have seen, 
we are unlikely to think of something 
new until we have exhausted the usual 
and most familiar ideas. Perhaps those 
people who are steeped in existing con- 
cepts have already, in some vicarious way, 
eliminated most of the ordinary and fa- 
miliar items from the pool of their asso- 
ciations. Even when there are some trite 
ideas left in the pool, it should be easier 
for the sophisticated person to get rid of 
these in one or two well-organized pack- 
ages. He can then quickly get on with 
the uphill job of producing less familiar 
items. 

Obviously, familiarity can be over- 
done. By spending too much time with 
the traditional forms and solutions, we 
could develop a series of sets from which 
it would be hard to break away. 


Mastery of Traditional Material; 

Pros and Cons 

A student embarking on creative 
work may readily rebel when required to 
nuster the classical work in the field. 
After all, the overpowering need is to be 
original, and now the teacher is chiefly 
concerned with having him digest and re- 
member what has already been done! But 
genuine, objective originality is an in- 
formed originality. It consciously pushes 
bc) ond what is already kno^vn. The great 
innosatois, by and large, have been mas- 
ters of the traditional material from 
which they departed. 

There are scseral ways in which a 
creative worker can profit from a knowl- 
edge of wlrat is already known. kJriless 
he knows what is already available he 
cannot know what is really new. Only by 
knowing older forms, moreorcr, can he 
hope to combine those older forms in a 
new pattern. A knowledge of the tradi- 
tional material might also help in the 
important process of eliminating the trite 


Providing General Support for 
Originality 

In most school activities, the student 
is asked for customary, orthodox reac- 
tions and for answers that can easily be 
obtained from textbook or lesson. In 
urging him toward creative work, how- 
ever, we are asking him to think up and 
announce suggestions that are unortho- 
dox, unusual, and elusive. It would be 
natural if he should need a great deal of 
support in this unfamiliar activity (Buz- 
zeli and others, 1959), To provide this 
support, first of all, help the student to 
realize that he as a person is not on 
trial. His acceptance as a person is as- 
sured no matter what he says. Second, 
make sure he understands that, in this 
activity, individuality and individual dif- 
ferences ate valued. The pressure toward 
conformity should be eliminated as far 
as possible. Third, in contrast to the 
usual situation, criticism should be ruled 
out during the actual production of ideas 



Fig. 7.6. The innovator i$ often a rooster of the frodilionol. Left, Portrotf 
of Gertrude Stein, Pablo Picasso, 1 90^. The Mefropolifon Museum of Art, Uew 
York. Bequest of Gertrud© Stem, 1946. Right, Girl Before o Mirror, Poblo 
Picasso, 1932. Collection of The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift of 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim. 


or suggestions. Many years ago Samuel 
Johnson advised authors to "Compose in 
fury, and correct in phlegm.” Get the 
words down while almost anything you 
write seems good. For some writers the 
attraction of alcohol lies in its power 
to lull the critical tendencies. Under 
these conditions, many ideas othenvisc 
destined to die at birth may at least be 
given a hearing. 

After ideas liave been safely com- 
mitted to paper or othcr^visc recorded, 
it is ncccssar)’, of course, to turn on the 
critical facilities and correct in cold 
blood. No\v, cvciy idea must pass sesrre 
senitiny before it can be prcscrs-cd. 

A group version of this procedure is 
seen in the process of brainstorming 
(Fames and iMcadou', 1959). A problem 
is presented. Suggestions arc Invited, llic 
call is for as many suggestions as pos- 


sible, and for as many novel or original 
suggestions as possible. The more off- 
beat the better. During this phase, no 
one is permitted to offer an objection or 
c\-cn to make a questioning grimace. 
Evcrylhing is enthusiastically accepted. 
You arc encouraged to elaborate on )X)ur 
neighbor’s weird idea, to extend it, to 
build it up, but )'OU must ncser restrict 
it or tone it doum. Here the elimination 
of the trite and familiar is spccilcd up hy 
group action. A’ovtJ ideas tfms appear 
sooner, and these arc written down or 
othenvisc captured. \\'Iicn this is safely 
accomplished ffic grim business of esalua- 
t/on licgins. Even here, howeser, the 
process should be as impersonal as pos- 
sible. llic person whose idea is flnany 
rejected should not feel inhjlnfnl on the 
next occasion. ITn’s dantxr » lest lerroni. 
of course, if the braiiistorminj; period 
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► Using the Brainstorming Technique in Teaching Creativity 

College students were asked to think of all the possible uses for an ordinary 
Nviie coat hanger or for a broom. Half of the students (26) worked on the hanger 
problem first and the other 26 worked on the broom problem first. At each 
session, and for each problem, half the students were given “brainstorming' in- 
structions. According to these instructions they were urged to list all ideas that 
occurred to them and to forget about the quality of the idea. When thinking 
of the ideas they rvere to make no attempt to evaluate. The other students were 
told to list all the good ideas they could think of. They were told that they would 
be scored by the total number of good ideas. 

The arrangements were rotated so that the student who worked on the 
broom problem using brainstorming instructions during the first session would 
work on the hanger problem under “quality" instructions in the next session. 
Similarly, all students would shift to a different problem and to a different set 
of instructions from the first to the second session. 

Each student worked individually and was allowed five minutes to write 
down all his ideas. Each idea mitten down was later rated for its uniqueness 
and for its usefulness, and the scores for each idea were combined into a total 
rating. In assigning a score, the rater had no knowledge as to which group the 
idea came from. Ideas getting a total rating of 5 out of a possible 6 were classified 
as “good." 

During the Erst session the brainstorming people (involving people work- 
ing on both problems) produced an average of 3.7 “good" ideas. Those working 
under quality instructions produced 3.0 “good" ideas. For the second session, 
those who changed to brainstorming instructions boosted their average to 4.8. 
Those who changed from brainstorming to quality instructions dropped to an 
average of 2.0. Lumping both sessions together, the brainstorming instructions 
brought out 4.3 good ideas, and the quality instructions 2,5. These latter differ- 
ences are significant at the .001 level. 

source: S. ]. Fames and A. hteadow. ESects ot "biamstonning" instiuctioiw on creative 
untrained subjects. Journal of Educational Psychology, 


has been successful in producing a num- 
ber of fantastic ideas. In that case, every- 
one will sec most of his ideas rejected 
in the evaluation session, and nobody 
should feel conspicuous just because 
some of his ideas failed to pass the test. 
SUMMARY 

Although similar to ordinary learn- 
ing in some ways, problem solving pre- 
‘.ents mote difficulties in the way of 


orientation, provides little reinforcement 
for early efforts, and requires the teacher 
to withhold guidance. In solving prob- 
lems we may choose to rely largely on 
resonance r)i may resort to systematic 
elimination of each possibility. The most 
reasonable course, however, is a program 
of guessing so arranged that each guess, 
right or wrong, brings a moderate amount 
of information. Beginners are seldom 
aware of the strategy that they actually 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Start a collection of some of the puz- 
zles that you come across in your casual 
reading. For each one, try to decide just what 
makes it a puzzle. Does it invoke a mislead- 
ing set? 

2. Arrange to play the "Avord” game 
with a patient fellow-student. Each of you 
selects a five-letter word having no repeated 
letters. You propose any fi\’C-lettcr \\-ord 
(black) to your opponent, and he replies 
“two,” meaning that the word “black” con- 
tains two of the letters in the word j'ou are 
trying to guess. He then proposes a word to 
you, and each of you takes a turn until one 
of you solves the problem. 

After each attempt keep a record of (a) 
the information provided, (b) possibilities 
suggested but not established, (c) possible 
words to propose next lime, and (d) the in- 


formation that would be obtained from each 
possible reply to your probe. 

3. Go over the things that a teacher 
might do to promote problem solving. 
Which of these would seem to be most use- 
ful in the t>'pc of teaching you expect to do? 
which would be hard to use? 

4. Select some published study dealing 
with the influence of some factor (size of 
class) on pupil attainment and adjustment. 
Analj-ze it to show just how much of it you 
accept as established and how much you 
think is open to question. Express each doubt 
as a list of specific rival interpretations. 

5. Prepare an outline for a talk on 
“Crc3tivit>' in the Classroom.” List both the 
opportunities and the diflicultics that you sec 
in this area. 


COMMENTS ON PROBLEMS ON PAGE 182 


WATER JAR test; Go ovcr your solutions to 
problems 5-9. For problems 5 and 6 you 
could use either the solution you had been 
using B — A — 2C, or a simpler solution, 
A - C for 5, or A -f- C for 6. Did you notice 
the simpler solution when you first tried these 
two problems? if not, why not? After you 
tried Number 7, did jou go back over previ- 


ous solutions? How many solutions did you 
discover for 8? for 9? 

TRiAsxLts: The problem in Ihb puzzle 
hinges on your set to use all tlie matches in 
the same plane. To solve the problem you 
must form the six matches into a pyramid, 
using one triangle as the base. 
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► Effectiveness in Learning 


In the pTcvious chapteis we have exam- 
ined the basic piocesses by which knowl- 
edge and skill can be developed. Bot 
we most deal with a vast number of 
facets of knowledge and skill. Now we 
must ask how we can teach all these 
facets without wasting too much time, 
without placing unnecessary strain on 
ourselves or on our students, and with- 
out letting the many things we must 
teach interfere too much with each other. 
In these matters we are concerned with 
the problem of efficiency in learning. \Vc 
also want to be sure that when the skill 
or knowledge is developed it will turn 
out to be useful in the future and in 
as many circumstances as possible. Ob- 
viously, a student's skill or knovvlcdge 
can be used in future situations only to 
the extent that such skill or knowledge 
stays with him. We must, therefore, 
try to promote this necessary retention 
and to reduce the all too prevalent for- 
getting. 

200 


FACIUTATION AND INTERFER- 
ENCE IN LEARNING 

In some ^obs wo might urvdwtake, 
the separate minor tasks have little effect 
on each other. We can drive one stake 
Or picket of a picket fence, for irrstance, 
and then go on to the next with little 
feat that what we do to the one will 
have much effect on the other. Laying 
bricks is somewhat the same, but here 
there is a chance that the bricks just 
being laid might disturb the earlier work, 
or, in some cases, provide additional sup- 
port for the work already done. In other 
jobs, on the contrary, it is almost im- 
possible to perform one minor task with- 
out introducing side effects that may 
either help or hinder in other minor 
tasks. It is difficult to drive two or three 
steers out of a herd of cattle, for in- 
stance, without taking others along as 
well. Wc may not object to these others 
coming along, or we may want them to 
stay. If we want them to stay and try 
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to drive them back, we may find that 
one or more of those we do want are 
also driven back. 

In teaching, as in herding cattle, side 
effects are bound to occur. Some of these 
will be all to the good.- They will be 
things we wanted to do anyway. This 
makes for facilitation or useful transfer. 
Other side effects may be neutral. Still 
others of these side effects may create 
conditions we do not want. In taking 
care of these harmful conditions, more- 
over, we may well undo some of the use- 
ful things we have just accomplished. 
Here the side effects make for inter- 
ference. 

The Interaction between Two Tasks 

Look briefly at Figure 8.1. It sug- 
gests that in certain areas of teaching 
we need give little thought to the possi- 


bilities of interference or facilitation. In 
other areas, howev'er, we find distinct op- 
portunities to reap the rewards of facilita- 
tion. In still other areas there arc serious 
risks of interference. When can wc ig- 
nore the problem of facilitation or inter- 
ference? And when must wc gisc serious 
attention to these matters? 

Material That is Highly Structured. 
Insofar as wc have been successful in 
using stmeture or meaning in our teach- 
ing, we need give only moderate atten- 
tion to the possibility of facilitation or 
interference (Hall, 1955). WHicn wc have 
succeeded in developing a clcar-cut stnic- 
ture, each of the different things ue haie 
taught will occupy its own neat place in 
that structure. So long as tin's stmeture 
is the conspicuous feature in the student’s 
mind there is little danger that the in- 
dividual items within it will affect each 
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other in a wonisome way. If some new 
item disturbs the structure, hou-ever, as 
new items sometimes do, wc may well 
6nd a reduced mastery of the things that 
mahe up the structure. If the new item 
fits neatly into the existing structure and 
helps complete it, the net effect will be 
an increased comprehension of the struc- 
ture and of the items mahing it up. But 
these effects are incidental to the prob- 
lem of creating and maintaining a useful 
structure. If we can really accomplish 
this latter task, the matter of facilitation 
or interference, although present (Ent- 
wisle and Huggins, 1964), is not espe- 
cially important. 

Piecemeal Tasks. As we have seen 
so often, it would be unrealistic to as- 
sume that we can teach ererjthing in 
highly structured form. In the 6tst place, 
many of the things we have to teach do 
not fit into any very impressive structure. 
In the second place, although we present 
some items in structured form, the stu- 
dent may actually perceive those items 
as an aggregate of separate piecemeal 
tasks. And in some, but not all, piece- 
meal tasks, there is the possibility that 
these separate tasks may have some effect 
on each other. Figure 8.1 shows when 
this is likely and when it is not. 


E CLASSROOM 

Tasks Having Different Stimuli. Sup- 
pose you had to learn the names of a 
number of people, as in a college class. 
When you see a certain young man, for 
instance (stimulus), you should respond 
by thinking, “Kenneth Brown (re- 
sponse). Upon seeing a young lady (stim- 
ulus) you may want to be able to say, 
“Hilda Maxwcir' (response). Here the 
stimuli of the two tasks are quite differ- 
ent and so are the response. Neither of 
these tasks should get in the way of the 
other, nor will either be of any use to 
the other. In the same ^vay, we need be 
little concerned about facilitation or in- 
terference when our students leam cunts 
—dog and shortly afterward encounter 
fl* — h* = (a — b) { a b). For tasks 
having such different stimuli and differ- 
ent responses there is little likelihood of 
an effect in either direction (Fig. 8.2). 

It is possible that t^vo quite different 
stimuli could call for the same response. 
Two young men (stimuli) hav-ing no le- 
semblance to each other could both be 
“Mr. Brown” (response). Canis and der 
Hund could l^th call for the answ’cr 
“dog.” For both “4 X 25 =: ?” and 
“number of senators?” the proper reply 
could be one hundred. Even in such 
cases, however, there will be little inter- 


independent separate tasks 
which have possibilities for interference 
or fadlitation can readily be expressed in 
stimulus-response form. Consider such 
tasks as 8 X 7 = 56; capital of Australia 
—Canberra; Water— HjO; Canis— dog. 
Each of these tasks can be separated into 
something that we encounter (stimulus, 
question, problem) on the one hand, and 
some bchanor that is requited (response, 
answer, solution ) on the other. To simplify 
the discussion v.c use the term stimulus to 
cmcT all the things we might encounter. 
Tlic term response is used for any action 
that might be crpccled of us. 


action between the tsvo tasks. If any- 
thing, each may help the other slightly. 
But the responses do not matter so much. 
So long as the stimuli are different, the 
two tasks have little chance to affect each 
other one way or the other. 

Similar Stimuli and Identical Re- 
sponses. In learning the names of a col- 
lie class you encounter a young lady, 
and to this stimulus you should respond 
by saying, “Miss Perkins.” This is only 
one of many such associations or tasks 
that juu must master. Suppose your score 
on this particular task is just about 50 
Half ilie times you see her you 
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Fig. 8.2. IllustraHons of mwfuol fc<ll«ta»(on ond Inferference on'jing from 
two sepofQfe Ja»k$. 


think of her name. Half the time the 
name eludes you. 

Now you meet a sister showing con* 
siderable resemblance to the first Miss 
Perkins. In mastering this new task, or 
in making this new association, do you 
think the first association, with its mod- 
erate strength, would help or hinder? It 
would help. Vour experience in trj'ing to 
call the first lady “Miss Perkins” would 
help you to use the same name for the 
look-alike sister, Tltis is an illustration of 
proactive facilitation. In such facilitation 
an early experience works for%s’3rd to help 
you with a somavlial similar task in the 
future. 

Tlicrc is also a second kind of facili- 
tat/on. What «-ouW be happening to the 
first association while >'Ou are learning 


the name of the second Miss Perkins? 
Before )ou met the sister j-our score in 
this first task was about 50 percent. Wiat 
would If be after jou had learned to call 
the sister by licr proper name? It would 
be much higher. Your experience with 
the second task would work back to 
strengthen the rather tentative earlier as- 
sociation. Tilts backssanl-working process 
IS called retroactive faa'fflation. 

Mutual facilitation, botli forward or 
backward, is to be expected u/tcnrvtr /hr 
fwxj fesis hose STmtlar r(t/nc/l/ and call 
for idenU'eat responses. In classroom 
sstnk. for instance, the two tasks, 5 X 4 
=3 12 and -1x3 = 12, base somevshal 
similar stimuli, or ^ucstiom. and call for 
identical responses. The tsso tasks omieo 
'friend,' arid amievs 'friend.' alio hast 
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similai stimuli and call for identical ic- the »tiy of the other. Thejecond task, 


sponses. Each would facilitate or support 
the other. 

Simikr Stimuli and Different Re- 
sponses. Life would be much more sim- 
ple, and also duller, if similar stimuli 
always called for the same response. But 
as it is, our dog may be petted, but the 
similar strange dog must be given a wide 
berth. Mushrooms are to be eaten, but 
the similar toadstool is to be avoided. 

Let us go back to the time when 
you knew only one "Miss Perkins” and 
did not know her very well. Now you 
meet a third sister, also resembling the 
first, but going by the name of "Mrs. 
Brent.” As in the other illustration, she 
is one of many people you meet and you 
must make some effort to remember her 
name. Will it be easier or harder for you 
to call Mrs. Brent by name from having 
knoun the somewhat similar sister as 
"Miss Perkins?” It will almost certainly 
be harder. You would find it easier to call 
this third sbter by her name if you had 
nc\er known the first sister as "Miss 
Perkins." 

This sort of interference in which 
early learning works ahead to hinder 
later learning is called proactive in- 
hibitian. 

Interference can work backward as 
well as forward. After spending some 
time m learning to call this thirf sister 
"Mrs. Brent" )ou will find that you will 
be less successful than before in calling 
the first sister by her right name. Tliis 
troublesome process goes by the name of 
rctroacfh'c «n/iibi<ion. 

This sort of intcrferrmcc is often en- 
countered in the classroom. A pupil en- 
counters llic ss-mbol d o g and must Icam 
to say. "dog." Shortly afterward he meets 
day, sshich. to him, is exceedingly simi- 
lar. Now. Uoweser, he must come to say, 
"day." Each of these tasks wtU get irr 


d a y— day, will be more difficult to mas- 
ter because of the experience with the 
combination d o g — dog. The partial mas- 
tery of the first svill be reduced by the 
experience with the second (Postmarr, 
1961). The tasks 4 X 5 = 12 and 4 + 
3 = 7 also have stimuli that appear 
simflai to the young child. They call for 
quite different responses. Here again we 
can expect each to interfere with the 
other. 


Conditions That Augment 
Interference 

Whenever two tasks have similar 
stimuli that call for different responses, we 
face the risk of some interference, both 
forwards and backwards. Such mterfer- 
cncc is especially likely whCT the different 
responses are incompatible, easily con- 
fused, and are important in their own 
rigjit. Let us consider each of these con- 
ditions. 

Incompatible Responses. At times, 
whCTie\’er one of two responses to a stim- 
ulus is correct, the other must be wrong. 
If "Mrs. Brent" is the correct response, 
"Miss Perkins,” though forgivable, must 
be wTOng. If “12" is the answer to 3 X 
“T’ must be WTong. At other times, hvo 
responses could be different but still 
quite compatible. We could think of the 
young lady as “Margaret” or "Ma^ie” 
or "Peg.” These responses arc different 
but one is not incompatible with the 
other. At one time the fire ranger may 
respond to the sight of the fire by call- 
ing “Fire!" At another time he may be 
required to press a button. Again these 
two responses are quite compatible. He 
could do both at the same time. Doing 
one would not present him from doing 
the other. 

It is when the two responses arc in- 
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1956). To taVe another example, sup- 
pose you learn fressen ‘to feed on (horses 
feed on hay) and now encounter essen 
‘eat’ (people eat bread) (Deese and 
Hardman, 195^). It would be easy to 
confuse these two different responses to 
the somewhat similar stimuli. Under 
these conditions we might get a great 
deal of interference. Tlrete should be less 
trouble from interference if iressen— 
‘feed on,’ were followed by fassen ‘grasp.’ 
Here the stimuli are somewhat similar 
but they call for responses that can 
easily be distinguished from each other. 

Responses Important in Tftcir Own 
Right. Some responses are regarded as 
conect or inconecl regardless of the con- 
sequences. Calling a person by the wrong 
name, for instance, makes you feel fool- 
ish whether or not the person takes of- 
fense. Stopping at a stop light is conect, 
whether or not this enables you to avoid 
a collision or escape a fine. The answer 
to “3 X 4” is “12,” no matter what 
might follow from this response. 

Other responses are not important in 
their own right, but arc merely incidental 
steps by which we accomplish results that 
really are important (Kendler and 
D’Amato, 1955). The specific response 
by which you sound the automobile horn, 
for instance, is not important. The im- 
portant thing is, that by one means or 
another, you get the horn to sound. You 
may do this with jour thumb, with the 
heel of cither hand, or with a forearm. 
A fesv minutes later you may not remem- 
ber which movement you used. 

It is tthen the different, incompati- 
ble responses are important in their own 
right that interference is likely to occur. 
When each response is merely an inci- 
dental means of accomplishing the same 
major results, wc may get little intcifcr- 
ence or even facilitation. Wicn the rain 
staiu coming m the car window, for in- 
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stance, you rotate a handle clockwise and 
shut the rain out. You change to a dif- 
ferent car and now you must use a coun- 
terclockwise motion to obtain the same 
important result. How much interference 
will you encounter from these two tasks, 
each calling for a different response? 
Probably very little. Sometimes one may 
help the other. 

Reducing Interference 

Figure 8.1, summarizing what we 
have just said, suggests that interference 
becomes a problem only under very spe- 
cial conditions. We face serious risks only 
when the material is made up of separate, 
unstructured tasks; and when these tasks 
present similar stimuli, which in turn call 
for responses that are different, confus- 
able, incompatible, and important in 
their own right. Actually, however, we 
will find many school tasks that fit this 
seemingly nanow category. On second 
thought, this is not surprising, These 
tasks that are so subject to intereference 
are, for that very reason, difficult to mas- 
ter and they call for much application. 
The other tasks can be mastered with 
less effort or attention. Since the school 
is specifically charged with the direction 
of learning, it would seem reasonable that 
it should be made responsible for impor- 
tant tasks that call for sustained appli- 
cation. 

However that may be, we do find 
within the curriculum many somewhat 
isolated tasks that have similar stimuli, 
“Sioux Falls; Sioux City” that call for 
responses, “South Dakota; Iowa” that are 
different but easily confused. Typically, 
only one of these could be correct for a 
given question, and its correctness is a 
final thing in its own right, not merely 
a means to some other end. 

All in all, interference is a most seii- 
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ous probJem in school U’orl:. Interference 
can be blamed for much of the difficulty 
we face in learning a new task. It is also 
chiefly responsible for the forgetting of 
material after it has once been mastered 
(Postman, 1961). 

Develop Structure. It is when the 
tasks are separate and free-floating, so to 
speak, that interference is likely. If each 
task is conceived as an integral part of a 
larger structure, there is less to worT>' 
about. Even when we cannot incoiporate 
the whole of each task into a structure, 
however, we can often work out some 
usable stmeture. We can sometimes con- 
nect each of the tu'O different responses 
with its own proper structure. At one time 
the student must learn to think ‘friend' 
amietts. At another time he may have to 
think ‘friend’ amigo (Fig. 8.3). There 
should be little interference, however, if 
the student has a clear feeling for Latin 
and Spanish as different structures, and 
if amicus is unmistakably a part of Latin 
and amigo as unmistakably belongs to 
the structure of Spanish, If a student can 
clearly see why the rule for multiplying 
powers differs from the rule for multiply- 
ing digits he will not let 3 X = 12 gel 
in the ^^ay of u* X 3* = . 

It may often happen, of course, that 
we cannot lay our hands on rivo differCTit 
convincing systems to which we could 
assign each of the responses. Even here, 
however, we can sometimes achieve the 
result we wish by using the ver)' incon- 
sistency or paradox as the basis for our 
structure. “Since morphine quiets dogs, 
you would think it would have the same 
effect on other carnivores such as rats. 
Actually, however, morphine tends to 
cxcilc members of the cal family, ^ou 
would think that ‘ague’ and ‘plague’ 
would rlijmc, but . . . .” “Prom other 
constructions you might think tliat nc 
que means 'not only.’ Really it means 



Fig. 8.3. Interference ii lest when the 
different responses ore firmly embedded in 
separate structures. 

‘onlj-’." In such instances the very dis- 
crepancy, which would ordinarily lead to 
confusion, can be made the basis for a 
structure into which the contrasting re- 
sponses can be effecfivclj* fitted. 

Spaced Practices. Althougli struc- 
ture should be used for predictable and 
important sources of confusion, it is too 
much to expect the teacher to talc care 
of the major share of interference in this 
way. In the rote learning that is going on, 
each student will experience thousands 
of stimulus-response associations, and the 
possibilities for interference will often 
differ from student to student. Clearly 
the teacher cannot wort out an efaborate 
structure to tale care of each possible 
case of interference. 

To combat this random, unprctlicl- 
able interference, it is often, though not 
ahvays, useful to try to arrange for fre- 
quent breaks in llic practice sessions 
{Underwood, 1961, 196^b). If a student 
is about to tncniorirc his lines in a pJjv, 
urge him to study in periods of not more 
than ten to fifteen ininutci each. At the 
end of each period he could do one of 
two things. He could merely rest for a 
minute or so. Hat periods of this length 
accomplish about as much as longer 
rests. Or he could /nfcmipf hit practice 
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for a longer period and use this longer 
time to study something else. 

We might advise our student that 
almost any reasonable system oi spacing 
his practices mil work fairly well. If he 
wants to go farther in his search for effi- 
ciency, he should perhaps cut his prac- 
tice periods dornr to the minimum con- 
sistent with the practical circumstances. 

A one-minute practice, for instance, 
might be quite efficient under some cir- 
cumstances. It might be impractical, 
however, if it took him fis'C or ten min- 
utes to get his desk cleared of other 
material, to get the light and papers 
arranged, and to deselop a set for mem- 
orizing. If he is to spend five or ten 
minutes in the incidentals, he might 
spend almost an equal amount of time 
in practice. WHien our student has 
worked out a practice period that b 
reasonable and short, he can adopt almost 
any consenient schedule of intervals be- 
tween practices. 

In general teaching, by the way, 
there are many times when we can use 
exceedingly short practice periods to great 
advantage. A lively onc-minutc drill could 
accomplish a good deal. By the same 
token, vve can be grateful for the many 
brief rest periods that circumstances pro- 
vide. In some kinds of learning, a rest 
pcriorl of a few seconds may prove very 
valuable. Students seem to have some 
built-in intuition of this fact and arc 
very often able to work out brief rests, 
or brief penods of inattention, with little 
bclp from us. 

In straining for further efficiency, 
vve might ask alx>ut the best sort of ac- 
tivity for these rest periods. As far as 
the material licing mcmorircd is con- 
cerned. sleep would represent the ideal 
"ii of spending the rest penods (Me- 
Gcocli and Irion, 1952). If this is im- 
practical, some less extreme relaxation is 


helpful. If other responsibilities prevent 
complete relaxation, then the rest period 
should at least be free from activity that 
involves stimuli similar to the stimuli of 
the material being memorized. 

TEACHING FOR RETENTION 

The student’s failure to remember 
one item is due largely to the interference 
from other learning. Some interference 
comes from the things he learned before 
he came across the item in question 
(Undenvood, 1957). Additional interfer- 
ence comes from the things he learned 
after he experienced that item. 

The student’s failure to remember 
may also come from active repression of 
material that is unpleasant (\IcGeoch 
and Irion, 1952, pp, 384-389), uncon- 
genial, or threatening to the ego. As we 
have long suspected (see Chapter 11), a 
person is more likely to remember things 
that are flattering or that boost his ego 
than things that are derogatory (Taft, 
1954). 

Extent of Forgetting 

^VlvatcveT the cause, forgetting of 
classroom material is quite prevalent 
(Slerrett and Davis, 1934). As might be 
expected, there is marked forgetting of ' 
more technical and advanced scientific 
material that is little used in everyday 
life. In one study, for instance, almost 75 
percent of college botany was forgotten 
in one or two years. There is somewhat 
less forgetting for material that vve often 
corne across in reading or in ordinary ex- 
perience. Some studies report a drop of 
only 20 percent or 30 percent in grade- 
school Imtory or introductory psychology 
(Bcnschotcr and Charles, 1937; Mc- 
Kcachic and Solomon, 1937). This, of 
counc, is still a substantial amount of 
forgetting. 
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► Retention of General Psycht^ogy 

Some 35 students completed a course m general psycliologj- m June and 
then enrolled in a course in educational psychobg)- in September. A test giim 
to these students early in September included 19 items that had been in tlie 
final examination taken the previous June. The average score on these 19 items 
in June was H. In September, after a lapse of three to four months, the asetage 
score K-as I3.-(. The score on these items before fating the course in general 
psychology ivas 10.3. 

SOURCE: W. J, McKcachie and D. Solomon. Retention of general psvcholoev, foumal of 
Educational Psychology, 1957, 48, 110-112. 


There are a few bright spots, how- 
ever. In the first place, general principles 
or other meaningful material may be re- 
tained with little loss (McDougall, 1958} 
or even a definite gain. TTiese are the 
general principles uhich the student 
grasps thoroughly and which he may 
review over and over again in hts reading 
and thinking. 

In the second place, material that 
has been learned and seemingly forgotten 
is seldom completely forgotten. Even 
when it cannot be recalled outright, it 
can often be relearned much more 
quickly than when first studied. In one 
experiment (Burtt, 1937), passages from 
Greek drama were read, in tlie original 
Greek, to a boy of fifteen months. Seven 
or eight years later the boy memorized 
both these passages and comparable se- 
lections to which he had never been ex- 
posed. He took 30 percent less time to 
icam the selections read to him as an 
infant. 

Material that cannot be clearly re- 
called or reproduced can often be rec- 
ognized. When someone mentions the 
“Diet of Worms," for instance, wc can 
at least remember that this is one of 
the things that wc haw studied. And 
even this modest sense of familiarity is 


worth something. In relearning this rec- 
ognized subject wc would feel more con- 
fidence than in learning some new subject 
that may hold unknown terrors. 

Forgetting during the Summer Vaca- 
tion. Tlie facts revealed by the many in- 
vestigations of summer forgetting fit in 
readily with our common sense expecta- 
tions (Parsley and Powell, 1962; Stroud, 
1940). When the sb'll acquired during 
the school \car is consistently empTojrd 
during the vacation, as in the case of 
reading, there is verj- little forgetting and 
there may even be marked gains. Nat- 
urally enough this is especially tnic for 
older children and for brighter childrai 
who do more reading anjhow. Ihc sum- 
mer v-acalion docs less harm to meaning- 
ful material than to material that is 
learned by rote. Ability to sohe arith- 
metical problems, for instance, sullen 
only a slight Joss, although some loss 
docs ocair. Arithmetical compulation, on 
the other hand, often undergoes a severe 
decrement. In one investigation, the sum- 
mer loss was not made up until ncccm- 
her of the following term. 77icrc it some 
evidence, by the way. Hut specific train- 
ing a! the clox of the school vear may 
reduce the summer Ims in anthmcti:. 
Spelling abnily. Me abHuy to compute. 
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also decreases during the %-acation. The 
loss is especially severe for the younger 
students who presumably malce l«s use 
of spelling in their sacation activities. 

Factors Afiecling Retention 

As we have seen, retention \-aries 
considerably from material to material 
and from one Mndition to another. Let 
us looL at those conditions which afiect 
retention and, in so doing, try to ddei- 
mine what the teacher can do to obtain 
3 reasonable degree of retention on the 
part of his students. 

Speed of Learning. In the world at 
large there is a belief that the rapid 
learner is sort of a “flash in the pan," 
that he learns quickly and forgets quicUy. 
This same belief holds that the slow 
learner has superior retention. People 
often remark, “It takes me a long time 
to learn an>thing, but once I do get it, 

1 nesrr forget." 

\Vli3t is the truth about this hare- 
and-tortoisc philosophy? If we take differ- 
ent people we fir\d that the fast learner 
lends to retain things better. But the fast 
learner is also a better learner in the first 
place. He gets more out of a single prac- 
tice than the slow learner. That is what 
makes him a fast learner. Consequently, 
the fast learner begins his forgetting with 
more to go on. He could forget more and 
still come out ahead. If we allrw for this 
difference in original mastery, and ar- 
range things SO that the fast learner and 
slow learner start their forgetting at com- 
parable Icscls, wc find little difference in 
the rate of forgetting (Underwood, 
1954). All in all there would seem to be 
no ads-antage m encouraging any psen 
child to Icam at a sWer sate. 

Meaning or Structure. Of all the 
factors which affect metnoty, meaningful 
structure u perhaps the most important 


for the teacher to keep in mind. If the 
material is sufficiently meaningful, there 
may be no forgetting whates'er. An im- 
portant governing principle, like the old 
idea of the conseis’ation of energy, may 
so help us organue the rest of our ideas 
that it stays with us for life. Content that 
is not so brilliantly structured, but which 
still has much meaning, wtH be lemem- 
beted in proportion to its meaning (Mc- 
CccKih and Irion, 1952, p. 385). Nonsense 
material is beaded for extinction before 
the bst syllable is uttered. Much of the 
advantage of meaningful material may 
come from the fact that it is better 
learned to begin with. There is some 
suggesrion that when rote or nonsense 
material is as well learned as meaningful 
material it may be retained just as well 
(Postman, 1961; Undenvood and Post- 
man, 1960). 

The more the student can be made 
to see the material as an organized group 
of large gmeming principles, the belter 
he will remember. The moral is obvious; 
the practical application is difficult. Large 
(and true) gosetning relationships ate 
sometimes hard for young students to 
sec. And, remember, it is the student who 
must see or experience these relations and 
not merely the teacher. Sometimes the 
teacher may labor at relations or prin- 
ciples which are beyond the grasp of the 
students at their particular le\'el of ma- 
turity. All in all, howes’Cr, the gains from 
clear understanding and from a sure 
grasp of principles arc so great that Ihe 
teacher may well lean over backward to 
try to secure them. The steps that en- 
hance meaning and insight (Chapter 6) 
are the surest guarantee of more perma- 
nent learning. 

Mofivtflion. The motivation that is 
present during learning has a marked 
effect on retention. Students who learn 
material under a high degree of ego- 
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► What Happens When Uothalion Is Applied after the Learning 
Is Completed? ^ 

The material for this investigation consisted of a 1400-word passage on 
opiate addiction. Tno equh-alent tests of 28 items each were constructed. Dur- 
ing the fall semester a control group of 53 people studied the material at normal 
reading rate (about 8 minutes) and used the rest of a 25-minutc period to 
memorize the facts and concepts. The subjects knew thej* would be given a test 
at the end of this period. They were also told that grades would not be influ- 
enced bj’ perioTmance on this test, although each student stould recch c his own 
marked test and svould be able to compare his score with the class average. Tv\o 
weeks after taking this test, they were given the other form of the test. Tlic)' had 
no hint that such a follow-up test would be given. 

Next term the same exercise was given to an experimental group of 44 stu- 
dents. TTiese students, houer'er, were told immediately after taking the first test 
that a follow-up test would be given in two weeks. 


Average Score on Average Score Percetit 

Immediate Test Two Weeks Later Retained 


Group Expecting a 

Follow-up T«t 19.5 13-6 54 

Group Not Expecting a 

Follow-up Test 20.1 13-2 45 

None of the differences were signiffant. 

souBce; D. P. Ausubel, S. H. Schpoont, and Lillian Colicr. The influence of intentjon 
on the retention of school material. Journal of Educational Psychoto^, 1957, 43, 87-92. 


ins’olvement show a higher level of re- 
tention throughout than students who 
leam under more prosaic motimtion (AI- 
per, 1948). But it is the mothntion that 
is present during learning that counts, 
and not the motivation that the student 
feels after the learning is over. After a 
student has finished his study it docs 
little good to tell him tliat he should ex- 
pect to be tested (Ausubel and others, 
1957), Such a statement before he bc- 
Bins his study, howeser, may well increase 
his retention. 

Over/coming. Retention is clearly af- 
fected by the amount of practice during 
learning. If wc have spent much lirnc 
practicing one set of material and little 


lime on another comparable set, wc shall 
find (hat our retention at a later date 
will be in almost direct proportion to the 
amount of practice. 

For both teacher and student, it is 
important to realize that practice amed 
on after wc ha\c first reached mastery of 
the material is of great saluc to referriion 
(Krueger, 1929). lliis additional prac- 
tice is called owrlcaming. Oseilcaminc. 
by the way, lakes a bit of “scllinr..’' Stii- 
darts who hare achinril nusten- arc 
reluctant to go on practiemg. UTai a 
student has studied a numlxrr of foreign 
words until he has gone iIitourIi the lot 
once without a mistake, it «s most natural 
for him to assume that the job rs done. 
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He will not be happy about any sugges- 
tion of further practice. In spite of his 
feeling, however, he should not stop here. 

If he will go over the list many more 
times— even spending as much time after 
learning as he did before (100 percent 
overlearning) he will have a much belter 
chance of remembering the list in lire 
future. 

RcviW, It is to be expected that 
resiew of material learned will aid in 
retention. Review may be of two general 
t>-pes. It may consist of a test in which 
the student is required to recall svhat 
he has studied. On the other hand, it 
may be a restudy of the material. We re- 
peat here what we have previously said 
about the most efficient use of these two 
tjpes of practice. Both t>pes of rcsiesv 
will help retention. Each method, how- 
es’er, has its own special \-alue. Imme- 
diately after learning thae should be a 
recall test in which the student is re- 
quired to reproduce the material or to 
answer questions about it. At this stage, 
such a test will be more valuable than a 
mete rereading or restudy of the mate- 
rial, although the latter will be of some 
use. Later on, the test becomes less use- 
ful as an aid to retention, men as much 
as two weeks have gone by, it will be 
better to use the method of rereading or 
restudying in order to secure maximum 
retention (Sones and Stroud, 19i0), 

UTILIZING AND PROMOTING 

transfer of learning 

The inletfering side effects of leam- 
.ng ere importent end mvisl occupy e 
good deel of our attenUon. Foitumtcly 

1 these^ 

should ut.lize when possible and should 

tage of the automatic transfer that is 


ours almost for the asking, wc can Iiclp 
the pupil acquire information and skill 
at a more rapid rale and with less effort 
all around. By taking steps to produce 
additional transfer, wc can make sure 
that the skill and information which he 
docs acquire will be useful in a wide 
s-aricty of situations in and out of the 
classroom. 

General Viess's about Transfer 

Transfer of framing has been one 
of the more controversial topics in edu- 
cation and in psychology. At one time 
people expected fantastic things from 
transfer. Samuel Johnson is reported to 
have said, “If a man can vval^ he can 
walk cast as well as west." By the same 
token, if he can remember one set of 
things, he can remember another. If a 
man spent much time in memorizing 
Chinese words, for instance, this experi- 
ence would be expected to des’clop some 
general memory “power" or faculty of 
memory. The memory faculty thus de- 
veloped could then be used to help him 
remember any item whatexcr. By Wrtue 
M his experience with Chinese he should 
w more adept in remembering historical 
Jiles, telephone numbers, poetry, wed- 
dmg anniversaries, or batUng averages. 

Such an extreme \icw was bound to 
produce a reaction. Some psychologists 
questioned the very existence of such a 
thing as general memory power, or a 
taeulty of memory. They produced data 
to show that not all the gains achiesed 
from the study of one thing (judging 

1 ^ 

lar task (judging the areas of triangles). 

f« proved difficult merely 

to say. There is not as much transfer as 
Wle commonly assumed.” This rather 
m^erate warning gradually became 
changed to read, 'Transfer occurs only 
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rarely/’ For many years teachers were 
warned not to depend on transfer but 
to take specific steps to teach every sepa- 
rate thing the students should know. 

The excesses in the early controversy 
have largely disappeared. Only a few 
people still expect miracles from transfer 
(Trow, 1958). Almost everyone realizes, 
however, that some transfer occurs. Some- 
times there is a great deal, sometimes very 
little. All learning and all teaching are 
based on the assumption that transfer 
works to some extent. As we move from 
one day to the next, or from one lesson 
to the next, there are always some differ- 
ences in the situations facing the student. 
Yet we assume that in this new situation 
he will be able to make use of the ma- 
terial he studied yesterday or last month. 

At present the serious question is, 
“Under what conditions does transfer 
occur and how can such transfer be aug- 
mented?” 


Taking Advantage of Automatic 
Transfer 


As we learned earlier, some transfer 
is almost bound to occur whenever two 
similar situations call for the same re- 
sponse. Having almost learned the name 
of one Miss Perkins, we were well on our 
way to learning the name of^ her sister. 
Having learned to say “dog when he 
secs his own spaniel, the child, with no 
further teaching, will say “dog when ic 
sees the neighbor’s terrier. Having 
to say “6” when he sees 2X5, he \vill 
require little, if any, additional instruc- 
tion to say “6” when he secs 5 X . 
Having learned to say “house” when he 
secs the letters //orrsfe, he wi 


learned, almost if not quite, to say 
“house” when he secs the letters h o u sc. 
\Vlicn wc have taught him that the 
largest city in France is Fans, wc Haw 


almost, if not quite, taught him that the 
capital of France is Paris, since for many 
people “largest city” and “capital” arc 
all too readily confused. When wc have 
taught him that this particular combina- 
tion of winds, ocean, and mountains pro- 
duces the grasslands of Nebraska, wc have 
almost taught him that a similar com- 
bination produces the grasslands of Ar- 
gentina. 


Types of Transfer Frequently 
Observ'ed 

In vicsv of the many forces at woiV 
to promote some transfer, it is not sur- 
prising that most investigations report 
fairly large amounts of useful transfer 
whenever people have looked for it. Nat- 
urally enough, the amount obsersed de- 
pends on tlic methods of measuring 
(Gagne and others, 1948). In some of 
tlicsc reports the teachers were making a 
deliberate attempt to induce transfer. At 
other limes, transfer seemed to occur willi 
little deliberate effort. 

Arithmetic. In arithmetie it has been 
obscA-cd that children who practice only 
no of the 200 addition and subtraction 
couplets do about as well on the other 
90 couplets as children who ha\c prac- 
tied all 200 (Ohndcr. 
similar experiment (k'nigl.l, 19d) ricall 
rvitli tlic addition of fractions. Some lb 
denominators Irctwccn 2 and sO were 
elioscn for test purposes One S'oaP 
ehildra. practiccrl all 6 s ™'™, 
Another group piaclicerl only 6 of these, 
noth groups did equally "cll on Ihc final 
test using all 18 dcnommalors. 

SpeHing. In 

ehildtcn srho leant 10 spell tcllcet Ime 
olso tanrerl. svilh no add.liunal prach«. 
to spell •■rcHecls." rcllccled. and re 

iTccS:." -n'"' " 

S^nords less clearly relalerl.Uan,. 
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► Transfer from Language Study in High School 

language in^h4"KS‘lf8™ad hadtes'lll?^^ 
iears or more. All studen J had talen a I 

a score on quantilative lasls and anolher^^ P'm ided 

part played by general intelligence the te^j" To reduce the 

on the quantitative part of thh schoLlie apKtXS""' 

10 percent of the qmnhtaiivTtat' to Vh *“ alntitniU in the top 

those in the lowest 10 percent ' niiddlc 10 percent, and to 


Louest 

10% 


.82 

.77 


Average Crade-poinl Score for the 
First Quarter 


htiddle 

10 % 


'lop 

10% 


Two Yean or More 

w. But UnTiaaT., Year, 

(A=3iB = 2iC = ltDorF = 0) 

School ^ locS^lTqV^lyri’owo;.'^ ‘tody and freshman performance. 


1.22 

1.17 

.59 


1.64 

1.63 

1.18 


ing to spell “search” may heln , 
to spell “learn” EnsMshJ^lv 

it is, htmeser, sve musTSlS,^'"® 
interference along svith the^^ ' 

sidemble transfer. Although^eS- 
lielpsv,th'leum,"itnmV„f„ Jr "“F 
i^g^rrrney.-AndalkoS'"^^ 

Fortunately there is esen 
fa from the study of spellinT^^"T- 
litfore c except after c) Rull , *' 

P«ally useful Jj. R fa are 

"fa nrefught and svh™ th “ dT^! 

hasp too many exceptions (BrS 193^ 
Forergn Lengrmge, At one K '' 


Alitin^ intellectual \'irtues 

borne.^^ hopes ha\-c not been 

be appear that Latin can 

Snell j ° increase a pupil’s ability to 
S L English words, and to 

THk frsa c of other languages. 

hTjcrately pupils are de- 

^^ovvledL apply their ne\v 

(lorfan, 1956. 

jears ofl^}! tahen several 

along better French get 

have had t> .^^ege than students who 
hWe (Cook°pn^^\f" language, or \er>' 
*on. 19^^'??^ Martinson. 1962; Skel- 

of ^ recent in\estiga' 

groups tff ^ 

comparable intelligence. 
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and with such controls we find that the 
students who take French or Latin are 
significantly ahead of their intellectual 
peers who take no language in high 
school. The superiority is most marhed 
in college languages but is also found 
in nonlinguistic subjects. Although thb 
superiority could not be due to tested 
intelligence, it is possible, of course, that 
it is due to some of the qualities that 
induced the students to take languages 
in high school. Such things as academic- 
mindedness or parental pressure may 
have led students to take lan^ages and 
may have also led to superior college 
grades. These possibilities should be con- 
sidered before finally accepting the very 
plausible hypothesis that foreign ^n 
guage contributes valuable knowledge, 
skill, or habits of study. 

Science. Even when taught as 
straight subject matter, a study of sciraw 
will bring about some increase m abmiy 
to use scientific concepts and facts m a 
functional way. Such transfer is increased 
when the possibility of practical applica- 
tion is stressed throughout the teaching 
(Babitz and Keys, 1939). As yet there is 
considerable doubt about the contribu- 
tion of high school science to coll^c 
performance in scientific subiec s. 
many investigations are about equally 
divided, half showing some advantage 
and half showing none. 

Mathematics. Tlicre is some evi- 
dence that gcomctij’, "'■'1' * 

taught, can bring about a defimt 
provement in ability 'o * '“S’”"’ 

about materials in other fields (Hartong. 
1912; Ulmer, 1939). Tlicrc ■/ “ 
tion that students who lake a fai 
of mathematics in high sc loo 
form Utter in college 
Is tnic men wl.cii the ■""f 1 
tclligence is controlled (West 
ter, 1960). So far, bowmer, tlicre Has 


been no control of interest in malhe- 
matics, academic-mindcdncss, academic 
dris-e, or the like (Byms and Henraon, 
1935). We cannot tell whether high 
school mathematics actually helps or 
whether the high school course merely 
selects people who would do well anyway. 

Learning How To Leant. Perhaps 
the most striking and important form of 
transfer is the dcselopmcnt of a general 
set toward learning which results in learn- 
ing how to learn. Tliis has been shown 
dramatically when a monkey Icims to 
solve a scries of similar mechanical puz- 
zles or problems in discriminating be- 
tivecn sirndar objects. After much trouble 
with the first task, the monkey ssall 
stumble upon a general response, or a^ 
proach, or set that gets results. With each 
succeeding similar task he will more and 
more rapidly invoke this general approach 
or response, solving the problem in much 
shorter time (Harlow and Warren, 19 j 2). 
As with monkeys, so with pupils. After 
much wasteful movement m 
trials at problem solving, pupils ynll work 
out a more businesslike approach and 
will readily use this new- approach or gen- 
eral response when they cnemmter some 
what similar problems. 

Presenting Similar Tasks m C ose 

Succession. Occasionally something stud- 
ied now (amicus 'friend) may help m 
tomlng somclhing else (ami 'frierid ) 
M is studied months or years from 

effects w-ni be more powerful if the two 
Usb are cirperieneed in close succesnom 
Some of the factors imtihed arc rather 
drort lived and if we want to use ll.cm 

wood, 19aU- K, i.rln 7 y 3 

!i”rirtTe‘'.s’:-ifc;::si't^o.;.i.cr. 

Mitraer other conditions pcmiit. »e 
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should try to promote transfer by maldng 
sure that the similar situations that call 
for similar treatment can be experienced 
close together. 

“Wlrenever other conditions permit” 
— this qualification is important. Other 
conditions may readily upset our rule. 
You will notice that, naturally enough, 
the rule for using transfer is precisely the 
opposite from the rule for avoiding inter- 
ference. To avoid interference between 
two tasks we should separate the tasks. 
To use the positive transfer between 
tasks we should present them close to- 
gether. What should we do when the two 
tasks have clear possibilities for both 
transfer and interference? Here it is wiser 
to try to prev’ent interference than to try 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
for mutual support. When both mutual 
support and mutual interference are 
likely, it would be better to space the 
practices. 


The possibility of interference is not 
the only thing that may make it unwise 
to present similar things together. You 
have taught the students how to spell 
‘■manufacture.’’ To take advantage of 
positive transfer you could now show 
how the similar sounding word “fracture” 
>s also spelled with this ending. But you 
may be more concerned at the moment 
with other features of the word “manu- 
facture.” You may wish to stress its rela- 
tion to “factory” or to “manual” and 
you may well decide that this latter stme- 
turc, or meaning, is more important than 
the gams to be had from the more me- 
chanical transfer. 

the Two Teehs. Positive transfer is availa- 
blE when two similar situations call for the 
«me rcspnme or approach. To take advam 
age of such transfer we must be sure that 
1 = pupil perceives the similarity in the 
r..ua,io„s (Fig. 8.4). SometiL^ „f 



School 

Fig. 8.4, Bringing out similarities in the 
two tesks. 


coune, this is no problem whatever. To 
the infant, the terrier is clearly similar to 
the spaniel as, indeed, is the cat. To 
many pupils 2 X 3 k hard to distinguish 
from 3 X 2. By the same token “was” is 
hard to distinguish from "saw.” For some 
other stimuli, however, the similarity may 
not be so obvious, and in that case some- 
thing should be done to bring it out. 
Often the latent similarity can be brought 
out quite simply, perhaps by placing the 


two stimuli close together 


house 


sometimes by a simple sweep of the 
pointer over two similar arrangements on 
a map. At other times the similar features 
can be stressed and the dissimilar ele- 
ments played down, as in bringing out 
common theme of two musical se- 
lections. By other arrangements of bold 
and subdued effects one could enhance 
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the similarity between written and 
printed letters, or between comparable 
patterns of mountain, sea, and wind. 

As the similarity between the stimuli 
becomes more and more obscure, more 
effort, of course, will be required to bring 
it out. We may have to go to a good deal 
of trouble to show that the altitude of 
a parallelogram is similar to the width 
of a rectangle, or to show that 

NEXT - f ZXl (2Y) 

'■’“VINZX* - (SX)>] [NJY' - 
is just another form of 
Sxy 


At some point or other we will have to 
decide whether the gains to be had from 
natural transfer will justify the effort re- 
quired to bring out the similarity in t c 
two stimuli. 


Transfer Values in Principles and 
Formulas 


Often the feature that is m 

two tasks lies not in the similarity o e 
stimuli or in the similarity of t ic asi 
notions (capital of a countrj’; larges ci 
in a country), but in a common basic 
principle or rule (Hendnekson 
Schroeder, 1941 ). Transfer is hkcly to^ 
most effective when it is based on a ^sp 
of common principles, or formu ^ » 
rules. Naturally, we will get more 
fer payoff from principles or rules tli 
have many applications. 

It is reassuring, but not ■ 

to loam that it is in P'^'P “ 
ingful generalizations that the gr 
fits from imnsfcr am to be “ 

only common sense to suppose , , 
great unisersal trullis. d thoiongW) 


grasped, may enable a person to master 
many tasks for which he has had no 
formal courses nor any specific instruction 
whatev'er. 

But there is a very worrisome catch 
in this reassuring truth. It is only those 
principles or formulas that arc adcquatclj 
grasped that arc likely to prove useful in 
transfer. And the great universal prin- 
ciples are often (juite difficult to master. 
For this reason \vc may get more trans- 
fer from a rather limited and inelegant 
rale which a pupil really grasps than 
from a much more complete principle 
that he can repeat but may not fully 
understand. In algebra we may get more 
transfer from the mcchamcal rale which 
says, "change the sign when jou trans- 
pose " than from an ordinary understand- 
ing of the underlying theorem that when 
equals ate subtracted from equals the re- 
mainders are equal. Over and oset again, 
when working with average student^ we 
act out most dependable transfer (Oset- 
man 1930) from dcs iccs, nilcs of thmnb, 
or from practical applications of prin- 
ciples Figure 8.5, for instance, shows a 
graphic sale that you might use to he p 
pupils giasp the lime between events m 

Certan history. A pupil cjauld radily 
tnmsfcr such a device to dudy o 

ancient history or even to gcologv. S.^ 
transfer is also observed when a campCT 
, taming to estimate distance aerass 
^tcM " learns that it is farther than 
; looks He ear. now r.sc Ih.s srmp e 
irl^tnwlicn " 

''iv.nrs In these illurlraliom. lire priri 

iH'HESS 

simple nilc. 



► Transfer from the Study of General Principles 

This study attempted to redo a classical experiment on transfer (C. 11. 
Judd, The relation of special training to general intelligence, Educational Re- 
view' 19Q8, 36, 28-42) . This older study has played a great part in discussions 
of transfer for over half a century. 

Three groups of 30 junior high school bo>-s practiced shooting at a sub- 
merged target using an air riBe. The three groups were about the same age on 
the average (H years) and about the same intelligence. 

One group, the control, received no instruction but merely shot at a target 
submerged to a depth of 6 inches. After three consecutive hits each student 
changed to a target 2 inches below the surface. Here again the criterion was 
three hits in succession. 

A second group received a brief explanation of the general principles of 
refraction, accompanied by a simple diagram using a rock in a late as an example. 
The bo)-s in this group studied the explanation for as Jong as they u-ished prior 
to the practice. 

A third group received the same explanation plus the following working 
rule: “It is easy to see from the diagram that the deeper the lake is the farther 
the real rock will be from the image rock.” 

In each case the score is the number of trials needed to reach the first of 
three consecutive hits. 


Help Gh'en the Ctoupt 


Second Problem 
First Problem (Transfer Task ) 

$ Sruhet 2 Inches 


Percent 

Cain 


CoatroWNo Explanation 9.1 6.0 

General Principles Only 8.5 5.3 3 g 

General Principles plus 

IVorking Rule 7.7 4 6 40 

Th= od, dgnitant wa. Out m Ui, raod probtan trtweoi lb, sctire o! 

md ft, w^’ralT"’ “ 

. 0 1 -'. ^ 


Obtammg Tianstet fiom Meaningfnl 
Generalizations 


Following our own advice, we will 
present this topic in the form of a series 
of fairly definite rules. 


1. Take into account the inte 
tual level of the students. A clas 
bnght students in high school or co 


might obtain a thorough grasp of a broad 
and complex principle. Younger or duller 
students might do little with such a 
principle. 

2. Be sure the principle or rule is 
^roughly grasped (Duncan, 1933). 
There are several ways to bring this about. 
Some psychologists hold (Chapter 6) 
that ,ou should have the children fonnu- 




Fig. 8.5. There •» Hanfttr volye in lime lealei. 
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late the principle or rule themselves. By 
providing appropriate examples, you may 
be able to get the pupils, for iiistance, to 
approximate the rule that winds blow 
clockwise around a meteorological high, 
or to work out rules about the polarity 
of an electrical helix, or about Congres- 
sional elections in midterm, or the se- 
quence of i and e in English spelling. 
Don’t expect these rules to be as com- 
plete or elegant as those found in the 
textbooks. Be sure they are not in error, 
but if you are chiefly concerned about 
transfer, tolerate a little awkwardness. An 
awkw’ard rule that the pupil grasps will 
have more transfer effect than a more 
elegant rule not so well understood. Nat- 
urally, if your main concern is not trans- 
fer but a grasp of the more elegant 
principle itself, the procedure would be 
different. 

To be sure of a thorough grasp of 
the rule or principle on the part of as 
many students as possible, you may have 
to settle for a more limited, concrete 
version of the principle, and give up your 
hopes for the more general and more aV 
stract form of the principle. You may 
ha\e to settle for "i before e except after 
c,” and give up your hopes of deriving 
the rule fiom basic etymology. 

3. After some work with the general 
principle, provide much practice in ap- 
plying the principle to a wide variety of 
situations. After teaching about the re- 
fraction of light in water, help the stu- 
dent apply the principle to the problem 
of hitting undcTwatci targets at different 
Iwels, to the placement of underwater 
lights in a swimming pool, and so forth. 
The guidance that you give in these 
\aried applications should help the more 
able students get a more thorough grasp 
of the general principle. For the less able 
students, the entire transfer value of the 


lesson may reside m sucii guidance. * lun* 
such guided application they may come 
up with specific rules (“Its deepef than 
itloob") that may transfer, whereas the 
general principle may not have registered. 
Having dc\ eloped the idea, for instance, 
that, in adding, units must be added to 
units, tens to tens, and so forth, be sure 
to spend some time in guiding the pupils 
into the application of the principle— the 
importance of a straight right hand col- 
umn, for instance. If you must neglect 
either the exposition of the principle or 
the guided practice in application, slight 
the former. To follow our own advice, 
we should give more space in this text 
to these practical rules than to the earlier 
discussion of the general principle of 
transfer. 

For most effective transfer, this 
guided practice should be given in a wide 
\-ariety of fields. If you w'ant the logic 
of geometry to have wide transfer, give 
the students practice in using it in mys- 
tery stories, ethics, and puzzles. If you 
want him to make wide use of his ability 
in critical thinking, have him use it in 
the analysis of editorials, proposed re- 
forms, or justifications for the status 
quo. 

4. Develop a “set” for the use of the 
principle. Even when the student is capa- 
ble of using the principle or rule in a 
new situation, is he likely to do so? To 
be sure of this, he will need to be look- 
ing for chances to use the principle. To 
develop a set of this sort, we should pre- 
sent him with problems in which the 
principle is useful, but in which its ap- 
plication is less and less apparent. ^Vhen- 
ever he attempts to make sensible use of 
the principle, commend him. If he fails 
to use it, point the way to its use, and 
give him an opportunity to use it again 
on his owTi. 
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a complicated power shovel on a fixed 
time schedule, might never load a single 
truck. In these cases there would be none 
of the intrinsic success or reinforcement 
so important in learning. For this reason 
direct practice might be almost useless, 
\Vhene\’er direct practice is likely to 
lead to very little initial success, might 
well use other tasks and base our hopes 
on transfer. This can be done in two 
different ways. First, we could simply use 
an easier venion of the basic task. If a 
student is hoping to take shorthand at a 
rapid rate, we could have him practice 


for a time at a slower rate. During this 
easier practice a reasonable amount of 
success and reinforcement could be ex- 
pected. The final gain from such a modi- 
fied task would be much greater than the 
gain from practice on the more formid- 
able genuine task (LawTence and Good- 
wn, 1954) . This is one instance in which 
we may gain more from transfer than 
from direct practice. 

As a second substitute for practice 
on an extremely formidable task, we 
could have our student practice on sepa- 
rate features of the more complex task. 


► Does it Pay To Take Time Out To Differentiate between Similar 
SUmuh? 

A tout of 107 pupiU in four grade-six classes ssete given tests in spelling 
and in word ducnmirution. They were then drilled in disciiminaUng behseen 

"bether the hvo items were the same or 
hL< u"!? "r.k ““bsequent drills was he ashed to 

roncera himself about the ^cctness of the spelling. Follmving the first tests 
the pupils practiKd on similar siord disaimination tasks for ten minutes a dav’ 
Tlicsc periods were scheduled fii'c days a week fnr hx-ry n’r>ol n »i. * 1 , j 

a «cek for four weeks, and twice a L foe 

sHSSSSSSS 

two — -b .-.e 


T«r» of Word 
Discnnunation 


Tesii of 
Spelling 


Imlul 


Diicnimnation Training 

Hui Spclbng 24,5 504 

Spelbns Practice Only 26 ft 7i.',r 262 30.1 3 9 

DiHamm '-8 27.-I 29,7 2 } 

Both (LSnenm are nanifiant l.fi 

•rmfi! ITO.'so^TSs'i'’"'’ ■hamm.naum and rpriln,. EJuonio™! r„ 
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If the complex task of driving a car is 
too much for him, we could get some 
value from the separate practice of such 
things as braking, steering, accelerating. 
Practice on even one of these compo- 
nents will frequently transfer to the com- 
plete task. Indeed, if we have little time 
for practice, it would be better to select 
one key component, say braking, and give 
much practice in that, than it would be 
to spread our time over a number of 
components (Eckstrand and Wickens, 
1954). 

To Utilize PTedifferentiattons. in 
many of the complete tasks encountered 
in the school, the pupil must distinguish 
between two similar stimuli. He must 
make one response to bay and a differCTt 
response to day. When this task is diffi- 
cult, the teacher can help by giving pre- 
liminary practice in merely attending to 
the two words or to the two crucial let- 
ters. Such prediffeTcntiation, even when 
the pupil is not asked to give a response, 
often transfers to the complete task ot 
correctly naming the words (Amoult, 
1957). 


men To Choose Direct Practice 
Ordinarily we would do better to use 
direct practice whenes’cr it is ' 

safe, not too expensive, when it provides 
the desired concomitants, and wlici^i 
permits a reasonable amount o su 
in the early stages. To illustrate the te 
of these eonditions, let us 
a hoy should be able to drive a 
car as well as a ear with an 
shift. Should SVC start him out diri^) 
with the gearshift? Ot should we le 1.™ 
use the automatic shift at the 
If the gearshift ear penuits a reasonable 
amount of early success, we wouldjo 
better to have him worh with 


the start. The shill he acquires in this 
mote complex task should transfer almost 
completely to the simpler lash (Day, 
1956; Holding, 1962). After mastering 
the automatic shift, however, he would 
still have much to Icam in handling the 
gearshift. If, however, we could expect 
little or no early success with the gear- 
shift car, we would get mote over-all 
transfer from initial practice with the 
automatic transmission. 


ROLES FOR EFFECTIVE STUDY 

To be sure of a reasonable amount 
of transfer, we should not stop with gen- 
eral principles. We should translate these 
into speeiSc rules or applications. To fol- 
low this rule, we try to woth out a few 
highly concrete rules which embody the 
general principles discussed in the prcvi- 
Ls chapters. Tliese take the orm of 
rules for effective study-rules that you 
may find useful in jour own study and 
that you can use to provide the help jour 
students will so often nerxi. 

As pointed out in the discussion of 
tests of study skills (Chapter 3) we do 
not want to overdo this matter and thus 
transfer ourselves or ° 

mechanical automatons ( 

But we might sjstcmatizc the matter 

is certainly a great nc^ for 

iriKriir-TrCu’iid 

onl) sbg > iniprox-c somn'Iul 

— 

“Xthrme ot the dictionar, and of 
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the library, shill in reading graphs, in 
taking notes, and in the general arrange- 
ment of study conditions. You might do 
well to get one of the boohs that offer 
help in these matters and gi\'e it careful 
attention (Morgan and Deese, 1957; 
Robinson, 1962; Tussing, 1962}. Mean- 
while, here are a few rules that come 
from our study of the learning process. 

1. Adopt an active role. Study is not 
the simple process of letting your eyes 
wander over the printed page — as jou 
might do while perusing a magazine in 
a doctor’s waiting room. It is more like 
the directed effort jou feel when trying 
to get to your friend’s house and fearing 
that you are lost, you reread the letter 
which sets forth the directions. In the 
latter case, the lesel of activation may 
be a bit too high, but for the most part, 
study should be more like this active 
search for information and less like casual 
browsing. 

2. Set specific immediate goals. Your 
general motivation is probably fairly 
high. You want to succeed in college or 
to get a good grade on this course. But 
these goals are rather remote and general. 
The>' are not as immediate as the need 
of the motorist to get to hb destination. 
Dnide your long-term goals into small 
units— to master a certain number of 
pages each week, to finish Chapter 12 
tonight. 


3. Gel an early grasp of ihe gen 
stnrelare (SWVEY). Try to nndeisl: 
the general paltcin of whal you are ri 
.ng^ Wren starting a boolr, look orei 
1 able of Contents and see if you can 
a picture of tbe over all patterir of n 
IS cosered. \Vben about to read a cl 
ter or part of a cliaptct, study the h 
mgs of each section. Tty to organize 
ifferent headings into a group Tr 
picss the general pattern of nhat 
nc said. 


Naturally enough, you should try to 
\s-ork out some structure that makes 
genuine sense. If the material is too 
strange or novel, however, you may not 
find a very meaningful structure from 
the headings alone. In that case, an ar- 
bitrary structure (for example, beginning, 
rise, and fall) should be better than 
nothing, 

4. De^’ise questions to be answered 
(QUESTIONS). Our lost motorist had 
a very definite question to answer. He 
was actively reading with a purpose in 
mind. To de%’elop such a set in yourself, 
try to phrase questions that you could 
answer from the material being studied. 
The easiest, routine way to do this is 
to turn the heading of each section into 
a question. If the heading says, "Origins 
of Children’s Needs,” )Ou could turn this 
around and say, “WTiat are the origins 
of children’s needs?" Now READ the sec- 
tion, trying to get answers to your ques- 
tion. 

After you have read the section you 
may find that the question you first 
formed out of the heading is not a veiy’ 
appropriate question. In that case you 
might well try to work out a new and 
better question. Write this down, either 
in the book itself or in a notebook you 
keep for this purpose. If you use a note- 
book, be sure to note the page in the 
text to which the question belongs. The 
\ery effort of trying to phrase a ne\v ques- 
tion may help you turn the section into 
a new and better structure. The very act 
of phrasing the question should help 
men if you do nothing further with it— 
but, of course, you should do something 
further with it. 

5. A^s^^•er the questions (RECITE) . 
Here we urge you to give up the com- 
fort of guidance and to plunge into the 
uncongenial trial-and-error stage of learn- 
ing. With the text covered, try to an- 
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swer the questions you have phrased, 
and then Jot do\vn a few cues or key 
phrases to remind you of the answers. 
Write them clearly and arrange them 
systematically, but don’t try to make 
them complete. Keep them brief and in 
the form of cues that will bring the com- 
plete answer to your mind when you 
look at them later. After you have writ- 
ten down the cues, check to be sure 
that they suggest the right answers. If 
they do, enjoy the reinforcement you get. 
If not, absorb the guidance you got by 
looking, then cover the book and try 
again. Check over your notes or cues to 
see if they need to be corrected. 

6. Review. After you have gone over 
a few sections in the way suggested, go 
back over the whole group, recalling the 
questions, if convenient, or looking at the 
questions, if necessary, and for each ques- 
tion, try to recall all the answers you can. 
Whenever you seem to draw a blank, 
keep trying to recall for a few moments 
and then, if you are still stuck, look at 
the cues you have written in your notes. 

Repeat this REVIEW for larger and 
larger units as often as you can find the 
will power to do so. 

The words in solid capitals in the 
previous sections arc the key words of 
Professor Robinson’s (1962) well-known 
system of study. People often refer to 
tiie system as S03R. Tliis may serve as 
a convenient cue or mnemonic device to 
help remember the rules. 

7. Practice even where understand’ 
ing is incomplete. By all me.ins seek out 
the meaning in your new material. Try 
to sec the general process and the ra- 
tionalc underlying the task you arc .about 
to attempt. Get a general picture of the 
dancing steps you arc to Icam, of the 
words you arc about to pronounce, of 
the problems you arc to solve. But do 
not insist on perfect understanding be- 


fore you begin to practice. Get a reasona- 
ble amount of familiarization. Then 
plunge in. If you are learning to dance, 
get up on the floor and try to dance. 
If pu are studying mathematics, start 
doing the exercises even though you do 
not understand everything the text saj-s. 
Understanding often follows manipula- 
tion. In writing an English exercise, do 
not wait for the muse to visit you with 
a perfect theme. Start to write. At first 
you will probably write rubbish, but it 
may get you into the swing of UTiting, 
and anyway, >ou may be able to salvage 
something from it when }OU correct it 
later on, as, of course, you must. People 
who insist on a perfectly complete under- 
standing of the underlying reason before 
they make a single move often fail to 
make that fint move. 

8. Handle distractions systematically. 
Do not use up too much time or energy 
in trying to overcome distractions by 
sheer will power. Ph>-sical distractions 
may often be avoided altogether. Try to 
find a place where pu do not hear other 
conversations, speeches, or pla>-s from the 
radio or television. Casual music probably 
will not bother you a great deal. Neither 
should meaningless noise unless it is too 
intense or unp]cas.int. 

It is not only with ph>-sical distrac- 
tions that vou will have to contend. Most 
people probably lose more time tlirougli 
the intrusion of their own irrelevant ideas 
than from outside plinical distractions, 
llicrc is no single method for handling 
these internal distractions. One pvvchol- 
ogist used this sv-stem; whnicvcr lie found 
an irrelevant idea cropping up vvith 
bothersome frequenev-, he uvctl to Jot it 
down in a "commonpl.icc lx)ok” he left 
on his desk. If. wlnlc nurling papers 
for instance, he found his mind ocnipicd 
with ideas for convtnieting a new piece 
of apparatus, he would male a hncf 
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sketch in the notebook. Even more friwl- 
ous, persistent ideas would be dealt with 
in this same way. He might ^vrite down, 
“Tell Bill story about . . or “Dean . . . 
had no business making me take over 
that extra section," or, “Try to make tip 
to Mary for the dirty crack I made alxiut 
her hair-do.” His theory, of course, fol- 
lowed something of a Freudian trend. 
He believed that any idea which kept 
bobbing up must have had some power- 
ful drive behind it. Suppressing a power- 
ful drive will, of course, be difficdt. By 
tvriting it down, he promises, in a sense, 
to give it due attention later on. 

SUhIMARY 

In helping a student with one task, 
we are exceedingly likely to affect his 
mastery of some other task. The net re- 
sult may be facilitation or interference. 
Facilitation is likely to appear when the 
two tasks have similar stimuli and iden- 
tiMl responses. Interference may result 
when the stimuli ate similar but the re- 
sponse different. Here, however, there are 
exceptions. Neither facilitation nor inler- 
fcrCTce is likely in well-structured ma- 
terial or in tasks that have markedly 
different stimuli. 

To combat interference we can tiv 
0 embed the two tasks in some strui 
ture or structures, or we can space the 
Prices ,n which the similar stimuli 

Forgetting is largely a result of inter- 
fc^cc between tasks. In some school 
learned 

be forgotten over the summer or in 


V’ation during learning. Overlearning will 
help, and so will frequent re\iew. 

Positive transfer is one form of faci- 
litation. Although transfer cannot pro- 
duce miracles, it can greatly add to the 
total contribution of the school. Within 
many subjects automatic transfer makes 
it unnecessary to teach every single item. 
There appears to be substantial transfer 
from high school experience to college 
attainment. From many kinds of learn- 
ing we may learn how to learn. 

To take advantage of transfer, we 
should present similar tasks in close suc- 
cession, bringing out the similarity'. If 
several tasks can be seen as part of one 
principle, the knowledge of the principle 
should aid in those tasks, There may be 
more payoff from a well-understood work- 
ing rule than from a more elusive prin- 
ciple. In any case, there should be much 
varied practice in applying the principle. 

Transfer is often, but not always, a 
swnd best. At times, however, it may 
be better than direct practice when that 
practice is dangerous, costly, or offers 
little early reinforcement. The substitute 
for the direct practice (transfer task) may 
also have something of value in itself. 

It is difficult to decide whether to 
punge into a complicated task or to 
with an easier version. Probably 
t e former is better whenever there is 
a reasonable certainty of early rein- 
forcement. 

From knowledge of efficiency we can 
'vork out rules for effective study. These 
rules rail for active studying, the use of 
spcajc goals, the search for stnicture, 
•1 questions on the mate- 

suojects most of TV ® of these questions, and 

tbc material is retained. Much that is review. They also urge the 

orgotten can be rapidly relearned Slruc ^ desperately con- 

riirc aids retention. So docs high moli- distractions, his own sensi- 

Si mots tm: ego, or eten these rules. 
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4. Under what conditions could you 
urge your pupils to spend time in overlearn- 
ing? How might you motivate them for this 
activity? 

5. Think over ses’eral of the recent gen- 
eral articles or editoriab on education that 
you have read. Did these articles make any 
assumptions regarding the amount of trans- 
fer that we can expect? 

6. You are advising a student about Ore 
high school subjects that might help him 
most in college. List the points you would 
make from the evidence now available. 

7. Go os-er the section in Chapter 7 
that deals with critical thinking. In develop- 
ing this skill in your students you wish it to 


transfer to many things that they will read. 
What should you do to increase the likeli- 
hood of such transfer? 

8. A student who has been ill for some 
weeks finds that he must quickly learn the 
En^ish meanings of some 120 French words 
if he is to go along with the class in regular 
fashion. He is anxious to make the best use 
of his study time and comes to you for advice. 

First of all, for your own guidance, list 
the factors in the situation which are favora- 
ble to his objective. List the factors which 
will handicap him. 

Work out with him a list of detailed, 
concrete rules that should help him in his 
task. Use everything that you have learned 
that will apply to his particular problem. 


PART THREE 


► Promoting Character 
and Personal Well-Being 



CHAPTER 9 


► Character and the CMajor 
theories of Socialization 


From one point of view, perhaps we 
should not make too much of the differ- 
ence between teaching for character and 
teaching for other forms of attainment. 
To a great extent the two processes OTCr* 
lap. To some extent one form of attain- 
ment hinges upon the other or would be 
undesirable without the other. Many of 
the processes involved in promoting 
academic attainment, moreover, will be 
seen to be also at work when wc turn 
to the area of character development. 

But there arc some differences. In 
setting out to teach character wc may 
find marked disagreement about the 
goals. Should wc aim, for instance, at 
conformity or at rugged indisndualism? 
If wc should reach agreement about the 
general goals, wc would still find it diffi- 
cult to specify those goals in terms of 
measurable behavior. Character, even 
more than academic attainment, mo^ 
o\cr, is an area in which other agencies 
have an exceedingly vital stake. In seek- 


ing to promote this vital area, the tcacljcr 
will find himself most intimately en- 
meshed with other powerful forces, any 
one of ttliich may work to supplant, to 
bolster, or to nullify his efforts. 

nature and MEASURE.MENT 
OF CIIARyVCTER 

Morality, eharacter, or social worth 
arc terms that mean diffcrnit things to 
different people. Rather than attempt a 
rigorous definition to describe the process 
to be considered, we will attempt to list 
the various facets that seem to emerge 
whcnc^er we set out to study character 
in a S)-stcmatic way. Tlicsc arc the facets 
lliat turn up from the factor anal)-m of 
existing test instrumcnti. Such an anal>- 
sis, of course, can only bring out thwc 
things that the imlrumnits an pick up 
In using this proccslorc wc would com- 
plctclv miss any aspects of character not 
tapped by existing tests or other (Icmcci. 
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Some Facets of Character 

From one investigation (Peck and 
HaN-ighurst, 1960), employing some thirty 
test instruments, sve End six separate fac- 
tors, each of which keeps turning up in 
one test or another. To get a picture of 
the student's performance on &is whole 
cluster of tests, we would not have to look 
at e\ery single score, but would merely 
need to know his standing on each of these 
six factors. 

Outward Conformity to Rules and 
Lan’s. Ordinary conformity seems to be 
a factor by itself. At the one extreme of 
this factor, or dimension, we find the 
person who cheerfully goes along with 
most rules and regulations, and, at the 
other extreme, the sullen delinquent who 
seems to regard every social requirement 
as something to be \iolated or es'aded, 
or at least as something that does not 
apply to him. 

Friendliness in Outward Behavior. 
No matter whether he abides by rules 
or breaks them at esery opportunity, the 
student could display an attitude of out- 
ward friendliness and helpfulness to those 
around him, or, at the other extreme, he 
could be indifferent, cold, or condemna- 
tor)'. He could regard the indiriduals he 
knou-s as being important in their own 
right, or he could feel that these people 
were important only as the>' fitted in with 
his needs. 

Freedom from Inner Hostility. It is 
unfortunately true that the person who 
acts in a friendly fashion docs not al- 
ways (cel the fncndlincss that he por- 
trays. Tlic outward helpfulness may co\et 
an intense inner dislike. Conversely, In 
hlcnlurc at least. \sc frequently encoun- 
ter the rough, scolding entic uhosc capti- 
ous IxhasioT really hides a heart of gold, 
lliis inner good mil. as opposed to sullen 
hostility, or suspicious prejudice, is often 


PERSONAL WELL-BEING 

considered as an important aspect of 
charartei, inespective of the person’s out- 
Rfard behavior. 

Zestful, Spontaneous Commitment. 
Some people do good, or evil, from a 
nagging sense of guilt or inadequacy. 
Those who do good may do so in reluc- 
tant, fearful fashion, asking all the while, 
"Have I met my quota? Will this serve 
to keep me from feeling guilty?” Simi- 
larly, those who do evil may do so to 
quiet a nagging fear. They may violate 
the law, or attack an associate, chiefly to 
prove that they are not frightened, or 
to cover up some disturbing feeling of 
guilty inadequacy. Other people do what 
they do, for good or for evil, in spon- 
taneous, positive fashion. The reasonable 
citizen helps this person or this cause 
because be feels a positive urge to help. 
The delinquent high in this spontaneity 
steals not to cover up his fear of being 
a sissy, but to get the car be really wants. 
He attacks his neighbor not to protect 
himself from the fear of cowardice, but 
in a simple, wholehearted effort to get 
revenge. 

Naturally enough, current discus- 
sions of character place little stress on 
commitment to a course of evil. Com- 
mitment to some worthy cause, however, 
receives much attention, and the lack of 
such zestful commitment is frequently 
deplored (Sachar, 1961). This lack of 
commitment is considered to be a special 
hazard for the thoughtful, fair-minded 
student, who, through his very percep* 
livmiess, may be led to believ'e that 
nothing really matters, or that there is 
so. much to be said on both sides that 
there is no point in trymg to get at the 
truth. Tlie same discernment that may 
tempt one to a stultifying neutrality may 
also induce a sense of helplessness in the 
fatxj of the size and complexity of social 
problems. This, again, detracts from the 
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feeling of social responsibflity. Such a 
feeling of futility and impotence (Me- 
Ginley, 1961 ) is at odds wth the concept 
of vigorous, confident, and spontaneous 
commitment. 

Susceptibility to Inner Controk. 
Most people can act in fairly decent and 
cooperative fashion when actually under 
the eye of some authority. Most people 
also respond fairly adequately to responsi- 
bilities unmistakably present on their 
doorsteps. They may act less acceptably, 
however, when no one is watching, or 
when the responsibflity can easily be dis- 
regarded. Such people, of course, are lack- 
ing in the inner controls necessarj' for 
adequate character. 

In most discussions of character we 
find much emphasis on the importance 
of inner controls. It is held that internal 
controls should gradually replace external 
controls. Some structures, or ideas, or 
ideals that the student carries around 
wth him should come to replace the 
physical presence of the parent, the 
teacher, or the policeman. In gradually 
replacing the external forces, moreover, 
it is to be hoped that these inner ron- 
trols will change in character. Primitive 
anxiety in the face of the inugined pun- 
ishment, for instance, should give vvay 
to controls based on a rational decision, 
motivated perhaps by a genuine desire 
for the happiness and well-being o 
others. 

Understanding the Implications of 
Behavior. To understand the implications 
of his behavior, the student must have 
some power of rational self-criticism, c 
must foresee, to a reasonable extent, the 
outcome of his acts. And he must sec 
and judge all these things in the light 
of the moral person he thinks he is, or 
should be. As he falls below these require- 
ments he would get a lower rating on 
this one facet of character. 


Notice that none of the six dimen- 
sions explidtly mentions religion. Many 
people, of course, would hold that any 
genuine character the pupil attains must 
be organized around his religion. If not 
a formal religion, his character must in- 
clude his considered view of the universe 
and his relation to the guiding principles 
he sees at work. 

The Measurement of Character 

The facets just discussed have 
eme^ed from the tests already used to 
measure character. We now turn to a 
closer look at these tests and to the gen- 
eral problem of obtaining measurements 
in the field of character. 

Disagreement about Objectives. As 
suggested earlier, the problem of meas- 
urement is made difiicult by the lack of 
agreement regarding the proper objectives 
of character education. Conformit)’ pro- 
vides one issue regarding which we can 
expect much dispute (Rile)’ and others, 
1961). A similar dispute is to be found 
regarding the stress to be placed on the 
sense of commitment. Surely we will 
work hard to develop an attitude of open- 
mindedness and the abilit)- to withhold 
a decision fora time (Smith, 1960a). But, 
how much open-mindedness, and for how 
long? In this, as in so many problems, 
\vc arc faced with some compromise be- 
tween the Hotspur, roaring into action 
completely committed to a half-con- 
sidCTcd view, and, at the other extreme^ 
a Hamlet endlessly mulling over cllucal 

niceties. , 

As in many other arens. nr can pro^ 
ably Ert aErecmcnt nhen nr talk 
of character trails that sve should asrid 
than svhen ssr adopt a more l«sitisr ap- 
proach and consider the ideal character 
that nr should sttbr to attain. Almost 
erryonr is asainst sin, asainst the most 
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obvious Unds of delinquency, and against 
prejudice in its gross and sicious forms. 
Suppose ttc reduce these csnls, howeser, 
and attain a stale where we arc free to 
follow positive goals. At this point we 
cannot expect the same consensus m de- 
ciding ho-w we should utilize this free- 
dom. 

Some Rcprcscntjliyc Tests. As we ate 
so frequentU forced to realize, it is hard 
to draw a fine Imc between character 
="<1 tlic olhn aipccts ol pcisonal,!,-. 
Ccitamly the batic proHcim of miasui- 
."5 claetctc. teteothlc the ptoblemt of 
^'■0103 |»oonal,ty. Tf.ese ondtil.iog 
pioHems etc itated motc'stv 
lemjt.ctillv m auptei 13. ^ 

One of tile early im ettigatiottt of 

IrJi'r'" Md Mav, I9K- 

I’tOj node tont.dcrable use of petfonn. 

— te,t..T„testhonetty,ehMS?::^ 


aslxd to close their ej-es and put dots in 
the middle of circles on a paper. Success 
ss-as practically impossible unless the 
child peeked. In other tests of honesty, 
students took a test containing a mix- 
ture of items that are very’ easy, and 
others— number of diesel locomotives 
built in 1945— that are almost impossible 
to answer. The child is given a key, and 
scores his own paper. If he credits him- 
self with more than one or two of the 
difficult items, he must have cheated. In 
one ingenious performance test, children 
made purchases at a drug store and were 
intentionally given too much change. 
What does the child do? To get at altru- 
um, students were given attractive kits 
of tools. Later thq' were told that the 
kits for an adjoining room had not ar- 
rived and each student was asked to in- 
dicate how many things from his own 
kit he would donate. Persistence was 
measured by having a child read through 
material that calls for more and more 
effort as he goes along. 

Performance tests are often unwieldy, 
and must be carefully disguised. If the 
child knows he is really being tested, his 
performance will indicate vei}’ little. 

Prejudice or ethnocenfrism has been 
measured by the famous F-scale described 
m The Authoritarian Personality (Ador- 
no and others, 1950). Here the person 
taking the test indicates his agreement or 
dragreement with statements such as 
Obedience and respect for authority are 
the most important virtues children 
should learn." "An insult to our honor 
should alwaj-s be punished.” Projective 
U5cd to measure ethnic atti- 
tudCT. These tests use pictures that are 
dclibmtcly vague or general and the per- 
^ being tested must project into it 
things tliat arc part of himself. (See 
Qia^cr 13 for a further description.) 

Larhcr attempts to measure attitude 




► Tests of Character, Attitudes and Values 

As with tests of achievement and intelligence, certain tests of character 
come prepared for classroom use. These may be ordered from the publisher. 
(See Chapter 3 for address of major publishers.) Some examples: 

Study of Values: A Scale for Measuring the Dominant Interests in Personality 
(Allport-Vernon-Lindzey). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Child Personality Scale, Grades K-9, (Sister Mary Amatora). C. A. Grcgor>’ 
Company, 345 Calhoun Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. Includes measures of 
punctuality, courtesy, cooperation, generosity, honesty, neatness, thoughtful- 
ness, dependability. Some strictly religious items. Based on ratings of self, 
teacher, and peers. 

Gordon Personal Profile, Grades 9-adull level. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc. Measures responsibility and sociability. 

Personal and Social Development Program, Grades K-9, Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates. Based on critical incidents technique. 

Tliere are other tests of character which are not neatly packaged for use, 
but which are published in reports of specific studies. Tlic OSS Assessment Staff 
(1948), for instance, describes various tests of initiative, resourcefulness, and 
dependability. Watson (1925) describes one of the earliest instruments used 
in testing fair-mindedness. See also Adorno and others (1950) for a dcsenpt.on 
of the tests used in The Authoritarion Personahtp 

attitudes scale dealing with responsibility; Hartshornc and May (1928- 950 
for a variety of tests used in the Character EdacaUen Inqwry; end Peel, nd 
Havighursl (1960) for a description of a raricty of formal tests and intcrsicw 
techniques. 


toward other groups made use of the 
social distance scale. Would it bother 
you to think of a (Canadian) as a neigh- 
bor on your street, a member of your 
club, a visitor in your home, a room- 
mate in college, a relative by marriage, 
a wife or husband? Tlicsc steps arc sealed, 
and the distance a student insists on 
maintaining is used to indicate his preju- 
dice or lack of tolerance (Stem, 1963). 

From their general c.xpcricncc in 
using some thirty different instalments 
over a period of years, Peck and Ilavig- 
hurst (1960) came to the conclusion that 
the interviews and the projective tests, 
as managed by trained people, gave the 
most useful information. The more olv 
jeetive and more easily usctl inventories 
were of less value in providing data for 


their research. For the average tc.uhcr, 
however, this information, important as 
it is, cannot serve as a ver)’ practical 
guide. Lacking tlic training to use these 
less structured tests, the t>pical tdchcr 
will have to restrict himself to simple 
inventories, checklists, ratings, and inslm- 
mcnls of the “gucss-who” variety (Har- 
ris and others, 1934). 


riic Constancy of Character 

Character, as measured by the van- 
)us tests, turns out to l>c fairly constant. 
Mlhmigl. .-.11 uhndreu chance .is Ihcj- 
■rmv older, they lend lo rcirm elioul I he 
’ame rchilhc sl.mdini:. Hie ercerorc dc- 
ioqucnl in hir midleenr turn, out to 
lare been an unusually unmly child in 
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the eaiUer school grades. Tlic child who 
has more than average self<ontrol at a^ 
ten will turn out to be above average in 
the same trait at age seventeen (Peck 
and Havighurst, 1960). 

the place of theory in the 

STUDY OF CHARACTER 

For several reasons, the wise teacher 
will wish to be informed about the ma- 
jor theories of socialization or character 
development. Many of our data have 
been gathered from investig^itiorK de- 
signed to test this or that aspect of one 
of the major theories. More than most 
psychological theories, moreover, these 
theories are in the air. Patents encounter 
them at every turn— in the newspaper 
column, at the sewing circle or cocktail 
party. In gearing his efforts to the other 
forces at work, the teacher will wish to 
know something of the basic views which 
play a part in directing those forces. 

The Problem of Rival Theories 

Unfortunately, at present, there can 
be no neat, clear-cut answer to the ques- 
tion about the mechanisms of socializa- 
tion. There are several vigorous, rival 
theories in the field and, in spite of the 
many data pouring in, it is still too early 
to decide between the rival views. 

In the face of this problem we pre- 
sent each theory in its own right, setting 
forth the assumptions and the claims of 
each as if they could be accepted. Later 
I we try to see where the rival theories 

1 overlap, and the points at which they 

! remain in conflict. We then develop the 

I implications of the various theories, stress- 
j ing those implications to which most of 
I the theories seem to point. 

To a great extent this position of 
1 ' suspended judgment or eclecticism comes 
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from the lack of cmcial data. Even if 
the data were much more unanimous 
and clcai-cut, however, wc would still 
face vigorous disagreement on the part 
of the proponents. For one thing, there 
could be some doubt about the adequacy 
of the tests from which the data are de- 
rived, For anotlicr thing, some of the 
theories are based on large, general con- 
victions that, to some extent, defy the 
conventional notions of proof or of scien- 
tific test. People arc not likely to aban- 
don such broadly held principles because 
of a few negative experimental results. 
The tlieorics to be considered are 
(1) the Freudian or psychoanalytic 
theory with its emphasis on the psychic 
conflicts and the unconscious alignments 
of the id, ego, and super-ego; (2) the 
complex social-Icatning theory of the 
Hullians, laying great stress on complex 
drive-states such as anxiety, dependency 
needs, and {nistration; (5) the diicct-iem- 
forcement theory of the Skinnerians with 
its attempt to avoid the use of elaborate 
hypothetical things like acquired drives, 
and with its reliance on the concept of 
direct reinforcement; and (4) the cogni- 
tive theories, such as those of Piaget 
(1952) and Kohlberg (1963a), which 
hold that character or socialization arises 
from the child’s improved understanding 
of moral matters and of the results of 
his interactions with other people. 

PSYCHOANALYnc THEORIES 
OF SOCIALIZATION 

According to Freud and his follow- 
ers, there are three separate aspects of 
the mind which are at work in the proc- 
Ks of socialization. At the base there 
is the powerful id, the source of psychic 
energy and of impulse and desire. At 
birth the child is all id, a creature with 
psychic energy directed to the pleasure 
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food will serve as well as the real thing. 
To heep the id from squandering its 
precious psychic energy in this illusory 
fashion, a second agency gradually de- 
velops. This is the ego, the rational 
guardian which tries to make sure that 
the energy of the immature id will be 
! spent only upon real sources of satisfac- 
tion, and upon those that do not invite 
i destruction. This serv'ant of the id ex- 
amines the images put forth by the id, 

■ and tries to match these with something 
real (and safe) in the objective world. If 
nothing in the outside world meets this 
condition, the ego vetoes the action. In 
searching for a match, and in deciding 
whether a safe and feasible match has 
been found, the ego must use judgment 
and the whole range of logical powers. 
These logical faculties belong to the ego 
and to the ego alone. 


Wid« WofW PhatM 
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principle and to the immediate gratifica- 
tion of impulse. With the increase of 
physical strength, however, complete con- 
trol by the id would lead to injury or 
death. As every mother knows, the un- 
trained infant seems determined to 
accomplish his own destmetion— by swal- 
lowing or half-swallowing harmful ob- 
jects, or by hurling himself at declivities, 
or by other lethal pastimes. 


Tlic Ego as the Servant of Uie Id 

Not only is the id deficient in its in- 
ability to distinguish safe gratification 
from that which is dangerous. It is even 
unable to distinguish between gratifica- 
tion that is real (actually securing nour- 
ishment, for instance) and a pseudrv 
gratification which is completely ilhisor). 
For the purposes of the id, en image o 


The Role of tlie Superego 

But the ego is no real preceptor. It 
never decides about the propriety or 
morality of the id’s desires. Like the 
worldly-wise and completely indulgent 
sen-ant of a capricious princeling, the 
ego will only say, “Tliis wHl not work,” 
or, "It u-ould be better to wait,” or, 
“Wouldn’t this safer alternative do just 
as well?” It never S3>s, "Tliis is wTong.’ 

Something, however, docs arise to 
assume the role of moral arbiter, llic 
superego gracluall}- develops from the id 
and the ego. Just as the ego is exclusively 
concerned with what is safe, effective, 
and feasible, so the superego Ixeoincs 
exclusively concerned vWlli what is 
proper, moral, and in keeping with ctir- 

rent social code. 'Ihc superego inclmlcs 
11, c consdcttcc, which keeps the child 
from doing what Iiis parcmls would pro- 
I,n„V and also the cgo-idcal, which im- 
pels him toward conduct that parents 
and society would approve. 
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Stages in the Development of the 
Superego 

The superego is the last and the 
least primitive of the structures of mind. 
It develops from the primitive id and 
from the ego. To get a clearer picture 
of this development we must take a brief 
look at the transitional stages leading up 
to the emergence of the superego. The 
Freudian theorists, by the way, are 
nothing if not specific. And they have 
specified these stages in great detail. We 
must remind ourselves that this is only 
one theory and that many people vio- 
lently disagree. Recent authors have been 


espedally critical of some of the far- 
reaching tendencies alleged to stem from 
experience in these early specific stages 
(H. E. Jones, I960; Murphy, 1962). 

For the first year of life the child is 
held to be in the oral stage. During that 
time the pleasure-seeking urges of the id 
are focused on the moutli and its activi- 
ties. Dependency feelings are intense. 
There is pleasure from sucking, drinking, 
eating, and later from biting. From the 
primitive sources of pleasure, Freud holds 
that there may de\‘clop a later joy in 
general intake or in acquisition of things 
or of ideas or of beliefs. From the primi- 
tive pleasure of biting there may develop 


► Eldborations, Appraisals, and Critiques of Freud 

.V . analysis of Freud’s idea of psychosexual stages, R. W. \Vhite holds 
that this theory will stand in the history of thought as an astonishing first 
proximation to a theory of growth in iU dynamic aspects." He reminds us, 
? 1 . ‘v completed almost fotty yeots sgo, 

and ftat Mute to change ot modify them mil hold us back. Mote recent 
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of our behasior is motivated by effeclance-the rnotive thJ ^ 

changes in the environment. (This is rcLerf trT?!. Produce 

a cause,- to Stephens- and .'.''’amS 

thing happen’’ and to Sheffield’s work on 

As the child realizes his own i>art in nnJ? do not reduce drive.) 

motive of efficacy. we have the 

lency. Competency motivation cannSbTiSSid'^ the idea of compe- 

stressing visceral tensions and tissue defi^ts dris e-theories 

nation of the tremendous increase rf S In 1*^ convincing expia- 
te the Freudian view, this thcoiv of mm world s work. In contrast 

achicsements as merely modS »avs rf e "<>> miard great obiectrve 

“ "“S’ « eapressmg psychosexual drives. 
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an adult delight in sarcasm or in argu- 
mentation. 

During the second year of life, the 
anal stage supersedes the oral stage. The 
pleasure from defecation is important 
and may become the basis for similar 
urges later on as when the adult goes in 
for spluttering abusiveness or for a dis- 
orderly life. Toilet-training attempts to 
insist that this pleasure must be con- 
trolled and postponed, and this control, 
in turn, may lead to later obstinacy and 
stinginess. A tremendous concern about 
bowel movements may be the basis for 
adult productivity or creativity. 

By the end of the second year the 
child enters into the phallic stage, en- 
joying genital stimulation and indulging 
in erotic fantasies. In these latter fan- 
tasies, by the way, aggression may play 
some part. Soon this interest is focused 
on the opposite-sex parent, and the 
Oedipus complex is in full swing. During 
this phase the boy’s love for his mother 
becomes quite erotic in nature, and he 
jealously wishes to get rid of his father. 
The developing ego, committed to real- 
ism, anticipates the outraged fathers vi(> 
lent retaliation. It even exaggerates this 
menace until the fancied punishment 
culminates in the threat of castration. It 
is to meet this menace, and others like 
it, that the superego develops. With its 
constituent parts of conscience and ego- 
ideal, this new structure evolves from the 
ego, and part of the id. It evolves for I >c 
sole purpose of dealing with urges that 
threaten to bring dowm the wTath o 
parents or of society in general. 

Our account has dealt exclusively 
with the boy. In the Electra complex the 
girl acquires a corresponding love for the 
father and a jealousy of the mother. For 
girls, however, the whole problem is more 
subtle and indirect. And, as we shall ux, 
it is resolved in less compelling fashion. 


The Superego and the Other Basic 
Structures. We now have three basic 
structures. The primitive id has remained 
relatively unchanged while giving rise to 
the two other stmetures. Completely de- 
void of morality, rationality, or logical 
considerations, the id is still directing its 
energy to one attractive pleasure outlet 
after another. Equally illogical, and 
equally devoid of realism and rationality, 
the new superego is concerned only with 
what is moral or immoral. Its prohibitions 
and its proddings have nothing to do 
with reason or feasibility. They consist 
of the insistent pressure of the ego-idcal 
toward noble outlets, however, unrealis- 
tic, and of the negative, fearful veto of 
the conscience as it issues its arbitrar)', 
“Thou shalt not.” 

The ego remains the sole executive 
officer. It has the final decision as to 
which outlets coming before it will ac- 
tually be sought out, which suggested acts 
will finally be performed. It is much 
more than a neutral executive officer, 
however. Although indifferent to moral 
issues, it urges its owti claims in the in- 
terests of what is feasible and prudent. 
With development of the superego, 
moreover, the ego assumes the role of an 
arbiter, balancing the surgent, primilnc 
drhxs of the id against the fussy pro- 
hibitions and naggings of the superego. 
In cari)’ing out these functions, the ego 
can make full use of the reason. logic 
and consistency that arc denied to the id 
and to the superego. 


recesses Involved in Socialization 
It is the irrational, aibitrar)' super- 
'o \nth its conscience and its cgcvidcal, 
iat is most significant in socialization. 
l,c CEO-idcal and. to sonic extent, the 
Misciaicc. do some of their work in tlic 
luscious, open court of the ego. line 
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► Are Children Especially Lifcely To Imitate the Powerful 
Controller of Rciwrds? 

This is a report ot the behavior of thitty-^« boys and thtrt^--six girls from 
three to five years of age (most of them about four years old). Each chnd \rjs 
brought into a playroom where he met the adult who was represented as owning 
tlie playroom (adult owner) , and the altradisc equipment (toys, juice dispenser, 
and cooWes). He also met another adult (adult visitor) who expressed a desire 
to play with the equipment and to get some of the refreshments. 

In one situation (adult reft-ardcd-ehild spectator) the adult owner allowed 
the adult \isitor to male use of the fadlities while the child sat off to one side 
playing with rather dull toj-s. The two adults plased with more adult toys 
(pinballs), the owner clearly m the dominant situation. The owner also pro- 
\-ided refreshments and promised to procure some more attractive play equip- 
ment. Tire child was ignored. 

In another situation (child icwardcd-adult spectator), the adult visitor sat 
by ignored svhilc the adult owner played with the child, fed him, and promised 
him eren more attractive toj-s. 

Each session was followed by a game in which each adult performed a 
number of distincthe acts. One, for instance, wore his hat with the feather op 
whereas the other wore the feather down. One marched clockwise, the other 


they exert pressure on the realistic ego 
to seek a nobler outlet ot to avoid one 
that is shameful. This is the obvious phe- 
nomenon, on open display, that we often 
obseis'c in ourselves as we struggle with 
some moral problem. 

Identification. In its basic woik, the 
superego is complexly involved with the 
mechanism of identification. This impor- 
tant process is partly responsible for the 
very existence of the super^o. In the 
shattering struggles of the Oedipus com- 
plex, the young boy, fearing the malh of 
the outraged father, comes to identify 
with him, seeming to follow the maxim, 
“If you can't lick them, join them.” 
Ikalher than sitting fearful and helpless 
1 before this powerful menace, the boy 

links himself with the father and, in his 
, mind, takes on some of the father's 

power. He feels a sense of personal 
achicscmcnt in the accomplishments of 


the father. Punishment, real or threat* 
cned, is administered jointly by himself 
and the father. Through this identifica- 
tion he shares in the father’s intimacy 
with the mother. As he identifies more 
and more with the father, his attitude 
toward the mother is more and more 
colored by those aspects of tenderness 
which the father openly displays toward 
her. His feelings lose something of theii 
crude, erotic cast, and he acquires the 
banning of true socialization. 

Modified Theories of Identification. 
Other theorists (McCandless, 1962) have 
pointed out that the boy’s fear of the 
powerful father would lead to identifica- 
tion es'en without the underlying Oedipus 
complex. This theory merely assumes that 
orders and punishment are easier to take 
if they are partially self-imposed, if they 
come from “us” and not from “him.” 
According to this view, to make sure 
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counter clockwise. After these adult performances, the child had his turn and 
his behavior was observed to see which of the adults he imitated. 

In the table, the adult “owner” alwaj-s dispenses the rewards. Tlie adult 
“visitor” may receive the rewards or may be ignored. When the “visitor ’ is 
ignored the child himself is rewarded by the “owner.” 



Number of Times 
the GIRLS 
Imitated the 
Adidt When the 
Adult Was: 

Number of Times 
the BOYS 

Imitated the 

Adult When the 

Adult Was: 

Condition Observed by Child 

Owner Visitor 

Owner Visitor 

Male owner rewards female visitor 
Male owner ignores female visitor 
Female owner rewards male visitor 
Female owner ignores male visitor 

29.0 9.7 

22.0 16.2 

26.0 10.0 

51.8 22.2 

30.1 18.7 

29.2 16.7 

22.3 16.2 

26.8 34.5 

souacEi A. Bandura, Dorothea R«, and Sheila A. Ross. A c»”;|«"live 
envy, social power, and secondary rcinforccmwt thwncs of i O' 

of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1963a, 67, 527. 


that the boy achieved a satisfactory identi- 
fication with his father, and with the 
male role, it would be important to be 
sure that the father is the dominant 
member of the household. Otherwise, the 
boy might reject the male role, identify 
with the more powerful mother, and 
cling to a female role. As we shall see 
later, there has been some suspicion that 
many disorders in males (schizophrenia, 
delinquency) come from the combina- 
tion of a dominant mother and a weak, 
ineffectual father. 

Whatever its underlying basis, the 
mechanism of identification has helped 
to shape the superego into an inner em- 
bodiment of the things that parents pun- 
ish or approve. As the superego matures 
it makes use of this mechanism, responsi- 
ble for its vcr>- being, to direct the cnc^ 
of the id toward outlets which the 
would approve or toward those w uc i 


the child thinks the parents would ap- 

pros'C. . 

Repression end Dtsplaccment. in 
carrying out its mission, the superego can 
argue in the open court of tlic ego, and 
it can also make us of indirect and un- 
conscious devices. The conscience, es- 
pecially, is likely to make use of repres- 
Stan and displacement. At limes of 
course, the conscience has no need to 
resort to indirection. When, for instance, 
it secs the id focusing on a modcntcly 
n-orrisomc outlet (a boy about to m.ikc 
faces at his father's photograph), the 
superego may feel conlidcnl of tak.ng 
cai^^of the situation m direct fasinon 
merely by urging tbc ego Imrard a more 
rrorlby outlet. If « should lose out in 
that rational, rcalislic court, no great 
harm svould lie done. Hut no' 
pcnnil this iiidiilgait attitude. And ulicii 
{he id's aicrg)- is streaming lou-ard some 
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really hideous outlet, the superego annol 
aSoid to take its chance on the triumph 
of reason and prudence in the court of 
the ego. It takes steps to make sure that 
this outlet will tieser come to the atten- 
tion of the ego. If the superego is success- 
ful, the reprehensible outlet will be re- 
pressed and will nescr rise to the le\-cl 
of consciousness. The claims of this out- 
let will neser be scrutinized in the light 
of reason. 

When this repression is successful, 
the ego will nes-er base a chance to deal 
with an urge that is focused on an erotic 
relation with the mother or on the de- 
stmetion of the father. Through the 
mechanism of repression, these outlets 
will be denied admission to the ken of 
the ego. But things are not as simple as 
they seem. We must still reckon ssith 
the resources of the remarkable id. This 
primitive, amoral, a-logical energy system 
is extremely Quid. Denied release through 
one outlet, it can get some measure of 
release if the energy is displaced to some 
other outlet. If the desire for the fathers 
death cannot get a hearing, the energy- 
might esen be partially released if dis- 
placed to a desire for the father’s well- 
being. Logical inconsistency pves no 
trouble in the realm of the unrealistic, 
a logical id, and it is not unusual to find 
that an outlet which shocks the super- 
ego is displaced tow-ard the very opposite 
of the prohibited outlet. This is called 
reaction formation. 

Not all displacement folltnvs the 
pattern of reaction formation. The in- 
admissible hale for the father could be 
displaced to some object that, through 
coincidence or othowise, just happ^s 
to be associated with the father. U could, 
for instance, take the form of an in- 
ordinate dislike for the father’s fas-oritc 
food. Later on, with lire acquisition 
more subtle generalizations, the aggres- 
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sivc energy could be displaced toward 
some intangible thing, such as injustice 
or tyranny whenever encountered. 

As with the aggressive urges, the 
energy from the erotic impulses within 
the id must also frequently be displaced 
toward morally acceptable outlets. Tlic 
unacknowledged erotic interest in the 
mother could be displaced toward some 
other woman who resembled the mother, 
provided the resemblance is not too ob- 
vious to the superego. Later on, with 
inacas^ capacity for generalization, 
erotic energy directed to the mother 
might be rrfocused on some abstract at- 
tribute which the mother exemplified; 
gentleness, humor, or a warm concern 
for others. 

In all this we must not suggest that 
displacement always follows some dc- 
scnbablc pattern. Actually this process, 
conducted below- the level of conscious- 
ness and rationality-, can be quite capri- 
cious and fanciful. We cannot tell which 
weird outlet will come to serve as a sub- 
stitute for the primitive object that is 
hated Of loved. Some of these displace- 
ments lead to harmless and frivolous ac- 
tivities, such as toying with coins. Some 
lead to grotesque and incapacitating de- 
lusions. Others lead to astounding crea- 
tive achievements or acts of moral gran- 
deur. 

The Latent and Genital Stages 

In its culminating effort, the super- 
ego and its constituent parts succeed in 
repressing the Oedipus aimplex, and the 
child becomes unaware of these horrible 
urges. This victory over the Oedipus com- 
plex usually takes place around the age 
of five, and, with this victory, the phallic 
penod comes to an end. Now begins a 
long latent period. Tlie warring factions, 
having taken the measure of each other. 
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are now in a state of almost peaceful co- 
existence. This quiet period is to persist 
until the juices of adolescence initiate 
new turmoil. 

Some important activity, of course, 
is going on during the latent period. Cer- 
tainly some displacements and new out- 
lets are coming into effect. No new ma- 
jor realignment is to be expected during 
this time, however, and it is only in the 
fourth or genital stage that the full moral 
significance of the pattern of displace- 
ments (or of identifications) becomes 
apparent. At the beginning of adoles- 
cence, the id impulses become more tur- 
bulent and also become more capable 
of focusing in altruistic fashion on other 
people as persons in their own right. 
Heretofore these urges have focused 
merely on the narcissistic sensuous de- 
light to be had from others and on the 
general “usefulness" of people (reality 
principle). With this stronger flow of 
energy, oriented to people as ends in 
themselves, we see more clearly the full 
significance of displacements earlier ac- 
quired. With this greater energy, addi- 
tional patterns of displacement are 
needed. With the more vigorous social 
transactions, the character of the youth 
tahes on more definite form, and his 
style of socialization, good, bad, or in- 
different begins to assume its adult cast. 


CHARACTER FORMATION AS 
LEARNING: DRIVE-STATE 
AND REINFORCEMENT 


A number of psychologists, nolt^ 
Dollard and Miller (l^SO). 
quite impressed with the vanous pr- 
esses that Freud has dcscrihcd (As- 
placcmciit, identification, t ic , 

of guilt or aoMCtr) but have 
about the basic Iheory or the 
from wl.icl. these processes arc denved. 


These psychologists have hesitated to a^ 
sume the existence of an id, an ego, and 
a superego, with their seeming rivalries 
and schemings. Instead they have placed 
their reliance on learning. They hold that 
the child learns to be decent or delin- 
quent, to be anxious or dependent, in 
the same way that he learns to solve an 
equation or to translate a Latin phrase. 
TTie learning theory that they adopted 
was that of Clark Hull (See Chapter 5) 
with whom many of this group worked. 

The Hullian Concept of Drive 

Freudians talk of a single reservoir 
of psychic energy located in the id. This 
energy, like pressure in a steam boiler, 
can achieve release through a variety of 
outlets. When the pressure is discharged 
through one outlet we can expect a re- 
duction in the pressure at other points 
of possible eruption. 

In contrast to this view, the ad- 
vocates of the learning approach assume 
that there arc a number of separate drives 
Of sources of energy. In Hull s view, more- 
over, these drives are closelj’ related to 
such physical things as hunger (lowering 
of the blood sugar), or pain (the pres- 
ence of some noxious substance). Tlicsc 
things arc drives in the sense that, when 
they arc active, the organism will do one 
thing after another until the stimuli as- 
sociated with tlic drive arc reduced in 
intensity. 


TIic Role of Stimulus Gcncralizjtion 
Stimulus generalization (S«: Chap- 
ter 8) is an important concept in the 
explanation of transfer and intcrfcrCTicc 
in learning. TIic child svlio Icams to sa\ 
“cat" when he secs his own pci "*1] also 
be somcvvliat more likely to say cal 
when he sees a larger cat or even when 
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. - Reinforcement 


From the reduction of the stimuli 
associated with a strong drive comes t!ic 
all-important reinforcement, discussed in 
Chapter 5. \Vlicne\er an act is followed 
by such reinforcement, that act will be 
more likely to be repeated in the future. 
In using this familiar theory to explain 
character dcselopmcnt, Dollard and Mil- 
ler (1950) go bejond simple drives and 
simple reinforcement and rely hcasTly on 
the ramifications of these processes as 
seen in stimulus generalization, secondary 
reinforcement, and acquired or second- 
ary drives. 

Secondary Remforcement. To get a 
picture of sccondar)' reinforcement wc 
might imagine a >Dung infant wet and 
cold. The cold, wet condition sets off a 
train of stimulation from his skin. At 
this time, for some reason or other, he 
calk, "Mamma.” Thereupon (a) his 
mother appears and about the same time 
(b) there is a sudden reduction in flow 

he An L . stimuli from his s\-ct, cold sb'n. This 

ne sees a dog. An infant who comes to latter ^ • t l 

feel joy when he sees his mother will ^e 

feel something of the same joy when he rertW a rS i, stimuli will di- 

sees his his eu-t, a[ Ihe SLS: ‘ 

guest. A boy svho feels hostility touurd .^re Ifell .h o vr 

his father may react to the gardener or is eser in^the sa^p 

male teacher in imieh the same nny Se^^ th/: same predicament again. 

With this concept of stimnlns gen. te lfa7th 
eraliaation, the Hullian psychologists^re It.,' * * mother is prominently in 

in a posiUon to esplain a ° ^n ^“'■1 'tae that the nn- 

ptocess of displacement. In coming to nroce^* Through a 

love his mother, the child comes to W ^ similar to conditioning, the 

those who resemble her. ^Vhe^ she is prraence will now come to have 

not present or aradablc, he expresses this 

a^lreadysndsting love for theTthers Tte of??”" stimuU. Because 

boy who hates his father also hates the • i reinforcement is exceed- 

d^nnan and can express L it spread 

object of hoshlity when it is impossible neutral^H*^ but also to any seemingly 
attack his father (MnL- ^ * stimulus-the squeak of the door, 

19^8). "UMfller, » maease m flluminab'on, an inaease 

m the intensity of the sounds from the 
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living room. By this process of secondary 
reinforcement, each child acquires count- 
less sources of reward. Many of these, 
such as the presence of the mother, 
would be quite predictable and would 
hold for almost any child. Other sources 
of reward, however, would be unique to 
each child and would come barging out 
of the environment to reinforce him un- 
der circumstances that would mystify the 
onlooker. 


Acquired or Secondary Drive-States 

We have seen how primitive re- 
inforcement, such as the rapid decrease 
in discomfort or pain, can be transferred 
to a neutral stimulus such as the squeak 
of a door or the odor of perfume. In the 
same way, a primitive drive-state can be- 
come attached to some new condition. 
The child's cold, wet skin brought about 
direct physiological distress. But this dis- 
tress acts during the absence of the 
mother. By virtue of this association, the 
sheer absence of the mother may come 
to induce somewhat the same distress as 
that originally produced by the cold, wet 
clothes. This new distress caused by the 
absence of the mother becomes a real 
drive-state. The child has now acquired 
the secondary drive-state of dependency. 
This drive-state is held to be associated 
witli some characteristic flow of stimuli, 
probably from the child's owm internal 
organs. The mother’s presence will reduce 
this flow of stimuli and will act as re- 
inforcement. 

Tlicre is no limit to the number w 
new drive-states that could be acquired 
in this way. From all the acquire^ drives 
that could occur, different theorists base 
laid great stress on one or more of the 
following: dependency', the need to be 
near the parent or other adult and to 
experience that adult’s approval; as^cs- 


non and anger toward hitherto innocent 
objects; frustration, arising when some 
other drive is pre\’ented from operating; 
anxiety and the flow of internal stimuli 
that go with it; bewilderment or cognitive 
dissonance, arising when we must recon- 
cile two conflicting things (the good 
mother behaving in a bad way; all the 
care I lavished on this project and so 
little to show for it) (Chapanis and 
Chapanis, 1964; Festinger, 1964, 1957). 

Clearly, many of these suggested new 
drive-states no longer seem to bas e a defi- 
nite phy'siological anchor. Many theorists, 
however, assume that these conditions do 
arise from definite physiological condi- 
tions. Terms like cognitive dissonance 
are used as convenient labels for the 
complex cluster of stimuli that make up 
this drive-state. 


Phenomena Explained by tlie 
Derived Processes 

With this array of acquired drives 
standing leady to be reduced, and thus 
10 generate reinforcement, and with this 
source of rcinfoiccmcrit augmented by 
limitless secondary rcinforrcmcnt, tlic 
Hullian psychologist is now in a position 
10 explain a great many things, includ- 
ing the phenomena of identification and 

imitation. „ 

Wenti/irafion and Imdation. Suppose 
■hat a boy comes into the presence of Ins 
athcr and thereby reduces a dcpcndcncj, 
iced At this moment, morcoicr the 
lather happens to be sawing wo^ and 
iroducing the distinctive odor of cut 
nmte. He may also be exhibiting a par- 
icolar stance or uttering a cliaiaclcmlic 
ihiase Each of these araimsianccs liai- 
.1; to present when the dep^den^^ 
,4d was reduced, tomes a form of 
rcondary reinforcement- IJler, when the 

^"Mone, he may happen to saw a 
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Aciiuiring a Dislike for d Neutral Object 

This study involved 6S boys and 40 gttls between the ages of 4^ and 6. 
Each chnd played a card game with the experimenter. The childs object ws 
to win enough chips to buy a small toy. There were ten cards m the pack, five 
of them being blank and five being figure cards, each carrying ari ink drawing ot 
a boy (when a boy was playing) or of a girl (when a girl was playing). 

Tlic game was manipulated so that each child was bound to lose. Some 
children, howcs’cr, sbrted out with almost enough drips (seven) and ultimately 
lost all but two. Tliis was supposed to induce high fmstration. Others started 
out with only two chips and, after a series of losses and wins, also ended up with 
two— mi/d frustration. In each ease the child lost chips when the figure card 
was present and won when the plain card was present. Tlic high-frustration 
group lost two chips for each figure card, whereas the mild-fmstration group lost 
one. In a control group, each child started out wjtli two chips and lost equally 
to plain and to figure cards, ending up with two chips. 

After he finished the card game, each child took part in a target shooting 
exercise in which he could shoot a pop gun at various cards. As one part of this 
exercise, the figure card was used as the target and the child was told he could 
take as many bonus shots at this target as he wanted. During the actual shooting 
he was reminded that he could quit any time he wished. Tlic ihvestigator com- 


board. Tlic sight of the cut board (or 
the smell of sawdust), having been estab- 
lished as secondary reinforcement, will 
now make him more likely to saw boards 
in the future. The same thing will hap- 
pen if he utters a phrase that is chatac* 
tcristic of the father, and hears himself 
utter it. All in all, when he himself docs 
the things the father did, he encounters 
the same stimuli that were present when 
his dqxmdcncy need w'as reduced. He 
comes more and more to do the things 
the father did and to find satisfaction in 
the process. Insofar as these processes 
lead the boy merely to behave as his 
father does, we have the phenomenon of 
imitation. Insofar as he receives internal 
reinforcement from merely thinking as 
(he thinks) his father thinks, or feeling 
as he thinks his father feels, we have 
the additional phenomenon of identifi- 
cation. 


Imitation, of course, can be en- 
couraged by direct reinforcement as svcll 
as by the mote subtle kind of internal 
reinforcement we have stressed. Tlie boy, 
for instance, may be overtly praised for 
imitating his father. By deliberate imita- 
tion, moreover, he may achieve valuable, 
nccd-rcducing results. By following his 
father’ s activities, the board is cut more 
neatly, the ball is thrown farther, the 
opponent is more readily cowed. 

Bizarre and Devious Side Effects. 
With this vast store of acquired drives 
and subtle reinforcements, we can see 
how, under certain circumstances, almost 
anything a person docs may be reinforced 
from one source or another. It would be 
hard to imagine a moment in the life 
of the individual when some itch is not 
being allajcd, some anxiety is not being 
reduced or some frustration is not being 
alleviated. Any such event would produce 
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aveSe ffSl T,“ ‘ “ "ported as being abm-e 

av erage ( for his sex) or beloiv average in the number of shots taken. 


Percentage of Children Who Took 
More Than an Average Number of 
Shots at the Figure Card 


Boys 


Girls 


80.9* 


50.0 


28.0* 


When the figure card had been associated 
with high-frastration 
When the figure card had been associated 
mth fow'-frosCratfon 
\Vhen the figure card had not been 

associated with frustration 45,0 69 3 

'^ese valu« differ sigruficantly from 50 percent. If nothing were at work, of course, 
we would expect, in each case, that half of each group would be abo>e the average and 
naif below. 


30.7 


SOURCE; Shirley G. Moore, Displaced aggression in young cbldren, Joumal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 196^, 6Q, 200-204. 


reinforcenient, and this in turn would 
spread to any incidental stimuli present. 
Many of these casual reinforcements, of 
course, will be promptly offset by equally 
casual and equally pervasive extinction. 
It is not likely, however, that all effects 
will be neatly balanced out, and some 
weird and complex outcomes may be 
expected. 

Other peculiar or paradoxical results 
may arise from two hasic factors that 
affect the efficacy of reinforcement. First, 
immediate reinforcement is more effec- 
tive than the reinforcement which comes 
after some delay. Second, a sudden or 
precipitous decrease in the intensity of 
stimulation makes for the greatest rein- 
forcement. A more gradual decline has 
less influence. The superiority of imme- 
diate overdclayed reinforcement often 
brings unfortunate results. Our rash out- 
burst of temper may bring ultimate cen- 


sure or Joss of friendship. Right now, 
however, it reduces the stimuli associated 
with our anger or frustration, ft may thus 
become likely to be repeated in spite of 
its serious, but delayed, social conse- 
quences. Tlie effect of a precipitous de- 
cline in stimulation is dramatically shown 
when the tortured prisoner is suddenly 
released from torment. Tliis tremendous 
reduction in the flow of aversive stimuli 
constitutes pronounced reinforcement. By 
the mechanism of secondary reinforce- 
ment, morcoi’cr, wc uould expect that 
any person or object, present at that time, 
would fake on some of those reinforcing 
properties. Tlie tormentor himself, if he 
were conspicuously present during the 
rapid cessation of pain, could easily be- 
come a source of reinforcement and could 
Cx'okc in his Welim the same attitude that 
the mother evokes in the infant she suc- 
cors. Allegiance, then, goes not ncccs- 
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sarily to the considerate and faithful nature, something that we have dis- 


proM'der and protector but so frequently 
to the bully or tormentor who merely 
arranges for periodic remissions of distress 
while he himself is present. 

SOCLUJZATION AS 
DIRECT REINFORCEMENT 

The theories of both the Freudians 
and the hlullians ha\e become quite com- 
plicated. Both theories rely on intricate 
dcsices such as ego, superego, and the id, 
in the case of the Freudians, or on a host 
of acquired drive-states such as de- 
pendenej’, anxiety', cognitive dissonance, 
and perhaps a dris-e toward imitation in 
the case of the Hullians. Both theories 
stress such processes as displacement and 
identification. 

The Search for Simpler Mechanisms 


w.. vwwiuic duu ini 

mechanisms does not necessarily con- 
demn a theory. Ines-itably, howeser, 
many people must wonder if all the com’ 
plraitres arc nccessai,'. This is especially 
IMy to happen sshen the infened mecha- 
msms arc quite seinoved from direct ob- 
^Titicm. At any rate. B. F. Stinnci 
(Chapter 5) and his associates have held 
that ulicncser possiWe, vre should de- 


cos'crcd. Under many conditions, for in- 
stance, we sec a child acting in a manner 
that wc might call dependent. To sim- 
plify things in talking to each other we 
might group these acts togetlier under 
the heading of dependent behavior. But 
in applying this label we would be ad- 
vised not to give the impression that 
there is some single, real force within the 
child that could be called a dependency 
urge. In the same way sve could, for con- 
venience, talk about “traffic-light” be- 
hanor, without in any way implying that 
there is a single, identifiable urge to deal 
with traffic lights. 

Special Problems in Social 
Reinforcement 

Psychologists influenced by Sb'nner's 
Slews (Bandura and Walters, 1963b; 
Buss, 1961), rely hcasily on direct re- 
inforcement to ^lain character forma- 


Reli-iTirt. nn i. j • • mrorcement to explain character forma- 

:hau“;r dr't;" ' it.!' 


giMbakiWO, 

howeser, on the fact that, in this process, 
the basic reinforcement is of a social na- 
ture. Much of the rele\ant reinforcement 
OTmes from being noticed rather than 
i^ored, fiom receiving a smile rather 
than a frown or a blank look, from being 
praised rather than scolded. Such rein- 
forcement is by no means the same as 
the reinforcement that follows the acts 


icribc cliarccter fo^utiun u„d oU, ”ph! 

norccuu pi ue'Tut. ISu"? sS Sf ” 


luully oWc, \Vu obrcnc the baby 
nimg lor instance. We can see biin 
tens W, W c can see that he stops ciy. 
■"5. W.y not. ask the Skinnerians^- 
o dercribe the results in terms ! ’ the 

Tf do firrtl it eonssm 

lent to m^cnt new shorthand labels thev 

arc onl\ conscnicnt labels t 1 n» «« u 




VnpiedictabU Sequences in Social 
Rrmforcemerrt. Social reinforcement is 
notononsly unpredictable. The ingestion 
of food produces a fairly dependable 
change m the llosv of stimuli. So does 
the tcmmnl of cold, damp clolhes. Blow- 
■ng a bubble of saliya, on the contrar}-, 
or coming out srith a cute statement can 
tac no such predictable consequences. 
At times the adults in llic sreinity may 
smile and gurgle in delighted fashion. Al 
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times they may take no notice and at 
other times they may turn away in dis- 
gust. Social reinforcement varies not only 
in this chance or random fashion. It also 
changes systematically as the child grows 
older. The seeking of the breast, whidi 
at first is followed by tender reception, 
is later met by a rebuff. The cute per- 
formance, smilingly admired in the two- 
year-old, is scolded in the four-year-old. 
Some of these changes may come from 
changes in the standards or expectations 
that we attach to children of different 
ages. Other changes come from the fact 
that social reinforcement is reciprocal. 
Not only does the parental reinforcement 
shape the later behavior of the child, but 
the behavior of the child partially deter- 
mines the pattern of parental reinforce- 
ment, Consciously or unconsciously, 
parents and other adults change their 
ways of reacting to the behavior of chil- 
dren. The delighted surprise that greets 
the infant’s first peek-a-boo loses some 
of its zest and spontaneity after fifteen 
performances in a row. The patient ad- 
monition that follows one upset glass of 
milk may yield to an irritated scolding 
after a dozen such episodes. 

Selective Features in Social Rein- 
forcement. Clearly the pattern of social 
reinforcement is intricate and comp ex. 


The Termination of Punishment, 
This bewildering intricacy confronts us 
in almost any interaction with the child. 
Detecting some misdemeanor, we begin 
to scold the child. Now, as we saw in 
Chapter 5, we are not sure just what hap- 
pens when a scolding is begun. Tliere is 
no question, however, about what will 
happen when a scolding ceases. The termi- 
nation of a scolding is reinforcing. WTiat- 
ever the child happens to be doing at 
that moment, he will be more likely to 
repeat in the future. Perhaps he was 
weeping as the scolding stopped. Weep- 
ing will become more strongly en- 
trenched. Perhaps, instead, he was mut- 
tering murderous threats against the 
scolder. Such mutterings will be rein- 
forced. Perhaps the overt scolding con- 
tinued unabated but it lost its impact 
because the child “tuned it out,” “Tun- 
ing out” will be reinforced. 

It is not surprising that, in spite of 
our best efforts, children learn the most 
peculiar things. Neither is it surprising, 
fortunately, that by and large, in spite of 
bewildering detours, they do graai^Iy 
become more and more scocialized. Tlic 
pattern of reinforcement, for all its in- 
tricacies, docs tend in that direction. 

TIic Role of Imitation 


om such an intricate pattern, more 
er, peculiar things may develop. A 
ung child, for instance, begins to 
, taper. Hoping that this is "leicly 
msitoiy, we pay no attention. Tlic ciy- 
g grows more and more intense, lims- 
er, and finally we show our eon^ 
this illustration, mild crs'ing has ^ 
ived no social reinforcement. Int^K 
ying has been rewarded Arc we th 
lining the child to abandon mild pr^ 
s altogether and to replace them with 
reams of outrage at every meonven 


Along with the complex contingen- 
cies of reinforcement, some momhers of 
this group, Baudura and ^\ alters 
/ 1963 b), for instance, also place great 
stress on the gross, obscrvri f.ict of imi- 
tation. However one may feel alwut Hie 
machincr)- responsible for imitation, 
these authors fiold the pi'ooon'tt;"’" 
self has been inefutably established. Chil- 
dren consistently imitate Miavior the}- 

obserse in others. As ssc sec later on 

is mote likely to occur under com 
*r.y «»!,/•« It is more Mciy 


ience? 
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occur, for instance, if the hero has been 
rewarded for his attack on the villain, if 
the physical risk has lead to admirable 
results. But in any case, we must include 
it as a factor in character development 
By means of imitation the child is 
provided with types of responses he 
might never stumble upon otherwise. 
Left to his- own devices he would prob- 
ably ncs’cr invent the hammer-lock of the 
professional mestlet. Having observed 
this, however, he may try it out when 
opportunity offers. If us^ successfully, 
it is followed by a host of consequences. 
Some of these are purely physical. To a 
certain extent, his opponent moves in re- 
sponse to his efforts, just as a stone would 
move when pushed. The most important 
effects, however, are social. He senses his 
ascendancy over his victim. On one coun- 
tenance or another, there may be expres- 
sions of surprise, admiration, regret, or 
anger. He is likely to encounter overt 
comments of approval or disapproval or 
both, And it is this pattern of reinforce- 
ment, and the pattern that occurs on sub- 
sequent occasions, that will determine 
whether or not he will go around apply- 
ing hammer-locks of one form or another 
to the people around him. 


PERSONAL WELL-BEING 

to new experience or new evidence. Kohl- 
berg (l%?a) also suggests that to a great 
extent cliaracter des’elops as the child 
comes to grasp more and more complex 
ideas of the relation between conduct 
and results; as be comes to understand 
the important aspects of social conduct 
• and of the social results of that conduct; 
and as he makes Bner and more accurate 
discriminations in these matters. Most 
important, perhaps, character develops as 
he reaches a clearer idea of the self that 
.lie is and would like to be. 

Tlie outstanding proponent of this 
emphasis on mental structures as the 
basis for socialization is Jean Piaget 
(1952), the famous Swiss investigator of 
child development. For Piaget, moral de- 
velopment comes from the child’s in- 
creasing grasp of the actual principles 
that make for acceptable social relations 
and from his greater internalization of 
these rules. As the child gets older he ac- 
quires a belter grasp of the rules that de- 
termine reasonable behavior with respect 
to others, and he also becomes increas- 
ingly able to use those rules by himself, 
without depending on external cues from 
parents, teachers, or other adults. 

Piaget’s Heteronomous Stage 


aURACTER FORMATION AS 
TIIE DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNDERSTANDING 

lb explain the facts of character de- 
velopment, many psychologists place 
their chief reliance on the mechanisms 
of thought and cognition. Rokcach 
(I%0). for instance, holds that most of 
the mechanisms advanced by Freud and 
the Hullians can be linked up with the 
beliefs that a penon holds, with the 
riimgs he expects to happen, and most 
impotlantly, with the extent to which his 
system of beliefs and expectancies is operr 


Piaget claims that by the lime the 
child comes to school he is still in the 
heteronomous stage. He has a high in- 
tellectual regard for rules. True eirough, 
he does not by any means always follow 
these rules, but he talks a lot about them. 
Much of ihc playtime conversation is • 
concerned with what is fair and what is 
not, with what you can do and what you 
can t do. But these rules are considered 
as sacred, inflexible things, laid dosvn by 
adults and not to be questioned (though 
not always to be obeyed). An act is bad 
if it breaks one of these rules and leads 
to bad consequences, especially if it leads 
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to the danger of punishment. This is 
true regardless of the intent or the line of 
thought lying behind the act. When an 
accident has occurred, the whole group of 
preschoolers may scurry from the scen^ 
whether or not they have done anything 
that adults would judge to be wrong. In 
their minds, wrongdoing is that which 
gets, or invites, punishment. Virtue and 
duty lie in complying with these arbitrary 
rules. The breaking of a mle demands 
pain or suffering rather than making good 
the harm that has been done. This suf- 
fering, moreover, follows naturally from 
wrongdoing. There is something in the 
nature of things to make sure that sin 
will be punished, the punishment com- 
ing essentially from the same authority 
that laid down the unchallengeable rule. 

These ways of regarding things, 
Piaget believes, come partly from the 
child's inherent egocentricism during this 
heteronomous stage. The young pupil is 
intensely aware of the rules that affect 
him. He may also be aware of the rules 
that he can invoke to deal with age 
mates. But he cannot grasp the fact that 
other people, or inanimate objects for 
that matter, have any significance apart 
from his own wishes and his own tors 
or concerns. Until he catches some glim- 
mer of other people as ends in them- 
selves, with their own desires and feclinp 
apart from him, he cannot hope to attain 
a genuine altruistic attitude. 

Autonomous Stage 

As this egocentricism begins to d^ 
dine, and as the child becomes rnore an 
more able to see others as individuals in 
their own right, he can now grasp some 
of the rules by which separate coequa s 
deal with the relation between their 
wishes and concerns. He no longer sees 
morality as a one-way obedience to au 
thority, but as a mutual problem between 


equals. Punishment is not imminent, but 
is arranged by the group. At this stage, 
the child can also grasp his own responsi- 
bilities in dealing ivith the legitimate con- 
cerns of others. As befits one associated 
with the Institute of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, Piaget has no doubt that the high- 
est morality comes from a clear under- 
standing of the “social contract” by 
which each person grasps his reciprocal 
rights and obligations with respect to 
others. For Piaget, “merit lies from man 
to man, and not from man. Oh Lord, 
to Thee.” In true morality, the only au- 
thority that counts is that which is de- 
rived from the requirements of group 
living in its broadest sense. 

The adolescent’s actual grasp of 
these principles, according to Piaget, will 
come largely from vigorous interaction 
with others of his age. Piaget is pcssi- 
mislic about the teacher’s power to influ- 
ence these things in any direct, signifi- 
cant way. As teachers, of course, wc can 
try to be sure that each student docs 
have the neccssar>' association with his 
fellows. We can also tr>' to arrange things 
so that these groups of students will en- 
counter social problems, and that these 
problems will include many facets of the 
relations between individuals. Cut, m 
Piaget’s view, wc cannot hope to control 
this process in any precise fashion. 

Irr describing this emphasis on llic 
social group as tire sour« of ^ 

in describing so many linnss ^ 

tion wc arc discussing a tlicoiy. As wc 
sliall see later, tire cvirlcnce is not nn- 
ambiguously in its fovor. 

•niE GENERAL CONCErT 
OF STAGES 

In both tire Freudian and "" ’’"'S'' 

.1 slaiKS plav an important role. 
^""XXarart i„ otber tliecrics. 
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most preoccupied with guilt and conies- cent of twelve-ycawlds, however, will 
sion Those who yield to temptation talk stress one or more of these notions when 
less about guilt. Perhaps the temptation talking about moral problems. This reg- 
stirs up some general anxiety about ular change is shown in Table lO.l. 
wrongdoing and this in turn elidts guilt. The regular development of moral 
The fantasied confession may serve as a concepts with age, interestingly enough, 
means of reducing the anxiety and of seems to ait across child-rearing prac- 
giving the child a stronger claim to the trees. True, the attainment of such con- 
parental love that he h always so close cepts is related to the child's intelligence 
to forfeiting. Such fantasies ate likely to and to his general social class or to the 
appear in children who have a high need milieu in which he lives. Tliis develop- 
foi approval. They ate also more typical menf, however, is not linked to any spe- 
of girls than of boys. cific things that parents do. Qiildren 

Setf-criricmn and the Parental En- growing up under a variety of disciplinary 
vironment. Self-criticism involves a num- practices seem to develop rather similar 
her of related concepts. These concepts, ideas about the nature of morality. This 
it will be remembered, deal with the no- somewhat surprising constancy also ap- 
tion of moral rules being necessary for pears occasionally in the development of 
effective group action, the idea of tec- superficial values and in the nature of 
iprocity or of something approaching the things liked or disliked. In one coinmu- 
golden rule, the idea that effective moral- nity, for instance, grade-seven pupils of 
ity calls for making amends whenever different IQ levels, and even from dif- 
possible. ferent social class groupings, showed 

These ideas, so neatly linked with marked agreement in the way they 
moral behavior, clearly develop with age. tanked the immorality of such things as 
Few of the concepts just listed are ever bulljing, stealing, boasting, smoking, and 
found in preschool children. Over 75 per- losing one’s temper (Goertzen, 1959). 

TABLE 10.1. Change in Concepts of Morality with Age 


PERCENT OF AIL STATEMENTS 
SHOWING EACH CONCEPT OF 
RtORALlTV 


D'fle'ent C oncepts of Morality Age? Age 10 Age 13 Age 16 

NVlnt is meant b\ morality oi being good? 

I- Obcymg,andlhus3voidmgponishuient 

2. Doing things that help you avoid worry 

3. Helping other people and securing their 
approval 

4. Ewpectmg authority 
5- Phtingm with rules necessary for Eioup 

liMng 

6. Obo ing a rational conscience 


70 

51 

11 

10 

23 

28 

13 

8 

7 

22 

25 

25 

0 

15 

31 

33 

Q 

3 

15 

20 

0 

1 

5 

6 
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Sex Differences in Morality and 
Inner Controls 

Tlie inner controls stressed by the 
various theorists become especially intri- 
cate when they deal with the different 
roles played by the father and the 
mother, and to the different effect these 
roles may ha\c on boys and on girls 
(McKee and Slicrriffs, 1959). 

As any parent knows, boys are dif- 
ferent from girls in the matter of be- 
havior and conformity. Boys arc the chief 
trouble makers in the school. Until re- 
cently, moreover, if not even now, agres- 
sivc juvenile delinquency has been largely 
a masculine enterprise. But the differ- 
ences are not all one-sided. It is true that 
girls do conform more readily to social 
expectations. Boys, on the other hand, 
show more concern for moral rules and 
for objective ethical principles. Boys are 
more likely to stress these general prin- 
ciples in talking about moral issues. They 
are also more likely to be guided by the 
values and principles they have adopted. 
The girl’s greater conformity, in contrast, 
stems not so much from the values she 
has espoused as from her greater orien- 
tation to the approval of others and from 
her greater sensitivity to the plight of 
those who may suffer from her behavior 
(Douvan, 1960). In judging the behavior 
of others, girls are more likely to con- 
demn behavior because it is personally 
irritating. Boys are more likely to base 
their indignation on general rules. Boys 
are also more willing than girls to be con- 
trolled by the rules they impose on others 
(Kohlberg, 1965b). 

Theoretical Expectations. Both the 
Freudians and the social-learning Ae- 
orists would expect these differences. The 
Freudians expect a more stringent an 
objective superego to develop in boys. 
The superego, we remember, deve ops 


from the resolution of the Oedipus com- 
plex. In coming to terms with this com- 
ple.x, the boy is spurred on by the actual 
threat of castration. The girl, on the 
other hand, is driven chiefly by a resent- 
ment for the mutilation that she has al- 
ready endured. The boy’s more urgent 
danger demands a more effective super- 
ego as a protection. From the girl’s less 
compelling fear we might expect a super- 
ego that is less tyrannical, less absolute, 
and more personal and relative. 

Tire theorists who stress social learn- 
ing point to our conspicuous folklore 
dealing with the vagaries of feminine 
logic, especially in moral matters. Not 
only is it more forgivable for a girl to 
decide moral issues in terms of her own 
feelings, but such perversities are often 
depicted as being cute, or delightfully 
feminine, if not actually attractive. 

Sex differences do not stop with 
moral objectivity. In giving up their de- 
pendence and in becoming responsible 
adults, girls and boys face different risks. 
When the girl fails to attain responsibil- 
ity, the trouble is most likely to be too 
much affection and control on the part 
of the parents. With the boy, the lack of 
a responsible attitude is most likely to 
come from too little authority and too 
little support on the part of the parents 
fBronfenbrenner, 1961b). 

Sex Role of Adults and Socmhzation 
of Children. Not only do boys differ from 
girls in moral matters, but men differ 
Lm women in their influence upon 
child morality. A number of the things 
that the mother does have been found 
to be related to the moral 
the child. The same is true for the fa- 
Jber-ractivities. But the things that count 
!n the mother's behavior are not the 
same as the things that count m the 
Sther's behavior. When ^ 
to in the home, boys tend to be less 
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aggressive. Girls arc unafFectcd. With re- 
spect to delinquency, surprising as it may 
seem, it is the father's kindliness that 
matters. Variations in nurturancc from 
mother to mother arc less important 
(Bandura and Walters, 1959). 

At first glance, this emphasis on the 
nurturance and affection provided by the 
father seems quite paradoxical. In many 
theories, the boy’s identification with the 
father is supposed to come from the lat- 
ter's power and prestige, and only sec- 
ondarily from love of the father, or from 
the pleasure of being in his company. But 
the child, in forming his image of the 
male role, does not rely exclusively on 
the experiences from his own home 
(Kohlberg, 1963b). ^Vh3le\■er the situa- 
tion in their ow-n homes, both boys and 
girls regard males as somewhat more for- 
midable than females. For j-oungcr chil- 
dren, transgression against a male is a 
much more serious matter than trans- 
gression against a female. In the wwld 
in general, these larger, deeper-voiced 
creatures, more freely indulging in m)‘s- 
tttious comings and goings, and more 
clearly linked with community activities 
are not to be taken lightly. And this gen’ 
eral impression is not upset even when 
by some accident the child’s own parents 
may have reversed these roles (Hartley 
19^). In the same way, the fatherless 
chOd may unhesitatingly depict the tyrni- 
cal family as having both father and 
mother-his own anomalous situation 
being considered beside the point 

t ™ 

mittci how henpecked, antomalically ac- 
qunes this general mantle of male pres- 
ge. Being thus adequately equipped 
deservedly or otherwise, he need'^S 
only conemtrate on the other ingredient 

Z 

Tin he must earn. There is 

"0 pervasive image of the lovinrHur- 


turant male to whicli he can lay easy 
claim. Tlicsc possibilities might account 
for the fact that it is the affection shown 
by the father, and not his dominance, 
that differentiates the socialized child 
from liis deliquent school male (Bandura 
and Walters, 1939). To account for the 
fact that variations in maternal affection 
arc less significant, wc might advance a 
similar explanation. Perhaps, here again, 
any female, no matter how liarsh and 
nagging she herself may be, can cash in 
on the stereotype of the tender, self- 
sacrifidng mother, 

INNER CONTROLS, CHARACTER, 
AND ■niE SCHOOLS 

The school, of course, is only one of 
several forces that affect the character of 
the student (V. Jones, 1960). Prominent 
among the other forces we must aclmowl* 
edge the home, willj its early training 
(Freud, Enlaon), the movies, tclev'ision 
programs, and other entertainment to 
which the child is exposed (Bandura and 
Walters, 1963b; Heinrich, 1961), the 
casual experience on the street and in the 
community (Livson and Nichols, 1957), 
and, of course, the intimate association 
with playmates, at home, in the street, 
and at school (Piaget, 1932). 

TJe School’s Access to the Inner 
Mechanisms 

Compared to the other agencies that 
P y a part, just how much access do 
trachers have to the controls that shape 
character? 

Rival Views from General Theory. 
If Freud or Erikson are right, much of 
e general shaping of character must 
hav-e occurred long before the child 
^°^cthing, of course, 

e o the teacher. Some identifications 
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must lx: (lc\-clopcd. Someone sliould still 
point the ss-ny to more adequate adoles- 
cent adjustments. But tlic child lias al- 
ready worked out Ins basic stjlc of deal- 
ing with his urges, his relations to others, 
and his relation to himself. 

OfBiand, it would seem that the 
cognitive theorists would attribute more 
influence to tlic school. If the cnix of 
morality lies in the intellectual concepts 
that the student is able to grasp, surely 
the school should be quite influential. 
According to Piaget and Kohlbcrg. more- 
over, the ideas that arc important to 
moral development do not really begin 
to dcsclop until early adolescence. If this 
is true, the teacher should have the whole 
elementar)* school pcriorl in which to 
dcs'clop moral character. 

But even here the picture is some- 
what confused. Arguing from theoretical 
considerations, Piaget (1932) would 
warn us not to lx: too hopeful. He specu- 
lates that the basic moral wncepts dc- 
velop not from overt instniction but from 
broad-ranging interaction with age mates. 
He doubts if adults can do much to 
ccleratc llic notions that arc thus mrm . 
Tlic little bit of evidence available, by 
the way, docs not always support tli«c 
speculations. If Piaget is right, we might 
expect that the greater the , 

social interaction, the greats the 
ment of moral concepts. ' 

turns out not to bo the ease (KoWteg. 
1953b). Perhaps the 

should be regarded with some degree 

''^'’sS-Kelr./oreerue-.tA— fe'o 

the School. With f hTte 

meehanisms I™,'* ,he sehool 

Z^runder a relative haudleap s^^_ 


may be under a rcia 

it turns to problems faced In 

sider, for .nstan 


teaching the prudent and proper regula- 
tion of sexual behavior. Contrast these 
problems with those we face in teaching 
an academic task, sucli as the expansion 
of the expression (a -{- b)^. In algebra 
the sequence of experiences is largely un- 
der our control. \Vc can easily program 
a series of tasks so as to maximize the 
likcliliood of success at each step. Not 
so witli sexual behavior. Primitive ani- 
mal make-up cares not whether we reply 
a- -b 6* or a" -f- lab -f b", but it does 
take a fiercely partisan position about the 
allcmalivcs in sexual behavior. The con- 
sequences of reinforcement which dif- 
ferentiate sexual restraint from sexual 
activity have strong physiological com- 
ponents and these completely elude the 
teacher's control. The consequences 
which differentiate an algebraic error 
from an acceptable response, on the other 
hand, arc almost entirely social and sym- 
bolic, and arc almost completely under 
the teacher’s control. Most of the alge- 
braic behavior will be under the teacher's 
eye and lie can apply as rigid a schedule 
of reinforcement as he chooses. This is 
not true for sexual behavior. In applying 
bis schedule of reinforcement to algebraic 
responses, the teacher encounters little 
competition from other people or other 
agencies. If other agencies do contest his 
decision about the adequacy of a re- 
sponse, the teacher has abundant prestige 
to bolster his position in these matters. 
In sexual behavior the teacher has no 
such monopoly of social reinforcement. 
Other people may readily comment on 
what the student does, or fails to do, in 
sexual matters. If such comments are at 
variance with those of the teacher, the 
latter can seldom pass as an unquestioned 
authority in matters of sex or romance. 
All in all, in each of the crucial factors 
in learning, the teacher is in a much 
more favorable position when he ad- 
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dresses himself to algebra than when he 

undertakes to bring about reasonable sex- 
ual restraint in the dcreloping teenager. 

Dependency and the Need for 

Affection 

To say that we should be reasonable 
in our aspirations is not to say that we 
have no influence at all. We are bound 
to have some effect. Perhaps by talcing 
thought we could do much more. At any 
rate, in an area as critical as this, we are 
hound to try. 

Eridence and considerations of hu- 
manity both surest that the teacher, in 
working for effective character, should 
strise mightily to meet the student’s need 
for attention, affection, and regard. The 
evidence comes partly from a few class- 
room experiments (Scars and HBgaid, 
1964) and partly from the general data 
in the field of parent-child relations. 
Some of the argument for generous ac- 
ceptance and affection would also come 
from the drive-reduction theory of learn- 
ing. ^Vllen the powerful need for affec- 
tion or attention remains unmet, sc%'etal 
things can happen. In the first place, the 
frustration of the unfulfilled need can 
gne rise to aggression. In giring way to 
this aggicssise urge— possibly by picking 
on some sounger child— the student may 
well force himself on the teacher’s atten- 
tion. Insofar as he succeeds in getting 
the teacher’s attention, his need to be 
noticed will be partially met. This need 
reduction constitutes reinforcement. If at 
that moment the student had been pidi* 
ing on a >oungcT chfld, this is the act 
that would be reinforced. Notice that 
each step in this unfortunate train of 
esents would hare been asoided if the 
student s need for attention or acceptance 
had been met in the fint place. 
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The Iheorists who stress direct re- 
inforcement would also warn us about 
the dangers in a harsh and punitive at- 
mosphere, The dangerous side effects, 
ironically enough, come from the fact 
that, at unpredictable times, the harsh- 
ness is bound to be allev’ialed and the 
persisting threat of punishment is bound 
to be reduced. The teacher may smile in 
spite of himself. This allesTarion of the 
grim atmosphere proWdes one of the 
most powerful kinds of reinforcement. 
Such inadvertent icinforcement will en- 
courage all acts being carried out at that 
moment, however desirable or undeii- 
able. Inadvertent reinforcement of this 
type would be less likely to occur if the 
general tone were more pleasant to be- 
gin with. 

The Teacher as a Model for 
Imitation or Identificab'oD 

The teacher is a potential model. 
Through one mechanism or another his 
character and behavior may be reflected 
in the activities of his students. To some 
extent, this may come from a genuine 
identification. The student may carry 
around some image of the teacher, and 
this image may function as an inner con- 
trol. The student’s behavior, on the other 
hand, may come from automatic, un- 
thinking imitation which is in no way 
dependent on a clear image of the 
teacher. Here we shall be concerned svith 
the teacher’s role as a model whether his 
influence as a model comes from identi- 
fication as an inner control or from the 
automatic functioning of imitation as an 
external force. 

Conditions Favoring iTnitafion. Peo- 
ple arc likely to imitate behavior that 
they see. Tlvis certainly is true for chil- 
dren {Bandura and Walters, 1963b) and 
also for adults (Berkowitz, 1964). Chil- 
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► Children’s Imitation of Behavior That Is Rewarded 

This study is based on 40 boys and 40 girls from 3 to 5 years of age. Each 
child Was assigned to one of the four groups. Three of the groups watched what 
seemed to be a television show of two boys playing together. 

In the scene presented to one group (aggressor-rervarded) one boy became 
very aggressive. He intenupted the play of the other, took the toys, and made 
off, happily, with the other boy’s toys and picnic treats. 

A second group (aggressor-punished) saw the same kind of aggression, but 
in this case the victim turned on the aggressor and trounced him. The aggressor 
was forced to sit coivering in a comer while the other boy resumed his play. 

A third group saw two boj-s in vigorous, nonaggressive play. 

A fourth group saw no "television” program. 

After the "television” program, each child spent 20 minutes in a room con- 
taining the articles that had appeared in the television programs. An experi- 
menter, also in the room, noted his activities. From these notes a record was 
made up showing the number of aggressive acts similar to those witnessed and 
the number of acts that were aggressivi; but different from those seen. 


Program Seen 


BOYS 

Number of aggressive acts 
performed that were 
similar to those seen 
Number of aggressive acts 
performed that were 
different from those seen 
Total number of aggres- 
sive acts 

GIRLS 

Number of aggressive acts 
performed that were 
similar to those seen 
Number of aggressive acts 
performed that were 
different from those seen 
Total number of aggres- 
sive acts 


Aggressor Aggressor 
Rewarded Punished 

16.2 7.8 

75.6 45.6 

91.8 53.4 

14.5 8.9 

44.1 44.7 

58.6 53.6 


Vigorous 

Play: No Controf 
Aggressor (No Program) 


10.0 (5.6) 

81.7 (62.0) 

91.7 (67.6) 

4.4 (4.9) 

36.7 (51.2) 

4I.I (56.1) 


soirncF- A Bandura. Dorothea Ross, and Sheila A. Ross, Vicarious and imitafrie learning. 
/ourn“W Abnormal and Social Psychology. 1963b, 67. 601-607. 
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dren are more likely to imitate behavioi 
portrayed by human beings than by car- 
toon characters, but they will imitate 
both. Boys are more likely to imitate a 
male model. For girls, the sex of the 
model is less important. 

A character in a play or television 
show has a better chance of being imi- 
tated if he is shown as being successful 
and if be is presented in a general at- 
mosphere of approval. A character who 
fails or who is punished or who is made 
to seem foolish will not be imitated. In- 
deed, this treatment of a character will 
lead children to avoid the acts he has 
portrayed even though they would ordi- 
narily behave in this fashion themselves. 

Behavior That May be Imitated. 
Most teachers will be reluctant to strike 
an artificial pose for the purpose of pre- 
senting an effective model. Such priggish 
behavior might in itself constitute an 
unfortunate model. The teacher should 
realize, however, that whatever his pres- 
ent make-up, he is likely to function as 
a model for an undetermined number of 
his pupils (Adelson, 1962). With respect 
to the major departments of his behavior, 
he might occasionally stop to ask if he 
would be happy to see a number of his 
students acting as he docs. 
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will be noticed and may be influential 
even when students fail to understand 
the issue at stake (Havighurst, 1962). 

The Problem of a Facade. It is com- 
forting to think of the moral good that 
we might accomplish merely by living up 
to our own moral ideals and without hav- 
ing to give deliberate thought about the 
impact of our behavior. Conversely, there 
may be some danger in putting on an 
act that is markedly at odds with our 
feelings- Presenting such an unnatural 
facade has been roundly criticized {Jer- 
sild, 1955; Rogers, 1961 ) as being ineffec- 
tive and somewhat immoral. This fear 
of an artificial facade, however, may be 
carried loo far, A teacher, in the face of 
some emergency, for instance, might well 
try to portray a calmness that he does 
not feel, sincerely hoping that his level- 
headedness might be imitated. For the 
same reason he may often show more 
forebearance or patience than his spon- 
taneous inclinations would dictate. 

The Male Teacher as a Model. 
Many children have very little association 
with 3 reasonable male model. On the 
one hand we hear about the upper mid- 
dle<lass home where the father is merely 
a weekend visitor. At the other extreme, 
we know of the occasional lower-class 


Without tij-ing to, the typical 
teacher can present an image of leason- 
able and unashamed decency and moral- 
ity in a world where this is often a scarce 
commodity. Going be>'ond this valuable, 
but unexciting morality which most of 
us can exemplify', the occasional teacher 
might present a model of outstanding 
moral courage, magnanimit>-, kindness, or 
duly. Students can hardly fail, for in- 
stance, to notice the teacher who speaks 
out on some issue in the face of certain 
censure or who makes some dramatic 
sacrifice of leisure or promotion in the 
interests of job or dut>-. Such modds 


matriarchal home where the only males 
in evidence are the cunent, but transient, 
boy friends of the female members of 
the household. For either group, the male 
teacher might provide a valuable addi- 
tional image of masculine behavior 
(Ostrovsky, 1959). 

It should be useful for both sexes, 
of coarse, to see men as a normal part 
of their daily lives. The presence of the 
male teacher, however, has been con- 
sidered especially important for boys. The 
special needs of boys may have been 
somewhat neglected in the current school. 
In the tjpical class most of the approval 
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►- Aspects of Adjustment Stressed by Men and Women 

As part of another investigation, 17 women and 22 men, all teaching in 
the same high school, were asked to nominate the three best-adjusted students 
in the school and the three poorest. They were then asked to give the character- 
istics of each student that led him to be named well-adjusted or poorly-adjusted. 


Percent of Teachers Mentioning a Ghen ' 
Area WAen Describing: 


Well-adjusted Poorly-adjusted 

Students Students 


Area Imoked Women Men Women Men 


General emotional and personal adjust- 
ment (mature, good judgment vs. 
show-off, unstable) 

Character control (good manners, hon- 
est, modest vs. unreliable, tale- 
bearer, liar) 

Social-interpersonal (good mixer, 

friendly, likes people vs. lone wolf, 
shy, stand-ofEsh) 

Cultural, academic attainment (ambi- 
tious, industrious, persistent vs. no 
goals, lazy) 

Ability and interests (ideas, creative vs. 
dull, slow to learn) 

SOURCE- H Beilin and Emmy Werner, Sex differences among teachers in the use of cri- 
teria of adjustmeht. Journal of Educational Psychology, I9?7, 48. 426-436. 


82.3 

100 

82.4 

81.8 

94.1 

72.7 

82.4 

63.6 

88.2 

77.3 

70.6 

63.6 

88.2 

72.7 

47.1 

63.6 

23.5 

18.2 

41.2 

18.2 


goes to girls (Meyer and Thompson, 

1956) . Boys, moreover, stand in need of 
a Special kind of support (Bronfenbren- 
ner, 1961b). And there is some evidence 
that male teachers are more likely to prj 
vide the needed emphasis on independ- 
ence and maturity (Beilin and Wewer, 

1957) . Female teachers are more likely 
to stress conformity and modesty. Fioa y, 
boys are more likely to imitate a male 
model, and the presence of a male model 
docs not reduce the imitative tendencies 
in girls. 


Models from Liferafure and Subject 
Matter. If we face some embarrassment 
in casting ourselves as models, we can, 
with good conscience and with tre- 
mendous relief, turn to the great and 
vivid models of hislory and literature. In 
contrast to the faltering and confusing 
images that wc ourselves may present, 
most of the inadvertent gauchcrics of 
these historical characters hare cither 
been deleted from the story’ or liavc been 
subordinated to a minor place in the 
total structure. Wc will hope, of course. 
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that literature or history- does not become 
a mere vehicle for moral preachments. 
But even when taught for its essential 
content, the material may well present 
some of its conspicuous characters as 
worthy models. 

W^e will be fortunate when we can 
find characters that exemplify the traits 
\vc have in mind and that do so with 
a minimum of confusion and hesitation. 
We should be careful, howeset, not to 
push this matter too far. Characters 
should still be presented in the round. 
As pointed out earlier, stylized caricatures 
or cartoon characters do not serve as com- 
pelling models. If literary characters are 
to functiorv as effective ideals, moreover, 
they may have to form some linl: with 
live people who have played a part in 
the student’s life. Obviously we cannot 
predict just which facet of the literary 
character will present this all importarrt 
link. It may be that some minor aspect 
of the hero resembles some characteristic 
of a father who is beloved but msuffi* 
cicntly available. The attraction may 
come, on the other hand, from the very 
contrast with some earlier idol who has 
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able amount of prestige. In all this, by 
the way, we should not hope for miracles. 
Wc must face the fact that students eX' 
posed to biographical materials do not 
always identify with the characters pre- 
sent^ (Lodge, 1956). 

In the bulk of our teaching ferv of 
us wtH be willing to distort the story in 
the hope of getting a more pointed 
moral. At times, however, particularly at 
the high school level, sve could use a 
literary work as a jumping off place for 
explicit discussion of moral concerns 
(Havighuist, 1962) . High school students 
are often interested in moral issues for 
their ovsTi sake and could well regard the 
occasional play or story chiefly as an il- 
lustration of a moral question. 

Developing Dseful Cognitions 

The development of cognitions ot 
moral notions is seen as important not 
only by those who lay chief stress on 
cognitions as the prime sources of moral 
control but also by Freudians and other 
psychoanalysbls who stress unconscious 
emotional drives. 


cruelly shown himself to have feet of 
clay. Smcc the particular link is so un- 
predictable, wc vYould be wise to see that 
each character b presented in some de- 
tail, in the hope that some one of his 


Rational VS. LTneonsezous Confrob. 
According to the psychoanalytical view, 
one of the chief problems in arranging 
for a rational morality is to bring more 
and more issues into the conscious court 


characteristics may act as a connection 
with an important person in the life of 
some child. 

In litciaturc, as in life, the effective 
model must Ijc successful. For young 
children, the success should be obvious 
and overt. The cight-ycar-old may not be 
impressed by the hero who loses the 
world but gains inner tranquility. Virtue 
should prosper in some tangible manner. 
Tlic character selected as a model should 
also be portrased m a generally approv- 
ing manner and should carry a reason- 


of the ego and thus to permit such prob- 
lems to be considered on their rational 
and practical merits. It is the ego and 
the ego alone that uses logic and rational 
thought in dealing with impulses and in- 
hibitions. As the Freudians would hasten 
to point out, of course, any major im- 
provement in this matter is beyond the 
teacher’s power or province, 

M the child faces new problems, 
howeicr, or, more accurately, as he faces 
new aspects of old problems, we may be 
able to help bim see tilings as matters for 
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rational consJclcration and not as tilings 
tliat must be settled by llic ill-considered 
“I ^^•ant it” of tbc id, or by a fearful, im- 
tiiinking “No!" on the part of tlic super- 
ego. 

Hie Freudian psyeliologist is not so 
naive as to suggest that once \vc ha\'C 
brought these issues before the ego all 
will lx: well. Morality, apart from sheer 
pmdcncc, counts for nothing with the 
ego. Tlic ease for morality will be de- 
pendably furthered only if tlic ego-ideal 
can successfully inten’cnc on behalf of 
behavior satisfactory to the superego. 

Clearly we can do something to help 
the cgo-idc.al in making its ease knosvn 
before a rational but hard-boiled ego, 
dcdicatctl to the interests of the id. We 
can make sure that there arc many 
worthy outlets or laudable courses of ac- 
tion that could be presented to the ego. 
It is not enough that the pupil see moral 
worth in becoming a priest or elergj'man. 
lie ought to see nobility in many <^fls 
and ought to be intrigued by the laud- 
able moral possibilities in plumbing, c- 
livcring mail, and protecting forests, e 
must see moral worth not only in rou me 
obedience but also in occasiono re 
sistance. 

Intrinsic Usefulness of Moral 
Concepts 

For tl.e Freudian 
place of moral concepts, altlioug 

Unt. takes second pbeerathym. 

tional forces at work- coeni- 

«-orist, on the ctlrer hand, them 

tive stnrctures are t develop, or 

of moral charaettn ^ ‘ j character 

fail to develop, the sue“*t 

of the child J the elementary 

Toward t interest m 

school we find appear in moral 

theoretical issues as tli y PP 


matter (Kohlbcrg, 1963a). With or 
without the teacher’s stimulation, chil- 
dren will think and argue about what is 
right or fair or what one ought to do 
under certain circumstances. In these dis- 
cussions with themselves or with others, 
children could well use concepts and 
ideas to help them label and structure 
their spontaneous notions and perhaps to 
help them bolster or refine their ama- 
teur theories. Although the actual words 
may nc\'cr be used, many of the discus- 
sions will resolve around the concept of 
reciprocity in obligations, the idea of 
implied contracts, the idea of objectivity 
in the application of moral mles, and 
around the ultimate basis of moral de- 
mands. Insofar as a student is already 
familiar svith these abstractions and their 
labels, perhaps from other contexts, he 
should more readily reach out to use 
them in thinking about moral issues. He 
should also find the more precise abstrac- 
tions immensely rewarding in enabling 
him to sharpen In's own groping insights. 

Whatever our limitations in other 
areas of moral instruction, we should 
surely be able to help supply the intel- 
lectual tools for the efficient manipula- 
tion of ideas having to do with morality. 

As in the area of personal adjustment 
(Chapter 13), this may be the area in 
which the school can mov-e most freely 
and for which it has unique responsibili- 
ties not to be delegated to other agencies. 

Direct Experience in Moral Training 

In the business of running a school 
or a class, there are endless occasions 
during which pupils are involved in moral 
issues, either in accepting rulings, m dis- 
cussing them, or in actually formulating 
policies and decisions. The teacher can 
do much either to intensify or to mini- 
mize these experiences. At the very least. 
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in dealing with whatever issues are un- 
der consideration, he can use casual 
guidance and reinforcement toward more 
enlightened and more responsible be- 
havior. Going further, he may deliber- 
ately encourage student participation and 
responsibility in many aspects of the 
classroom work, hoping to provide real- 
life experiences that may generate more 


socialized behavior and a more informed 
moral judgment. Here, of course, the 
teacher must remember his own ultimate 
responsibility for everything that is done 
in these real-life activities. He should re- 
member also that some of the outcomes 
of these immature activities may be hard 
to defend. Punishments decreed by these 
jm'enfle tribunals, for instance, are often 


Incidental vs. Dramatic Approaches in Producins a Favorable 
Attitude 

Prior to undergoing a nine-day period of survival training, groups of air- 
crewmen were giveri different indoctrinations to a new survival ration, made of 
a pemmican-like mixture. For this experiment, the men were divided into six 
poups of from 40 to 70 men each, each group being given a different kind of 
maoctnnation. 

“’'V’ •''' =ns"''reii » quEStionnaire indi- 
cating how well they liked the rations, how many bars of it had been eaten 

SwoaI^ouV andr““d A sale of re/eefion or disUH 

was worked out, and an index of each man’s reiection rate was computed 


Approach Used in Orientation 


Re;>cfion Rates 
Fo/fowfng Dif- 
ferent Approaches 


he held 

™ely .wianed ration as 
told ’»'■ B) b„. no, 

n. »onld be med, hot ,„„e 

to one “ ■” »• B"* emdanation 

made (araS "'’b"”*””' Instmctor ale ration and 

.™ 'c,orrlfdT.iSm‘Xr^ A was s^Ln., 


21.9 

25.6 

26.6 
27.7 
29.2 

31.9 

32.9 
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almost unbelievably harsh. For the bright 
students, more capable of deriving de- 
pendable principles from their experi- 
ences, such real-life experiences seem to 
be valuable. For the less able, the value 
is questionable (V. Jones, ]960>. 

In the field of direct instruction, the 
teacher may at times deliberately arrange 
for situations that call for courage, re- 
straint, or big-heartedness. He may be 
able to arrange for a graduated curricu- 
lum, steadily increasing the stress to be 
endured, the temptation to be overcome. 
Here he can employ the techniques of 
shaping-up, reinforcing early behavior 
that is merely in the right direction, and 
gradually becoming more and more de- 
njanding in the behavior that he will 
accept. In such attempts at direct train- 
ing there is some evidence of better re- 
sults when the special experience is made 
an unobtrusive and incidental aspect of 
the general program. In the military situ- 
tion, results are less fortunate when the 
authorities make a big thing of the new 
stressful or tempting experience and 
when they accompany it by sales talks 
and conspicuous models (Torrance and 
Mason, 1958). 

Overt Discussion of Character 
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Herbert Read (I960), maintaining that 
true morality must always be spontaneous 
or almost automatic. In the truest kind 
of morality. Read would say, we must 
act so that the left hand knoweth not 
what the right hand doeth. At the other 
extreme, we have Piaget’s (1932) empha- 
sis on moral judgment. In the truly adult 
morality, Piaget visualizes the person 
making a deliberate choice between rival 
values and in so doing being influenced 
by his idea of himself as a moral person. 

Most people, presumably, will see 
some value in both positions. For much 
of the day-by-day behavior that has im- 
portant moral aspects, many people 
would prefer unthinking spontaneity. For 
one thing, life is more efficient when 
these smiles of greeting, these casual ex- 
pressions of interested concern, these 
minor acts of aid or rescue, are given in 
automatic, spontaneous fashion. More 
important, however, any evidence of 
studied calculation in these matters might 
reduce their moral acceptability. Most of 
us would experience a change of attitude 
on learning that the person who had 
listened to our remarks with such charm- 
ing interest was really practicing an as- 
signment on “taking an interest in what 
other people say.” An excessive concern 
over the question of whether or not I 


In exposing children to real-life sit- 
uations that involve moral problems, the 
teacher may spend little or no time in 
the actual direct discussion of moral 
matters. Overt lessons on moral issues, 
however, do imply such direct discus- 
sions. Here we have in mind talk about 
attitudes, character, values, tolerance, and 


the like. ... 

Disagreement about the Direct Ap- 
proach. There is a tremendous amount 
of disagreement about the prohlenr of di- 
rect instruction in morality. At the one 
extreme, we find the position of Sir 


am being a good child in this or that 
matter would betoken the prig. 

Conversely, there are crucial situa- 
tions in which a purely automatic act 
\vould also seem to be the actual nega- 
tion of true moral behavior. In some 
circumstances, unthinking behavior which 
we judged to be correct would not bring 
the same moral approval as a similar act 
resulting from a genuine moral argument 
rvithin the person. 

To some extent this dilemma may 
be partially resolved bj’ choosing tlie early 
years for concentrated attention on the 
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automatic performance of uncontrovenial 
moral acts and waiting until later for the 
emphasis on responsible moral judgnaent. 
According to Piaget (1952) and Kohl- 
berg (1963a), the young child still lachs 
the cognitive or moral structure that 
would enable him to deal with these 
matters demanding reflection. In the 
early stages, while he is forming his im- 
mature ideas of right and wrong, he is 
at the mercy of authority and the ap- 
proval of adults anyhow. Since those 
early ideas, hy accident or by design, are 
formed in a purely arbitrary way, and 
since any standards, good or bad, that he 
does accept are accepted in an automatic 
manner, we may as well arbitrarily shape 
his ideas and standards toward automatic, 
moral decency. By incidental approaches 
we may get the pupil to behave in a mote 
adequate fashion without his knowing 
that he is doing so. Later on, however, 
as more adequate cognitive and moral 
structures become available to the child, 
we can ask him to wrestle with such 
questions as personal loyalty versus pub- 
lic good, or the limits of moral responsi- 
bility. 

Aspects of the Direct Approdch. A 
large number of specific approaches have 
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(V. )ones, 1960), and if the self-concept 
of each student is sturdy enough to stand 
the risk of modification (Francis, 1962). 

A student who sees himself as a reason- 
ably worthy person may be fairly willing 
to “try on” new attitudes. His classmate 
who doubts his owm essential worth may 
hesitate to take any risks with an ego 
that is already tottering. 

SUMMARY 

True character calls for the develop- 
ment of inner controls which will func- 
tion when no one is looking. A sense of 
guilt, often overtly expressed as self- 
blame, is one such control. In Freudian 
theory this guilt develops along with the 
superego. ^Vhen not too intense it works 
to keep the child from doing mong. 
When overstiong it may be forced to 
take on unpredictable disguises. For the 
Hullian, guilt serves chiefly as a drive- 
state that can be reduced by proper con- 
duct. With this reduction of guilt comes 
reinforcement of the preceding behasior. 
Other learning theorists hold that the 
avowal of guilt is built up by the re- 
wards that often follow confession. 

Cognitive theorists stress the differ- 


been tried in the attempt to improve 
character. Some of these approaches have 
required students to deal directly with 
important moral and ethical issues. In 
one investigation at the college level, 
students replied to a letter witten by a 
man who knesv he had only six weeks to 
live but who felt little physical distress 
(Toch and Cantril, 1957), As another 
device for bringing the problem of values 
and obligations into sharp focus, teachers 
have used illustrations from actual court 
cases (Miller, 1937). 

In these direct approaches we will 
expm more success if the general morale 
ot the class is high, if personal adjustment 
01 each student is at a reasonable le\-el 


eoce between primitive, childish guilt 
and the more intellectual adolescent self- 
criticism. The latter calls for a clear 
awareness of many issues and the ability 
to see the moral problems in objective 
fashion. It also involves an urge to rec- 
tify the wrong. 

Ses'cral theories attach much signifi- 
cance to identification, regarding it as a 
direct moral agent or as a force that 
leads the child to imitate others. Identi- 
fication with the parent of the same sex 
is often stressed. But identificab’on with 
the home in general may also be impoi- 
tant. For many, the related phenomenon 
of imitation is a problem to be explained. 
The proponents of direct reinforcement. 
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however, take imitation at its face value 
and use it as an important explanation 
of much social and moral behavior. 

Inner controls are developed through 
the work of some forces, found chiefly in 
the home. Parental warmth is related to 
the development of strong inner controls. 
Punishment has no such relation. Per- 
haps children merely imitate the con- 
sideration shown by parents. Perhaps the 
warmth facilitates identification. Guilt 
feelings are linked to parental anxiety and 
to conditional love. They are often 
evoked more strongly from mere exposure 
to temptation than from actual wrong- 
doing. Self-criticism, as a control, de- 
velops with fair uniformity, in spite of 
the varying child-rearing practices. Al- 
though boj’s are much more obstreperous 
in much outward behavior, they often 
have more compelling inner controls. 
This is in line with Freudian theory and 
with social expectation. Girls may get 
too much affection and support, boys too 
little. Children often react to the stereo- 
type of the male or the female and not 
to the behavior they observe in their own 
homes. 

In developing inner controls, the 
school may be handicapped compared to 

SUGGESTIONS FOR 
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some other agencies. It enters the picture 
after much has already happened and has 
control of only a small part of the rele- 
vant reinforcement. But the teacher can 
have some important effects. To achieve 
these he should provide an atmosphere 
of warmth and acceptance. He will also 
serve as an effective model, especially 
when his behavior is successful and ap- 
proved. The male teacher can provide a 
useful model when the child’s world is 
almost male-less. Male teachers do stress 
unique and different values. The teacher 
will make use of the models in history 
and literature. 

The school should be able to de- 
velop the moral concepts considered so 
important by some theorists. Those con- 
cepts should be developed in a rich back- 
ground providing many illustrations. In 
the classroom there are intrinsic moral 
issues that provide practice. Others could 
be provided. Case studies from law courts 
might be useful. Overt discussion of 
moral matters should be useful, espe- 
cially for older students. In this, of 
course, there is some danger of priggish- 
ness. The more direct approaches are 
likely to be most effective for the well- 
adjusted student. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Spend some time in observing cbfl. 
dren at play Bring in brief descnpliom of 
mctdcnls that illustrate as many as possible 
ot the following conditions-. 

A. Misdeed followed by nostatcmcnl or evi 

dence ol sclf-bbmc. 


(1) It is your impression that the child 

really had no guilt feeling 

(2) It is your impression tliat the guilt 
feelings were so intense that they 
could not be admitted 

B. Misdeed followed by distorted or modi- 
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ficd expression of self-blame. 

( 1 ) Spontaneous denial of blame 

( 2) Blaming someone else 

(3) Alibi 

(•i) Admitting d«;d by disclaiming in- 
tention (accident) 

(5) Boastful admission (“Do it again.”) 

C. Fairly natural admission of fault. 

(1) With no overt apologj* 

( 2) With simple apolog)’ (“I’m $on>'.”) 
(5) Apology and spontaneous attempt 

to take care of trouble 

(4) More deliberate decision to rectify 
or make restitution 

D. Discussion of rules showing 

(1) Belief that rules arc inflexible 

(2) Willingness to consider changing 
rules to suit personal convenience 

E. Comment on any differences in age, sex, 
or presumed social background that seem 
to go along with the trends that may 
appear. 
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2. Outline a talk to parents on “The 
School’s Responsibilit)' for Character Edu- 
cation.” 

3. Comment on the rival theories as de- 
veloped in this chapter. 

A. Which theory is favored by the author 
of the text? 

B. Do you find yourself favoring one gen- 
eral theory rather than another? If so, try 
to get at 

(1) Your reasons — previous convic- 
tion? general plausibility? evidence 
from investigations? 

(2) If not, try to describe your over- 
all position. 

4. Briefly outline the kind of character 
you would like to see in a child. Describe the 
ideal home for des’eloping this character. 
Justify each of your recommendations by 
reference to data or theoretical principles. 



CHAPTER 11 


► ^Morals and Society: Defect in 
Behavior and in Attitude 


Dcfccth-c cliaracter is a serious matter 
both to the person himself and to his 
immediate associates. At times the evils 
almost begin and end with the harm 
done to the person himself and to those 
in close touch with him. At times, horv- 
escr. defects in character take on a broad 
swial significance, threatening the disrup- 
tion of social institutions and suggesting 
the need for concerted social action. It is 
the problems faced by the teacher in 
these areas that we now consider. 


DEUNQUENCY 

“ .5'“* <■“' dan 

bout the appalling amount of delht- 
qucnc,- in our j oung people. It is ddBcult 
to Inme uhethet or not the actual pic. 
lute a, black as the mote vocal ,c 
poitcs vrould base us bclimc. cs S 

are bared largely on the 
2S’ 


brought before the authorities. But these 
official figures may represent as fesv as 2 
pCTcent of all actual delinquencies (Mur- 
phy and others, 1946). If better police 
methods raised this figure to 3 percent, 
the result would be an apparent increase 
of 50 percent in the delinquencj' rat^ 
even though the actual delinquency rate 
changed not at all. After making allow- 
ance for these problems, howeser, in- 
sesti^tors claim that juvenile delin- 
quency really is on the increase and is 
becoming more \-icious (Gibbens, 1961; 
Sadder and Beam. 1961; Teeters and 
* 1959). Both journalistic accounts 

and sober in\-cstigation (Wnkens, 1963) 
sugpst, moreover, that delinquency can 
no longer be considered merely a product 
o pos-erty and slums. It is moving across 
the tracks into the wealthier neighbor- 
iKx^s and it may actually be increasing 
wth the improvement in the standard 
of living (United Nations, 1960). 
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Classroom Cheating 

Immorality and disregard for rules is 
brought home to the tcaclicr when he 
faces the problem of classroom clicating. 
Wherever investigations have been car- 
ried on, a certain amount of cheating 
has been discostrred. Older students ha\*c 
definite ideas of which sort of cheating 
is clearly to be condemned {using notes 
in an examination) and which practices 
arc to be winbed at (getting information 
about a quiz just taken by a difTercnl 
section) (Anderson, 1957). Tlicrc is 
some fear, however, that students arc be- 
coming less and less concerned about the 
immorality of cheating and arc influenced 
merely by cxpcdicncj' (Trabiic, 1962). 


Background and Dynamics 

Since delinquency is an extreme 
form of moral deficit, we should 
to see the general principles of socializa- 
tion clearly at work in this area. When 
we look at the home of the delinquent, 
whether he comes from the slums or the 
suburbs (Glucck and Glueck, 1962), we 
find the harsh or indifferent parents and 
also, at times, the ineffectual 
more frequently, the father with itl e 
warmth or affection. 

In the study of delinquency we also 
find the same rival theories that have 
been advanced to account for general 
moral defect. Delinquency has been ah 
tributed to lack of Mentification or to 
unorthodox identification; to “8- 

nitivc defect in parent 
to displaced aggression; and to 
learning arising from the models pre 
en™d and the reinforcement supplied. 
Some of these general theories, of couGe, 

LTfor modification or elaboration when 

applied to delinquency. 


Delinquency and Family Identifica- 
tion. In the prevention of delinquency, 
the kind of identification that counts 
most is not so much identification with 
the same-sex parent as identification with 
the home in general. It is this family 
identification that most clearly distin- 
guishes between the delinquent and the 
nondclinqucnt (Bandura and Walters, 
1959). Tlic delinquent has little grasp of 
the salucs that are important to his own 
family. Certainly he has no vivid sense 
of commitment to these values. This 
failure to identify with the family is also 
tjqjical of the child who fails to confess 
his misdeeds and also of the child who 
docs not feel any self-blame when he is 
clearly at fault. 

Surprisingly enough, family identi- 
fication, so clearly linked to other aspects 
of morality, turns out to have no relation 
to the tendency to resist temptation un- 
der laboratory conditions (Kohlberg, 
1965b). When deliberately exposed to 
temptation in a contrived test, the chil- 
dren wl )0 strongly identify are just as 
likely to cheat as those who have little 
feeling for family values. 

We cannot be sure about the ex- 
planation for this discrepancy, or, in- 
deed, about the basic link between family 
identification and the lack of delin- 
quency. Certainly we must, not assume 
that the identification is the thing that 
actually prevents delinquency. Perhaps 
some other factor (interesting and inter- 
ested parents) is the cause of both. Per- 
haps the factor that reduces delinquency 
does whatever it does by keeping children 
away from situations where they would 
be tempted into delinquency. If identi- 
fying children were actually subjected to 
temptation, as in the laboratory situation, 
they may yield just as readily as other 
children. Perhaps family identification 
does exert a pull in real life, but has less 
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impact in the laboratory situabon. A 
child on the verge of a delinquent act, 
for instance, might well visualize some 
other member of the family in a similar 
situation and might wonder how that 
person would act. When being observed 
for his ability to withstand temptation, 
however, the child is usually in a fairly 
contrived situation — disguised of course, 
but still artificial. He may never visualize 
other family members in this artificial 
situation and would hence have no clear 
model on which to base his conduct (Fig. 
11 . 1 ). 

Delinquency and Cognitive Defect. 
Theorists such as Rolceach, Piaget, and 
Kohlberg (Chapter 10) would stress the 
fact that the delinquent clearly lacks ade- 
quate cognitive controls. And much of 
the evidence (Bandura and Walters, 
1959; Glueck and Glueck, 1950) suggests 
that this lack is his outstanding charac- 
teristic. In moral notions, delinquents re- 
semble much younger children. Like 
younger children, they are susceptible 
chiefly to fear and to immediate punish- 
ment. The delinquent is remarkably de- 
ficient in self-criticism. If things go 
wrong, it is never his fault. He has a dis- 
torted picture of his own powers and no 
true appreciation of the probable conse- 
quences of various acts. He retains the 
tremendous egocentricism of the joungcr 
child. When given a choice between a 
small, immediate reward and a much 
larger one that might come later, he 
shows a preference for the small, imme- 
diate reward (Mischel. 1961). Deferred 
gratification is not for him. 

Delinquency and Aggression. Very 
often the delinquenc)' that brings the 
boy into court and thus gets him classi- 
fied as a delinquent contains some cle- 
ment of aggression. For girls, of course, 
this is not so true. Girls are not so likely 
to turn up in court, and when thej' do. 
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the charge is more likely to be sexual 
delinquency. 

In earlier Freudian theor>', and in 
the earliest social-learning treatment 
(Dollard and others, 1959), aggression 
was regarded as a product of frustration. 
Aggression developed only when some 
basic urge was thwarted. Later, in his 
treatment of the death instinct, Freud 
revised his views to include a^ession as 
a primitive urge. The revised vfew saw 
aggression as originally directed to the 
self, and aimed, indeed, at the destruc- 
tion of the self. In an unloved, neglected 
infant, it is held, this death instinct 
might actually triumph. With the great 
majority of infants, however, this death 
urge is held in check by the positive 
energy of the id. As the child grows, this 
aggressive energ>’ is directed to a succes- 
sion of targets. First displaced toward 
parents, or to one of the parents (Oedi- 
pus complex), it is then fearfully re- 
directed, partially to the self (guilt) and 
partially to others who may represent 
parents. The established social order, 
with its police and imposing property 
owners, may be an attractive substitute 
for parents, and if is often to these at- 
tractive targets that the delinquent’s di- 
verted hostility is energetically directed. 

The social-learning theorists have re- 
tained their view that aggression is the 
product of frustration and in so doing 
have encountered a good deal of crili- 
asm. fn general, this theory' has seemed 
to claim too much. Very frequently, it 
is true, frustration docs lad to an in- 
crase in the agor of the responses. If 
your first nudge docs not open the door, 
the next push is more energetic. And, 
obviously, an incrasc in wgor may 
change an otherwise gentle response— a 
pat on the had, into something that 
might radily seem aggressor. 

It is also true that a child fmstrated 
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in one activity will typically do some- 
thing else. But it is hard to say just 
what that something else will be. He 
may attack someone. But he may also 
do something quite different. He may 
try an ingenious method of surmounting 
the fmstration. He may cry or call for 
his mother. He may resort to some dis- 
tracting solace such as thumb sucking or 
masturbation. Just which of these things 
he will do depends on which responses 
he has learned to make before the frus- 
tration occurs. If he has already been re- 
warded for vigorous marching to music, 
then he may turn to that in the face of 
se\ere frustration. If, earlier, he has had 
some success from ffghting or from cry- 
ing, he may fight or cry. 

The theory also seems to be too ex- 
treme when it claims that frustration is 
the sole cause of aggression. One of the 
surest ways to instigate aggression is not 
to frastrate a person but rather to launch 
a direct attack on him (Buss, 1961). 

Like the Freudians, the proponents 
of social-learning theory believe that 
much delinquency comes from displaced 
aggression. The delinquent has learned 
not to attack his parents or people who 
closely resemble them. As he moves to- 
ward people who show less resemblance 
to his parents, however, his hosUlity is 
more likely to break through and to be 
expressed in some overt act. 


Delinquency as Direct Learn 
High delinquency areas seldom f 
much to stimulate constructive acti 
or wholesome recreation. There is i 
ness, fmstration, hopelessness, and m 
opportunity for furtive activity to 
nothing of countless examples, and o 
mstmction. m the ciiminal arts Acc 
«ng to some sociological theories, in 1 
this general environment is the actual 

d^loniblc conditions provide an nutic 
Hic more important inner mcehanisn 


To the proponents of direct rein- 
forcement, it is not surprising that de- 
linquency de\’elops in settings such as 
these. We are certainly not surprised 
when children grosving up in aggressive, 
primitive groups take on the hostile quali- 
ties they see portrayed. Similarly, we 
should not he surprised to see a child 
in our society take on the characteristics 
of his home or subculture. His parents, in 
administering frequent physical punish- 
ment, provide an early model of physical 
aggression. On the street he sees high- 
prestige figures engaging in violent ag- 
gression, and, too often, gaining admira- 
tion and material goods in the process. 
In some areas these models are seldom 
punished. Under these conditions chil- 
dren are exceedingly likely to imitate the 
delinquent acts they see. 

Once entered upon, delinquent be- 
havior is bound to bring a great deal of 
reinforcement. Detection and punish- 
ment is sporadic and often comes long 
after the event. Meanwhile there are the 
inevitable and powerful reinforcements 
from the thnil of successful risk taking 
and from being taken seriously by one’s 
fellovvs. After all, much as we may lament 
the fact, many delinquent acts are fun. 

ey bring a host of the effectance re- 
sults (mite, 1960) that meet powerful 
needs in most people. A boy gets in- 
CTOtmg results when he throws snow- 
balls at top hats, sends in a false alarm 
u ® actually sets fire to 

a building. Behavior that is so regularly 
reinforced and so sporadically punished 
may be extremely hard to extinguish. 


THie Prevention and Cure of 
Delinquency 


n,« ^ extensive and so sen- 

om K de hnqucncy is bound to attract a 

\Vi? (Wilkins, 1961; 

Wrlmcr, 1959). A small volume is re^ 
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impossible to know which particular 
facet should receive the credit. 

In the famous Cambridge-Somervflle 
attempt to curb delinquency (McCord 
and McCord, 1959), the emphasis was 
placed on intensive counseling. Potential 
delinquents were located and half of 
them were counseled systematically, 
whereas the rest of the boys were left to 
their own devices. Both groups were fol- 
lowed through the years and into adult- 
hood. To the disappointment of every- 
one, there was no dependable differences 


qucncy on the part of the treated group 
as on the part of the untreated controls. 

As wc point out at the end of this 
chapter, there is some doubt that schools 
or school-like agencies provide the answer 
for the management of behavior that is 
about to break forth in delinquency. Co- 
operative arrangements with other groups 
may hold more promise. 

PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION 

No one needs to be reminded about 


in the delinquency rate of the two groups. 

The School and Delinquency. Some 
recent studies from the United Kingdom 
(Dell, 1963) have held that a good 
school acts as a detenent to delinquency. 
In his own study in Belfast, Dell found 
a conelation between poor schools and a 
high delinquency rate. Both of these fac- 
tors, however, as might be expected, are 
related to the general quality of the 
neighborhood, men the inBuence of 
poverty is ruled out, the conelation drops 
from .56 to .29. If other common factors 
were also ruled out we might expect fur- 
ther reduction in the relation. The rela- 
tion may come from the fact that the 
same factors responsible for good schools 
m the first place (interested parents, able 
children, favorable physical sunound- 
ings) might in themselves work for a 
reduction in delinquency. 

In Dell’s study, the schools, pie- 
mmably made no concerted attack on 
the problem of delinquency. A group of 
mv«l, gators, working Washin^on, 
D.C., attempted to see what could he 
done by working thiough the schools 
(Tait and Hodges, 1962). Special work 
ors m one school were assigned to woik 
closcl^y with potential delinquents In 

=nothe, school them was no sth eifort 

llcte again, wc find a grim failure. There 
Pethaps more, deS 


the problems of racial and minority dis- 
crimination. Such problems form a con- 
spicuous part of our thinking, both with 
respect to education and to the whole 
realm of social relations. In contrast to 
the problem of delinquency, prejudice as 
an evil is not especially acute in the 
school-age population. It is true that 
students of all ages do come to adopt 
the discriminatory attitudes of their eld- 
ers. But typically they are no worse than 
their elders in this respect, and often they 
are less rigid in their discriminatory be- 
liefs. In contemplating more enlightened 
social measures, it is chiefly the bigotry 
of parents that we must fear. But preju- 
dice and discrimination does exist in our 
students and is one of the problems that 
we face. 

Aspects of Prejudice 

Beliefs about other people can be 
true (almost everyone in England drives 
on the left side of the road) or false (al- 
most all Jews have an exceptional flair 
for finance). These beliefs, true or false, 
niay be regarded merely as amusing per- 
veni les (English traffic customs) or as 
mildly enviable traits (Italians are good 
singen; Hunganan women are beautiful) 
or as something to be condemned, feared, 
or scorned. 



CHAPTER 11 DEFECTS 

Exalting One’s Own Group. For the 
most part, of course, we are rather un- 
likely to attribute enviable traits to other 
groups. We are much more likely to in- 
terpret any differences, real or imaginary, 
as being in our favor. In interpreting real 
or fancied differences in our own favor, 
we make good use of selective attention 
and selective recall. Jewish students, Ne- 
gro students, and undifferentiated stu- 
dents, for instance, hearing accounts of 
the achievements of different ‘‘census 
groups” will note and remember the 
achievements of their own group (Gus- 
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tafson, 1957). Much of this effect may 
come from the pre-existing structure (See 
Chapter 6) into which the ego-favoring 
material fits (Fit^eraJd and AusubcJ, 
1963). When this effect does operate it 
appears to be more typical of minority 
groups than of the dominant group. 

Along with selective perception and 
recall there is the group pride, or group 
respect, that leads any subgroup (Negro 
or white, Jewish or gentile), to consider 
its orwi members as basically superior to 
the members of other groups. Members 
of the dominant ^vhite group, by the w’ay, 


^Attending to the Achievements of One’s Own Group 

The students in this investigation were in grade ten in a large high school 
in Ohio. To get three comparable groups, a Negro student was first chosen. A 
search was then made for a Jewish student of the same sex, age, and intelligence 
and for a comparable white, non-Jewish student. The procedure was repeated 
until there were sixteen such trios, making three groups of sixteen students each. 

All forty-eight students studied an account of contributions made to Amer- 
ican culture. The contributions of Negroes, Jews, and of white gentiles were.all 
stressed. Prior to the study of this material, the students were given a pretest 
dealing with the achievements of each of the three groups. The same test was 
given after the period of study, and again after a lapse of three weeb. The results 
show, first, how much the students gained after reading the material, and, sec- 
ond, What percentage of the material they retained over a period of three weeks. 

Amount That Each Group Learned (and Remembered) about Each Tone. 
(The first number under each topic gives the amount learned after one reading. TIic 
second number, in parentJicses, gives the per cent retained after a lapse of three weeks.) 

Topics 


Groups 

White. Gentile Students 
Jewish Students 
Negro Students 


Achievements 
of White, Gentiles 


Achievements 
of Jews 


Achievements 
of Negroes 


6.1 

(57%) 

7.9 

(54%) 

7.S 

4.4 

(21%) 

6.1 

(58%) 

4.3 

3.5 

(51%) 

5.8 

(59%) 

9.7 


(ii'i) 
(6S-1) 

.0U«CE- Luc, lie Custjto, ReletIm.Wp bcmn-i, elMc srmp mmbentup and Ihe jc- 
SiS ot selected hets perMinms to Ar.et.can httlonr and cnltn.e, /ontna/ cf f.daca- 
tiondl Sociology, 1957, 31, 49-56. 
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aie often amazed to leam that a Negro 
student regards Negroes as superior to 
white people (Greenberg and others, 
19?7a), The bewildered white student is 
often inclined to consider this brash 
claim to be ovcrcompensalion, or mere 
whistling in the dart*. 

This moderate chausinism may be 
the beginning of prejudice, but it is a 
long way from the sort of discrimination 
or intolerance that most people find dis- 
turbing. Many of us, in fact, would re- 
gard this prideful ethnocentrism as rather 
wholesome in moderate doses. We are 
not unduly distressed to learn that 
Na\-ajo Indians or the members of some 
other disUnctive group regard themselves 
as the people. 

The Underdog Fector. Ethnocentric, 
disparaging siess's arc most htcly to be 
considered as serious prejudice when they 
arc directed to some group that has al- 
ready suffered because of those saess-s. No 
outraged protest is likely to arise when 
most Scotsmen are accused of being par- 
simonious. The same charge made against 
Jews, howa'cr, might be nesved in a 
different light. Scotsmen have seldom 
been \ictimized. There arc fc^v demon- 
strations to protest when landlords dis- 
criminate against students (considered as 
one undifferentiated group) or against 
families with small children (again, all 
such families being treated as a group). 
Disaimination against Negroes, as Ne- 
groes, howeser, does arouse violent feel- 
ings of disapproval. 

In trying to reduce the amount of 
prqudice m our students, howe\-er, we 
need wony \eiy little about these fine 
shades in structure of prejudice. We mil 
do well to concentrate on beliefs and at- 
titudes that play a substantial part in 
daj bj-day tlioughts and that could Wd 
to unacceptable distress to subsUntial 
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numbers of people. We will be less con- 
cerned about a casual belief (Athabascan 
Indians don’t go in for bathing) that, 
howcs'CT questionable in fact, and how’- 
es'Cr disparagingly directed to a whole 
minority group, still plays little part in 
the student’s thoughts and certainly 
threatens no great sorrow to a group al- 
ready badly treated. 

To the United States, studies of prej- 
udice have dealt preponderantly with 
negative feelings, or discriminatory prac- 
tices, directed toward Jesvs or Negroes. 
To a lesser extent the studies also in- 
clude such minority groups as Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, and people from Orien- 
tal countries. 

The Coitelales of Prejudice 

Students in our schools readily ac- 
quire the ethnic beliefs and attitudes 
prevalent in their community. Anti-Negro 
feeling is especially marked in the less- 
favored economic groups, although, in 
some regions, students from wealthy 
homes (Young and others, 1960) also 
display marked prejudice. The more si- 
cious kinds of beliefs are also more 
pre\-alent among the less educated groups, 
but many kinds of a\ersions and hesita- 
tions are equally prominent in the ranks 
of the better educated. Ses-ere prejudice 
is more marked in rural than in urban 
areas (Lehmann, 1962), If anti-Negro 
feelings predominate in the community, 
the sexes share these attitudes equally 
(Young and others, 1960), WTren there 
IS only moderate anti-Negro feeling, how- 
ever, it is more likely to be found in 
males (Lehmann, l%2) . In southern 
communities, women are likely to be- 
come less ethnocentric as they go through 
college. Men in the same communities, 
on the contrary, may become more ethno- 


AND PERSONAL 
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centric with college. In general, the more 
prejudiced students come from ovcrcon- 
trolling Iiomes. Tlicir parents arc more 
likely to feel inadequate, and these pa- 
rents use their own parents as models to 
be followed. Tlic prejudiced students feel 
soiT>- for themselves and consider that life 
has not given them an even break. 

Tlie factors that are typical of the 
students with marked anti-Negro feeling 
also hold for the students who have little 
interest in world problems in general. 
Here again we find less interest on the 
part of students from rural, southern 
backgrounds (Garrison, 1961). 

Freudian Explanation of Prejudice 

In (he Freudian view, as we might 
expect, prejudice is a general symptom 
arising from early child-rearing practices. 
Tlie tremendous aggression directed to- 
ward the parents has lead to punishment. 

As the superego develops, the child 
senses the immorality in the aggressive 
urges that are directed toward the parents. 
The superego takes steps to prevent the 
ego from ever being aware of the true 
nature of the urge. The powerful id-based 
vrge still seeks sows expression, however, 
and the aggression is (unconsciously) dis- 
placed to some safe victim who serves as 
a substitute for the parents. To make the 
disguise more perfect, this substitute 
should not resemble the parents too 
closely. It would be better if the persons 
to whom the hate is directed should differ 
from the parents in appearance, dialect, 
and in customs and should belong to a 
traditionally separate group. It is most 
important that the new hate object 
should not resemble the parents in the 
most outstanding attribute of parent- 
hood, namely, power, authority, and 
dominance. Hence the frequency with 
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wliich the displaced liate becomes fo- 
cused on some minority group having a 
lowly or subjugated status. Insofar as the 
ego had a hand in selecting this substi- 
tute hate object, moreover, it would find 
it prudent to select a group that— in 
contrast to parents— is not in a position 
to strike back. 

Intolerance of Ambiguity. The same 
child-rearing practices that forbid the 
child to express his hostility toward his 
parents also make him intolerant of am- 
biguity. Freudians make much of toilet 
training in this respect. Fussy, authori- 
tarian parents may stress toilet training 
very early, before the child can clearly 
realize the importance of the difference 
between sitting on the toilet and sitting 
on mother’s lap. From his point of view 
the child merely realizes that at one time 
a bowel movement will lead to praise; at 
other times to punishment. Not knowing 
what to expect, he anticipates punish- 
ment and comes to associate this punish- 
ment with uncertainty or ambiguity. 
Consequently he has a powerful .need to 
see things in a clear-cut, good-or-bad, 
blacJc-OMvhite relation. You are one of 
us, or you belong to a suspect group. 
There are no in-betweens. 

According to the classical California 
study of prejudice (Adorno and others, 
1950), the product of this training is the 
authoritarian personality. The authori- 
tarian venerates authority and power, de- 
spises weakness, tolerance, or kindliness 
and wants to be sure just where he him- 
self stands in the power structure. This 
classi cal investigation lias been subjected 
to tremendous scrutiny, by the way, and 
there is some doubt that the famous F 
(fascist) scale measures all the things im- 
plied. To some extent it may merely indi- 
cate a tendency to agree with statements 
made on a questionnaire (McGee, 1962). 



► Childhood Intolerance: A Reflection of Pmental Infoierdncc? or 
a Result of Veaentd Severity? 

This investigation carried out in Columbus. Ohio, and is ba^ on 
161 chddren in grades sir and seven. The difldren were given a social distance 
scale dealing with ten different ethnic groups. For eadi of the ethnic 
the chad indicated how close a lebtionship he would welcome or approve.^is 
gave a measure cf the child's prqudice or ethnocentrism. The mothert of the 
AOdren completed a modified form of an ethnocentrism scale from the Authori- 
tarian Peisonalit)-, and also answered a questionnaire dealing with their views 
on cMd-Tearing practices. The Utter scores were used to indicate whether 
the mother had an anthoritarian or a penntsshe attitnde in the upbringiiig of 
children. 

WTien allowances were made for the mother's view5 in chfld rearing, the 
correlation belw ecn the mother's eflinocmlrism and the child's ethnocentrism 
was .53, \Mien allowances were made for the mother's ethnocentrism, the 
mother’s authoritarian views on <ii3d rearing showed no correlation with the 
child’s eihnoccntiism (r = —.01). 

somcE: P. L. Mosher and A. ScodeU Relatiomtirps t e t wee n ethaocsntrisin in children 
and the ethnocsotiim and aothontanaa isariog practices cf thdr mothen. ChSd De> elop- 
raent, 1960, 31, 369-376. 


Fiejadice as Something Learned 

Not evCTj-one, of course, subscribes 
to the Freudian view. Bandura and WaF 
ters, and others influenced bv- Skinner, 
point out that prejudice could develop 
from simple learning. Since children arc 
prone to imitate, the child growing up 
in a prejudiced household would tend to 
imitate tlic behavior of his parents. To 
a great extent he would find agreement 
and reward whenever he spoke disparag- 
ingly of the groups dishkcd by his parents. 
Favorable comments about such groups 
would be met with argument or lack of 
reward. Tlie attitudes thus imitated in 
the home circle are likely to be confirmed 
by neighbon and by his closest play- 
mata. The generalized attitudes arc 
sliarpcncd. structured, aud labeled by the 
never failing pattern of insults and epF 
ihcts so prominent m childhood plaj. In 


a moroentaiy fit of anger, a child can 
hardly resist the chance to me such an 
epithet as “wop," “nigger” or “lake.” If 
this vidons thrust hits home, it can ac- 
quire increased significance as a label 
around which the disparaging attitude 
can be structured. 

In contrast to the Freudian view, 
this theory does not imply that prejudice 
is always permeated by aggression or 
hatred. Many people who hold extremely 
unflattering dews of Negroes, for in- 
stant, may feel no marked ill will in 
the matter. 

Data from Childhood Experience. 
As further support for their vuews, the 
advocates of the learning-theory apprexach 
point out that prejudice in chndien does 
not link op with the child-rearing prac- 
tices of the parents (Mosher and Scodel, 
i960) as the Freudian psychologists 
wxjuld predict. The prq’udices of young 
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who show little signs of the classical 
authoritarian personality, still show 
marked prejudice in the sense of reject- 
ing those who disagree with them. Rok- 
each also maintains that an anti-Negro, 
white man would show more antipathy 
to a white man who challenged his views 
about Negroes than he would to a Negro 
who acquiesced with those views. Highly 
opinionated people reject the other fel- 
low because of his beliefs and not be- 
cause of his race. 

Manipulating the Belief System 

The belief system that the student 
brings to jour class is a result of many 
factors. Much of it may come from auto- 
matic imitation or unconscious learning. 
Some of it, howeser, may be the result 
of deliberate manipulation by other peo- 
ple. The sustained discussions he has 
encountered may have been deliberately 
directed toward producing one belief 
rather than another or toward strengthen- 


ing a belief system tliat has already be- 
gun to take shape. 

Tlic teacher should know something 
of the forces by which belief systems are 
modified. In the first place, the teacher 
should know the forces which have al- 
ready been at work, and which are even 
now at work in the hands of other agen- 
cies. In the second place, if he is to in- 
fluence the beliefs of his students, the 
teacher must know something of the 
problems faced and the techniques that 
may be used (Hovland, 1963; Sherif and 
Hovland, 1961). It is this second aspect 
that we emphasize in the following dis- 
cussion. When we sec how the principles 
can work for us, it should be easy to 
see how they could also be used by others. 
To illustrate the belief system, let us con- 
sider three hjpothctical students having 
different views about Negro-white differ- 
ences. A list, or suggested scale of views, 
appears in Table 11.1. 

To the extreme racist, each of the 
possible views in Table 11.1 is either 


TABLE 11.1. H>iwthctical Scale ot Beliefs Regard ing Negm-White Differences 
hue Apart hom such things as pigmentation and hair 

that A”? Stoup or average difference 

group" ' “ tnconsequcntial in the light o( differLces within 

group diffncnce^ reSh possibaily of signiffcant 

{allures are reported for Negroes current conditions, more school 

been too “ihin^nliJ’a^'^-Mh rf'”'”' 

7. Some ImporOrm SLTSE er“P differences, 

tumty have been equalled there »iU *''™“P«'=”re end oppor- 

h^cen the groups. important average differences be- 

important qualities. ^ As a group. Negroes ate inferior with respect to many 



Fig. 11.2. Differences In the structure of faeffef systems. 
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completely accepted and cherished or 
completely rejectol and detested. As in- 
dicated in Figure 11.2, his belief sj-stem 
is made up of black or white. Although 
we ha\e set up a range of beliefs, he 
docs not see them as spread out in a 
continuum. Certain beliefs, falling within 
a nanow range in our list, he accepts un- 
qucstioningly and with absolute certainty, 
'riiere is a much wider range of beliefs 
in our list, howeser, that he \iolently 
rejects, and rejects with complete cer- 
tainty. He does not see these beliefs as 
scattered over a range of uncertainty. At 
the moment there are no grejs, no \ievvs 
that he regards as possible but unproved. 
Any such "grey” vicnv offered to him will 
not be accepted as tentative or possible. 
If it bolsters the beliefs in the nannw 
white area of acceptance, it will be com- 
pletely accepted and absorbed into that 
area. If it does not support the existing 
belief sjstcm, it will be displaced to the 
area of complete rejection. 

To fit in with the views of Rokeach 
wc present to the right of Figure 11.2 the 
position of the egalitarian extremist Ac- 
cording to Rokcach the beliefs of such an 
extremist, like those of the rascist extrem- 
ist, could be quite resistant to change 
and could be structured m a similar black 
and white manner. In contrast to Ro- 
kachs position, howeser, the theory un- 
dcrismg the Authontarian Personality 
would deny the possibility of an cgali- 
tarmi extremist such as wc portray here 
According to this latter theory, ethno- 
centric ncial bias and the rigid, nanow 
Ulicf structure go hand in hand. The 
force-s making for a more liberal or 
^litanan mcsv. on the contrary, would 

‘I'C umc time inevitably produce a 


Rokeach is right and that the authors 
of the Authoritarian Personality are 
wrong. We merely wish to show tliat, 
theoretically, the rigidity of the belief 
system could be independent of the na- 
ture of the belief. 

The hypothetical moderate is pre- 
sented as a contrast to both extremists. 
His belief system has little in the way of 
the pure white of complete acceptance. 
Nor is there much solid black of com- 
plete rejection. The dominant theme lies 
in the shades of grey representing degrees 
of probability. There is no necessary sug- 
gestion, by the way, that our moderate 
is good and the extremists arc bad. Per- 
haps, in an issue such as this, placid, un- 
emotional, suspended judgment is repre- 
hensible. 

ObduTate Anchor Points. If we 
should set out to deal with the racist 
extremist, we should consider the impor- 
tance of the upper boundary of his ac- 
cepted, cherished beliefs. This boundary 
acts as an anchor point. When the racist 
hears any new statement on this ques- 
lion, he evaluates the new statement in 
relation to the anchor point. If the new 
statement is seen as some distance from 
this anchor point, it wall be vigorously 
displaced and moved farther up the scale 
to the zone of complete rqection. If, on 
he contrary, the new statement is seen 
» 'cqr close to the anchor point it will 
r /‘^epted and incorporated into a 
slightly rer-ised belief system. If wc can 
present a slew that is eser so slightly 
more Ifcral than one now held, we may 
nm only succeed in getting this view ac- 
^ted, but wc may succeed in Ktablish- 
After that, a 
s^d new may be accepted if it is not 
too far remosed from this more advanced 
anchor point. 

This strategy for advancing the an- 

or point is effective but precarious. A 
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statement that we consider to be quite 
close to the existing anchor point may 
strike our listener as being vastly differ- 
ent. We try him, for instance, on item 4 
on our scale. We ask, "Although these 
worrisome differences may exist, do we 
need to emphasize them so much?” For 
all its seeming innocence, this statement 
might well be met with violent rejection. 
Over and over again, in dealing with 
highly charged issues, we find that a 
statement put forth as conciliatory is re- 
jected with surprising vehemence. The 
old clich^ "Some of my best friends are 
Jews” is a case in point. When this was 
first seriously advanced it was undoubt- 
edly offered as a friendly remark and as 
something that should establish the 
speaker as close to the democratic posi- 
tion. Typically, however, to one battling 
against anti-Semitism, it is seen not as 
conciliatory but as offensively antagonis- 
tic. 

Moving the Anchor Point As one 
technique for breaking the impasse, 
strategists make a point of presenting 
two views together, one clearly less mod- 
erate than the other. If we did not feel 
too hypocritical or Machiavellian in the 
matter, we might try something like this: 
Some people assume that by making a few 
improvements in the educational facilities 
for Negroes they could immediately boost 
the scores of all Negroes to the white level. 
You would think that if they had any pre- 
tense of having their feet on the ground, 
the most they would hope for right away 
would be a slight improvement for a few 
exceptional Negroes. 

By pairing B (a slight boost for a 
few children) with A (complete equality 
for all children) we might convince our 
extremist that even if B is not very dose 
to his accepted views, it is much closer 
than A is. So long as he recognizes such 
a distinction, he will not displace B as 


far toward complete rejection as he will 
displace A. Tliere is a chance then that 
B may escape complete rejection and 
come to be entertained in that, as yet, 
unpopulated grey area of “possible and 
uncertain.” If so, this possible view may 
ultimately pull the white area of ac- 
ceptance farther up the scale. Even if it 
merely remains in the newly established 
grey area, it may serve as a useful anchor 
point when subsequent statements are to 
be considered. 

Worries about Craftiness. At several 
points in this discussion we stress rather 
involved and devious strategies. There is 
a suggestion of deception or trickiness. 
What should we think of this hint of 
duplicity? In thinking of the work of 
other agencies, we must clearly under- 
stand that such approaches are used, un- 
consciously at times, but with deliberate 
precision at other times. In deciding 
what we ourselves will do, we may face 
a different problem. We may be appalled 
at the prospect of using elaborate strate- 
gems for the purpose of bringing people 
closer to social and moral decency. Surely 
in this area we should merely have to 
show the logic of the decent position! 
Having done this, we should have a right 
to expect people of good will to accept 
it. It is true that, wJjen developing sim- 
ple academic acceptability, you may be 
willing to adopt these patient, intricate, 
start-where-the-child-is maneuvers. You 
may rebel, however, if urged to use the 
same procedures when you are only ask- 
ing the pupil for a modicum of humanity 
or asking him to get rid of degrading 
malice. Psychologically speaking, how- 
ever, this process of inducing an enlight- 
ened or decent attitude is no different 
from the process whereby vv'c help a child 
overcome his fear of diving boards or 
his aversion to spinach. Morally, of 
course, the two teaching tasks may strike 
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)ou as being quite different. With respect 
to tliis moral dilemma, the psychologist, 
as psychologist, can offer little help. 

Reducing Ambiguity. There arc 
other things that will help us deal with 
this anchor effect. Our proposed state- 
ment or view is more likely to be allowed 
to remain in the grey "possible but un- 
certain” zone if we can get rid of any 
ambiguity. By use of concrete illustra- 
tions, for instance, we can try to make 
it clear just what we ask our extremist 
to accept and what we are not asking 
him to accept. In getting him to admit 
that some Negroes would profit some- 
what from improved facilities, we could 
make it clear that we are not asking him 
to make this decision about all Negroes 
or about Negroes in general. We might 
try to restrict our discussions to the three 
most promising Negroes he knows. 

With more intelligent extremists wc 
might try to transform the black area of 
homogeneous disbelief into a grey area 
m which some beliefs are considered 
more outrageous than others. Once the 
greyiiKs is partially established, we 
*ould be able to get him to sort out 
his disbeliefs more end more precisely. 
Some of these can be seen as more oifen- 

sive than others. Tire olheis, by eonbasl, 

are seen as somewhat closer to the etCT 
urea of possible truth. Using these n™ 
econdary anchor points, we may be able 
to present modifications that are even 
closer to possible acceptance 

PmnndmgtteU™om„;,„j , 
discussion so fa, we have assumed Ite 
"illi a student who is 
already an extremist and who has views 

little or no eifert Lt 

>=-ing„,hissn.fh“S,“e=>S: 


sharply defined anchor points. Topics 
dealing with the world court, for in- 
stance, or with tlic differences between 
basie and applied science, may be rather 
new to the student. Regarding these he 
may have no chcrislicd convictions that 
would serve as conspicuous anchor points. 
Advantages for the First Speaker. 
In dealing with these unfamiliar issues 
for wliicli the student has no strong com- 
mitment, it helps to be the first speaker, 
riie first speaker is bound to set up some 
anchor points in the hitherto unstruc- 
tured belief system. If he is reasonably 
adroit, moreover, these arc likely to be 
the anchor points that will make the stu- 
dent more likely to favor llic speaker's 
Wevv. Conversely, these same anchor 
points, which he has just cslablislicd, 
wfll make things more difficult for any- 
one coming later who argues for a con- 
trary view. 


Tlic first speaker also has some op- 
poitunity to anticipate the other fellow’s 
argumciit and to immunize students 
“gainst It. By pointing out ivhat the op- 
P°"?‘ “ suing to say, and by showing 
te errors m relation to the anchor 
^-nts lust established, the first speaker 
an make the students less likely to ac- 
cept the second argument. 

“ I'Mliavcllian 
^rtone. We are suggesting that we pre- 
1^1 the oUrer fellow’s argument solely 

wnrr' “ ‘•O'™- 

■' "■'= P'V f“ir and 
attaint ■" “ “Mu 

alS M a simple 

his wav ? ‘o PlaP faia i" 

aipla, put a high premium on seeing both 
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sides, the procedure might help. For most 
people, however, the presentation of the 
otlicr fellow’s side, with no attempt to 
demolish it, cannot be depended upon 
to be more effective (Jarrett and Sher* 
riffs, 1953). 

Point/ng the hloral. Just as he can- 
not safely rely on impartiality to per- 
suade, the avowed proponent of a given 
view should not rely on a subtle ap- 
proach. He cannot safely let the facts 
speak for themselves, and he should not 
hesitate to draw the conclusion or to 
point the moral, however much he ex- 
pects tJjat the conclusion is blatantly ob- 
vious (llovland and Mandcll, 1952). 

Tire teacher, in calling upon out- 
siders, will naturally seek someone who 
has prestige in the Held. He will also 
make sure that the students arc an-arc 
of the authority and competence of the 
speaker (Manis, 1961). 

One way to persuade a student is to 
assign him the task of trying to persuade 
others. A student, in repeating or acting 
out an argument he has heard, will find 
himself affected by the argument lie re- 
peats. Tliis, of course, has its dangers. 
As might be expected, some students may 
resent having to expound a view that is 
not their own. And those who resent it 
the most, change the least. But they all 
change to some extent (Janis and King, 
1954). 

The Work of the School in Reducing 
Prejudice 

Schooling seems to do something 
toward reducing prejudice even when no 
special efforts are made in this direction. 
With increased schooling, at least, the 
cruder and cheaper ethnic stereotypes 
tend to fall off. Compared to relatively 
uneducated people, high school students 
are more likely to reject such ideas as. 


“Jett'S arc tricky” or, ‘Tlicre arc differ- 
ences between white and Negro blood” 
(Stember, 1961). College students have 
still less patience with such notions. We 
must hasten to add, however, that gen- 
eral education does not regularly reduce 
all unflattering ideas about minority 
groups. College people arc even more 
likely tlian those with less education to 
link Jews witli communism. The college 
graduate is also just as doubtful about 
the basic intellect of Negroes. Nor do 
the educated express any greater desire 
for close contact with members of mi- 
nority groups, althougli they do, of 
course, come out for absence of legal 
discrimination. We can depend on edu- 
cation, it would seem, to reduce notions 
that arc an afhont to the general intel- 
lect, but we cannot be sure that general 
education will induce a more tolerant 
attitude or a warmer personal acceptance 
of minority groups. 

Tlic effect of education in reducing 
general prejudice probably varies tre- 
mendously from region to region and 
from one student group to another. In 
one Texas study, already mentioned 
(Young and others, 1960), male college 
seniors actually exceeded male freshmen 
in antipathy toward Negroes. For women, 
Jiowevcr, the reverse was true. This sex 
difference in susceptibility to education 
is quite consistent. In general, women 
arc more likely than men to become Jess 
prejudiced as they receive more educa- 
tion (Stember, 1961). This is tme even 
in regions— San Jose, California— where 
both sexes show a general decrease in 
prejudice with college (Plant, 1959). 

The Effect of Specific Programs. 
Many schools have established special 
programs clearly directed to the reduction 
of prejudice and intolerance. These have 
met with varied success. An early sum- 
mary by Mainer (1954) reported both 
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successes and failures from a \ariety of 
studies. Many of these studies, unfortu- 
nately, were rather casually controlled 
and \se cannot say for sure that esen the 
successes came from the program itself. 

Some of the spwaal programs merely 
arrange for greater stress on the human- 
it)’, virtues, and achie\ements of the 
groups in question. These classes may be 
linked uith regular lessons in history, 
geography, or literature (Hases and 
Conklin, 1933). At times a simple, fac- 
tual, neutral discussion has proved suffi- 
cient to improse the attitude of students 
(Miller and Biggs, 1958). In other stud- 
ies, howe\er, a simple, incidental discus- 
sion did little to bring about a real 
change in attitude. More dependable re- 
sults were obtained when the lesson 
brought out \-iud details in the lives of 
the group, thus presenting the members 
as ordinary' people with unhersal needs 
and concerns (Wflliams, 1961). It may 
also be necessary, at times, to point the 
moral in fairly esplicit fashion. Kagan 
(1952) found that a dear portrayal of 
the achiescments and humanity of a 
pven group (Jews in this instance) did 
htllc to change altitudes. To get a re- 
duction in prejudice he had to introduce 
an osert discussion of prqudice. 

Fdnw. Esci since the classical inves- 

(1933) jt has been clear that highly 
charged moUon pictures can bring about 
m atbtudc to-.a,d other mhon- 
„ . ‘"'“tisations, the nto- 

1 conn, .eng 

Thcic «as no compicuoui picacliinH oi 


THE BL^kNDNESS OF VALUES 

Many articulate and responsible 
adults {Ginzberg, 1961) bemoan the 
softness, inesponsibility, and immaturity 
of today's adolescents. Our young people 
are held to be occupied cxclusiiely with 
their own concerns. They seek a quiet 
security' for thcmscUes and their immedi- 
ate circle. Even wlien they do react to 
the world s ills, they do so in an irre- 
sponsible manner. The anger of the 
angry' young man is not the flaming 
anger of crusading protest, but the sullen, 
withdrawing pique of the child who can- 
not have his own way'. Today’s young 
folk are held to demand the continued 
indulgence of childhood. At their most 
tnfling pain or inconvenience, the world 
must drop what it is doing and come 
nishing to the rescue with drugs and 
oAer palliatives. They demand the solace 
of early marriage while continuing their 
dependent status. 

Many of these worries may merely 
refl^ the age-old, jaundiced eye with 
which one gcncraUon views its successors. 
Ihe expressed worries may be due par- 
miJy- to oversimplification. Many peo- 
ple, for instance, have worried about the 
bemendom urge for con- 
fomiity and the prevalence of other- 
directed altitudes. Dctaded studies, hotv- 

dVL2 "‘•“iKccnt adopts thU other- 
dTOted stance chidjy in his relations to 

rclati! important intimate 

misc2,*i!J.“°'1“ f'™ *ect 

^nception. \\T,cn SchuWe (19571, for 

male"^’ “™ibct5 to esti- 

Sm t a'"? important) 

b) tndrndual studenU, he found 



► Teenage Attitudes 

From 1941 to 1958 a group at Purdue University carried on an opinion poll 
among teenagers in various sections of the country, drawing from city and rural 
youth of various social strata. The data represent a compilation over the years. 

Questions (paiaphrased) 


No 

Don't 

Know I 

Do Communist groups pose the greatest threat 
to U. S. Democracy? 

76% 

13% 

11% 

Are obedience and respect for authority the most 
important things for children to learn? 

75 

16 

9 

Is it best that the inevitable strong groups should 
dominate the inevitable weaL? 

20 

61 

19 

Should police have the power to ban or censor 
movies and books? 

60 

27 

13 

Should the right of free assembly be denied to 
certain groups? 

25 

60 

15 

Does democracy depend basically on the existence 
of free business enterprise? 

57 

15 

28 

Is the average citizen justified in remaining aloof 
from dirty politics? 

57 

24 

19 

Should newspapers be allowed to print anything 
they choose apart from military secrets? 

45 

41 

14 

Should some people be prohibited from making 
speeches? 

34 

53 

13 

1 source: H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler, Teenage attitudes, Scientific American, 1958 

(June), 198, 25-29. 





that the faculty underestimated the seri- 
ousness of the purposes and of the values 
as expressed by the students themselves. 
Mallery (1962), in his interviews with 
high school students, found more serious 
concerns than he had been led to ex- 
pect. The students accused the adult 
world of underrating student earnestness 
and of presenting the younger generation 
with an unchallenging diet of childish or 
trivial matters. Many teenagers were in- 
dignant at the emphasis on school grades 
and at the unnatural and frenzied con- 
cern about college entrance. 

It is possible, however, that not all 
the worry comes from adult misunder- 
standing of student values. Over the 


years, the detailed investigations depict 
our young folk as benign but uninvolved 
(Franklin and Remmers, 1960; Jacob, 
1957; Remmers and Radler, 1957; Rem- 
mers, 1963a). Clearly, they favor decency 
and fairness. They are for school integra- 
tion and a fair deal, but these things are 
to be favored rather than fought for. 
There is no urge to strike a blow for civil 
liberties or for individual freedom in the 
face of governmental pressure. Many high 
school students actually approve wire- 
tapping and search without warrant. They 
think it would be proper to deny free- 
dom of the press to dissident or ques- 
tionable groups. Our information on 
these topics, of course, is always out of 
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date. By the time these words are read, 
the pendulum may ha\c swung the other 
way, and worried adults may now be dis- 
turbed by the inesponsible and impetu- 
ous way in which joung folks align them- 
sches with »>cial issues. 

It is with the values and attitudes of 
adolescents that adults have been chiefly 
concerned. We are less worried or sur- 
prised when the expressed values of grade- 
school children cluster around glamorous 
possessions {cars and bikes), pets, gifts, 
and \-acation plans (Amatora, I960). 

It is a serious mistake, of course, to 
lump all students together. Among col- 
lege students, for instance, we are not 
surprised to find that the business ma- 
jors arc more conscr\-ativc than arts stu- 
dents, or tliat there arc wide ranges 
within each specialty (Morris and Will, 
1959). There is some suggestion that the 
listlcssncss deplored in later adolescence 
is more tjpical of college students from 
private schools. Those from public 
schools may reflect the older s-alucs of 
mdnidual rcsponsibilit)-, achievement, 
and service to society (Wilson, 1959). 


lire School's Influence on Attitudes 

-Vrionc survoing the studies of U 
schools success in teaching character i 
values must come up with an imprcssic 
ol ,n.,cd rcsulls. i„ u,, 

ins n( alscbn. und Englul. an .eg 
opcti »„,c modal return! for oi 
tdo.tr. ,,, il,c 

(Munrlth «c must be prepared to a 
c^t rourJaablc ml (Freednurn, 196 


(Lelimann and Payne, 1963), we encoun- 
ter perhaps more failures than successes. 
Jacob’s review (1957, 1958) of some 350 
investigations reported little change in 
college with respect to attitudes. If any- 
thing, the seniors, even more than fresh- 
men, were addicted to a nice, safe con- 
formity* and showed even more fear of 
rocking the boat. 

The Jacob report has been followed 
by a flood of other summaries and re- 
ports (Eddy, 1959). Some of the general 
trends have been confirmed (Freedman, 
1960; McClintock and Turner, 1962). 
Some changes in attitude, however, are 
reported (Webster and others, 1962). 
There is a change toward independence 
of thought and to greater tolerance for 
expression of impulse. Tliesc latter 
changes, of course, are not quite the 
same thing as a change toward a more 
vigorous crusade for the moral and so- 
cial values stressed by Jacob. 

Specific Procedures in the Improve- 
went of Attitudes. In many reports we 
gel no more success from programs speci- 
fically directed to attitude change than 
from the general over-all exposure to edu- 
cation. Tlic few favorable changes ob- 
by Jacob (1957) at the college 
level were atln^ulcd not to courses spe- 
cifically concerned with attitude, but to 
the general stress on atUtudes and values 
iroug iout the whole college commu- 
nity. And since Jacob made his report, 
rludiB (Greenberg and mher!, 
r 1 ^ I y supported his grim appraisal. 
Lslrish (19,7). after trjing hvo different 
approacbc! to reduce opinionation in col- 
students, found tliat ncitber had any 
sened effect. One experiment, directed 
o the gmcnil public, inaugurated a dc- 
UUnle broad-scalc effort to change tl.c 
Pjaailtng attitude toward mental disease 
( umining and Gumming, 1957 ) The 
approach bad almost no suacss and 
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duced a tremendous amount of commu- 
nity hostility. 

But the results are not always grim 
and not always one-sided. College courses 
in abnormal psychology have been re- 
ported (Coslin and Kerr, 1962) to bring 
about an improvement in attitudes to- 
ward mental hygiene policies. Courses in 
child psychology (Walters, 1959) report 
changes in the attitude to child-rearing 
problems. Some favorable attitude change 
has been achieved by various films overtly 
preaching the importance of highway 
safety (Merril, 1962). In these films, by 
the way, tlie more gory and frightening 
treatments were less effective. Perhaps 
when fear becomes too intense, the stu- 
dent tends to tunc the program out and 
in this way misses the message. The 
school’s use of individual counseling to 
improve values and attitudes has met 
with only partial success (Callis, 1963; 
Patterson, 1963). Tlie more careful the 
investigation, the less the success re- 
ported. Here, of course, we are dealing 
more with attempts to improve narrow 
attitudes toward school work and not 
with broad attitudes toward social values 
and moral questions. 

Earlier experiments (See Chapter 
12) laid great stress on the importance 
of group discussions for the changing of 
attitudes. It should be easier to persuade 
any one student to accept a given vieiv 
if he can feel that his classmates and 
friends are also moving toward that view. 
A class discussion may show him the 
trends in the thinking of the others, and 
for this reason many people think that 
the discussion is more effective than a 
statement by a single speaker from out- 
side the group. Although this claim has 
not gone unquestioned (Anderson, 1959), 
it seems probable that the views and 
values of classmates will have a tremen- 
dous influence (Coleman, I960, 1961). 


THE SCHOOLS AND OTHER 
AGENCIES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 

At various points in the discussion 
of character (see also Chapter 10), we 
have stressed the variety of forces that 
work to form the student’s character. At 
times we have noted the prevalent view 
that the school may not always be in a 
favorable position in comparison to other 
forces. Peck and Havighurst (1960), for 
instance, doubt that the school can hope 
for one tenth of the influence of the 
home. These same authors fear, more- 
oxer, that insofar as the school is effec- 
tive, it would produce a morality built 
around a safe but irrational conformity 
to rules and to impositions in general. 
They doubt that the school would be 
as effective in fostering the more re- 
sponsible and mature, but more risky, 
morality that comes from rational altru- 
ism. Other writers also feel some concern 
that the morality stressed by the schools 
might be of a compliant, passive type at 
the cost of the more positive and ven- 
turesome aspects of character. 

A number of writers have held that 
the school can do most in the general 
area of character, and especially in the 
field of delinquency prevention, by work- 
ing closely with other agencies. One of 
oui greatest needs, it is held, is to re- 
store in our young people a sense of 
intimate involvement in community, na- 
tional, and international affairs (Law- 
head, 1963). In many of these activities 
it would help if the student could regard 
himself as a responsible young adult and 
not as a legal infant, or as a dependent, 
in which the role of student must tend 
to cast him. Lack of such a sense of in- 
volvement is in itself a defect in moral 
development. Through such a lack of 
commitment, moreover, a student be- 
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comes an easier prey to delinquency or 
aimless gang action. His feeling of not 
belonging to anjthing significant imites 
him to seek excitement and expression 
in other areas. 

For these and for other practical 
reasons, there is much adsocacy of work 
experience and for genuine community 
participation on the part of students of 
high school age (Burchfll, 1962; Hang- 
hurst and Stiles, 1961). The more dras- 
tic proposals, naturally enough, are di- 
rected to the problems of delinquent or 
predclinquent students. The general idea 
of insohing agencies and people outside 
the scliools, howescr, is applicable to the 
entire area of dcseloping responsible citi- 
zens (Dubos, 1961; Mead, 1961). 

^Vhen it is difficult to provide gen- 
ume community participation, there may 
be some advantage in such watered-down 
aspects of real life as camping or in in- 
stitutions such as the old Ci\ ilian Conser- 
vation C^rps organizations. Camping has 
been « ell regarded. The insestigations go- 
ing back oser the >ears show some support 
tor this fasorable regard. "Integrated” 
camping, it is true, docs not always lead to 
imprmed racial attitudes. Mussen (19301 
found that the more aggressise boys actu- 
a!]> increased m anti-Ncgro feeling as a re- 

of a.i .ntegnted comp.ng experience 
nic more moderate bo, s, ho» er ci showed 

Negroes after tbetLp. 
Responsibility, apparently, can be in- 
creased by a program in camping. That 
of feast, 1! the rcrdict of one nnusmlly 
mtemne scrutiny of the problem (Hy^ 
man and ollicts, 1962) and of incidmtj 
reports (Bond, 1%2). mcidcnlal 

«odL"„g“otly wrtr,b ” 

->■ fiof fha. .,iosc“tLru1S 


agendes have access to many forces and 
devices not alwajs open to us. 

Invofeing a Sense of Commitment. 
Agencies outside tlie school might be 
more free to stress a sense of commit- 
ment that is not always open to the 
school. In the United States, particularly, 
the schools cannot readily link up with 
religious values. For tliis reason they may 
miss one powerful aid in bringing about 
a sense of commitment or of a purpose 
larger and more important than the in- 
dividual himself. And to some writers 
this sense of a compelling commitment 
is an important aspect of morality. There 
are other types of commitment which for 
one reason or another are also less availa- 
ble to the school. Outside the school, the 
joung adult can be completely com- 
mitted to one political pat^ or to the 
gnomic fortunes of one company. 
The school, however, is less able to invoke 
such types of commitment. 

Afore Direct Selection of Personnel. 
Agencies outside the school might be in 
clwer touch with the grass roots, en- 
thusiasms, and values prevalent in the 
immunity. The selection of academic 
twcheis must be made by professionals 
somewhat removed from the homes, and 

Uben tbrt rt donn ihero is no gn„a„tee 
of intimate connection behvecn the 
community. In the se- 
ction of people to staff the nonscholas- 

Sne^T- *= Pcctniling 

^ues and commitments could find a 

thcsl m ^1 pert in 

quite P“P™ could be chosen 

non * faymen. Although the 

eta loss in'choo: 

physics^ ' P' 01 a teacher of 

ap^r; d ■“ “ “ ““e- “ eny, handi- 
«pm judging good sportsmanship, kind- 

“ “otc areas 

the iaianan ^ 'e^tment, the j'udgment of 

Hie tSrt r’a P “ es that of 
cupert. Undergraduates do as well 
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as trained clinical psychologists in fudg- 
ing the mental hygiene significance of 
statements made by patients (Hunt and 
others, 1957). Grade teachers excel psy- 
chologists in predicting the things that 
children will approve or condemn 
(Goertzen, 1957). Specialized training in 
tlic interpretation of clinical symptoms 
has even led to reduced accuracy in this 
activit)’ (Crow, 1957). 

Grcdtcr Likelihood of Early Success. 
Some of the general principles of learn- 
ing also point to possible advantages of 
the nonscholastic agency, especially in 
dealing with the delinquent or near- 
delinquent. Consider, for instance, the 
principle of maintaining a schedule of 
success (Chapter 5). Tlic student totter- 
ing on the verge of delinquency will be- 
come more adequately socialized insofar 
as he can be led to make a succession of 
adequate reactions and insofar as he can 
be reinforced for each of those adequate 
reactions. To do this we wish to maxi- 
mize his chances for early success. We 
should put him in some environment 
where, by good luck or good management, 
he will, some day, bcha\c better than he 
is behaving today. At this point he should 
be led to experience genuine reinforce- 
ment. It is an open question if the pre- 
delinquent feels a marked glow from the 
approval of the typical teacher. On the 
contrar}’, in order to sur\'ive, he has often 
had to write off that kind of approval as 
unimportant. 

Wlien we think of conditions which 
favor success, we must realize that the 
school may not be our best hope for the 
delinquent. It is not the environment in 
which he is most likely to put his best 
foot forward. For the near delinquent, 
the school is the epitome of the difficult 
environments with which he must con- 
tend. Rejection of the school and all that 
it stands for is one of the most typical 
characteristics of the delinquent. For 
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him, failure in scliolastic tasks is the rule. 

Less Dependence on Subtle Trans- 
fer. In attempting to get more adequate 
social behavior from the delinquent or 
prcdclinqucnt, we face the problem of 
transfer. Decent behavior within the 
school, of course, is important in its own 
right. But our most important problem 
is to get him to behave better in real 
life. If, in spile of the odds against us, 
we socialize him within the school, we 
must still depend on tremendous transfer 
if we liope for an improvement outside 
the scliool. It would seem better to have 
him learn this more reasonable behavior 
in a situation that more closely resembled 
real life and in one which permitted 
greater likelihood of early success. 

'JTIic School as a Predictor of 
Delinquency 

If the work of the school becomes 
merged with that of other agencies, es- 
pecially in the critical problems of pre- 
venting delinquency, there is one area in 
which the teacher will prove especially 
useful. Tins is in the area of identifying 
pupils who run the risk of being delin- 
quent. In study after study (V. Jones, 
1960; Kvaraceus, 1961) teachers prove re- 
markably accurate in detecting predelin- 
quent children. Tliis is not surprising 
when we remember that the prcdelin- 
quent’s resentment of school is one of 
his most outstanding characteristics. He 
also does poorer school work than we 
would expect from his general mentality. 
Perhaps his attitude toward school is 
typical of his attitude toward the restric- 
tions and obligations of civilization. At 
any rate, those who observe him in his re- 
actions to school matters are quite suc- 
cessful in predicting how he will react to 
the legal and moral obligations imposed 
by society. To a considerable extent, the 
pupil who worries the teacher by his in- 
transigency will also worry society. 
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SUMMARY 

Defective morality assumes impor- 
tant social importance when it takes the 
form of delinquency, prejudice, or ci\ic 
indifference. Some of the worrisome 
b'nds of delinquency may well be on the 
increase and are becoming more prcsalent 
in wealthier neighborhoods. Delinquents 
arc likely to come from cold and reject- 
ing parents who make much use of harsh 
and inconsistent punishment. Either imi- 
tation or lack of identification may be 
the root In the Freudian sdew, delin- 
quency is displaced aggression and is faefl- 
lUted by inadequate or inappropriate 
Hullian psjchologjsts have 
hdd that the aggression behind delin- 
quency comes from frustraUon of other 
•mpulscs. M with the Freudians, delin- 
quency IS regarded as displaced aggres- 
Sion. Inadequate identification is also 
stressed. Poor identification with the 
home m gi^tal is often obser>cd in de- 
linquents. The proponents of direct re- 
mforwment stres the unfortunate model 
proMdrf in the homes and ensironments 
of delmqucnb and the per>asbc lein 
forccmCTt of delinquent acts. The cog- 
nitive thconsU sec delinquency largely L 
cognitive defect. They hold ttat die d ' 
l-qucnt has the moral conc^t of t 
"•uch lounger child 'T 01 a 

Xus nuy be an J tut 

munity. general com- 

•oXn,aa,a..iWe.lo.a.aS;utrt“r, 


groups. Prejudice is especially severe in 
poorly educated, low-income, rural 
groups, although by no means confined 
to such groups. \Vhen prejudice is pro- 
nounced it is shared equally by men and 
women. WTien alleviation begins women 
improve first 

Freudian psychologists explain preju- 
dice as displaced aggression caused by se- 
vere and rigid child-rearing. This dis- 
places the primitive aggression tow'ard a 
Mfe substitute and also renders the child 
intolerant of ambiguity and uncertainty. 
Other ps)chologists suggest that chfldrcn 
directly learn .the prejudice expressed by 
parents and the community. Cognitive 
^ychologists consider prejudice to come 
from a belief system. In this view, the 
prqudi^eed person has a closed mind, dis- 
opposing opinions, 
and rather dislikes people in general. 

In attempting to modify prdudice, 
an be done to change the belief 
qtt™. Suceas often hingea on shifting 

sutements ate |udged and on presenting 
In ^ unambiguous form. 

tr^L 7 A^l. ■" able 

to atabteh the albimportant anchor 
points or reference points. 

leieJ’lh ^hitols and colleges 

better f “ "“t A'ajs 

S^^^St-SaSTd 

P7chcsSVcsSrd.^"aed‘’£/,^ 

rich detail presented 

it! nt S I®,™) bring outlhehuman- 

Kiudfe, ^‘‘““Pcsplieitinallacbng 
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lliis concern may liavc come from mis- 
conception. In any ease, values may 
cliangc abmptly in a few years. In at- 
tempting to cljangc attitudes, school pro- 
grams report botli success and failure. 
With college there is more independence, 
and more tolerance for impulse expres- 
sion, but not always an increase in seri- 
ous social commitment. Specific college 
courses often cliange attitudes toward is- 


sues in child-rearing and mental hygiene. 

In general, the school may be wise 
to link up with some other agency hav- 
ing more direct contact with tlie daily 
living of youth. Such agencies may be 
freer to invoke pressures (religion, polit- 
ical loyalty) and may promise more 
chance of initial success. This is espe- 
cially true in such serious problems as 
delinquency. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what way, if at all, do you think 
luvcnilc delinquency has changed in the last 
60 }cats. 

2. Tliink of a delinquent boy in the 
early teens. What kinds and what schedules 
of rcmforccment might he be expected to 
obtain for \-arious delinquent acts? From his 
refusal to indulge in delinquent acts? 

3 F'rom what >ou know about the p$>. 

cholog)' of learning and the psychology of 
character dcsclopmcnt, outline a procaine 
PP^c tolling .Uh,,, 4 
’ ° 

«ouU altilnte that 

" , tadinj. of 

P ciud.cc. Lul lomc otlicts that Mould Mt 

"l.atac™,,„bo.l.ucmdald,5™„r 


5. List your own attitudes that would 
w indicab've of prejudice. Do these reflect 
the attitudes you remember in your home 
w general community in which you lived? 
Compare your present attitudes with those 
jou temmber in your parents or close 
tnends. If you have given up any of the prej- 
udiCK of your childhood, can you identify 

responsible for the change? 

6. Outline a strategy for reducing the 

arcaltl' 

m-M j' phrase "uncom- 

Z. , “ applicable to your age 

vrMif » commitment do you 

‘™P°rtant types of 

commitment may be lacking? 



CHAPTER 12 


► 7he Class As a Social Qroup: 
Problems and Opportunities 


A class is ‘much more than a collection 
of individuals. It is also a social group 
(Jensen, 1960). To the members of 
the class, this group can be a very 
real thing. Tlic group or class may have 
a character of its own, somewhat apart 
from the character of the individuals that 
make it up. Some of the assemblages in 
which you yourself take part, for instance, 
may be lively, vigorous, and noisy. Other 
groupings, even when they contain many 
of the same people, may be more sub- 
dued and thoughtful. 

The group as such may have a 
marked influence on its members. Over 
and above the individual likes and dis- 
likes, the group itself may induce loyal- 
ties or aversions in different students. In 
extreme cases the individual may so lose 
himself in the group that he has a 
clearer picture of the doings and achieve- 


ment of the whole team or gang than of 
the things that he himself has done. 
Under other circumstances, the group, as 
a group, may be an object of hostility. 
In this latter situation, the student’s dis- 
like is not especially directed to Bill or 
Sam, but to some vague, corporate "they.” 
“Tliey” are the monsters who are schem- 
ing to undo him. It is on “them” that 
his imagined revenge descends. 

Since we always deal with some ac- 
tual group, we have many opportunities 
to help the students develop skill in 
working with groups. Experience in such 
group work is inevitable. By a little guid- 
ance or care, we can make sure that the 
experience is useful. As a by-product, we 
may be able to use a few powerful group 
forces to accomplish other purposes, such 
as the development of desirable attitudes 
or the attainment of social maturity. 
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- Characteristics of the Classroom 
Group 

In many ways the class resembles 
other familiar groups. Like the school 
board, or the neighborhood improvement 
association, it is a working group. The 
students do not merely drift together out 
of sociability or mutual attraction. They 
assemble on call for a particular purpose 
or series of purposes. The class differs 
from many other working groups, how- 
CNcr, in the length of time its members 
spend together and in the variety and 
unpredictability of the tasks undertaken. 
Few other committees meet together for 
sc\‘eral hours each day. And most work- 
ing groups, apart from the classroom 
groups, are task-oriented. They can 
clearly say, “This is {or is not) what we 
are here for.” ^Vhen the task is accom- 
plished, the group can disband or ad- 
journ. This is not true of the class. Here 
it is easier to predict the schedule and 
extent of meetings than the tasks to be 
taken on. 

In this persistence of the group, ir- 
rcspectise of the tasks to be attempted, 
the class bears some resemblance to the 
family group. The members of the fam- 
ily arc also unsure of the problems on 
which they will work from one day to 
the next, but they do know that the 
group will penist from day to day. 

Although less task-oriented than the 
typical committee, the classroom group 
is much more of a business group than 
is the typical childhood gang or adoles- 
cent crowd. In these more spontaneous 
groups, the members drift together out 
of mutual attraction or common inter- 
ests, if not by sheer accident. Here it is 
chieSy important to be together. The 
actuitics taken on are largely incidental. 
But the class Iras some of the features 
of tlicsc more spontaneous groups. On 
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oaasion the entire class, or most of it, 
may turn into such a group. /\nd almost 
inevitably, the class will include several 
srrullcr groups of the spontaneous type. 

SOCIOMETRIC RELATIONS 

Tlie sociog^am can be used to bring 
out some important and interesting rela- 
tions within the classroom group. This 
de\ice employs a simple and direct ap- 
proach. Wc merely ask the members of 
the group to give their preferences or 
choices. Tire choices arc then diagramed 
to portray the various attractions, repul- 
sions, and instances of disregard (Gard- 
ner and Thompson, 1956; Gronlund, 
1959). 

Collecting the Choices 

To construct a sociograro you would 
ordinarily find out whom each pupil 
would choose to sit near, to work with, 
and to play with. Other activities, of 
course, could be substituted. In general, 
however, pupils should be asked to in- 
dicate preferred companions for familiar 
actiWties (playing, as opposed to an 
ocean voyage). Avoid actirities that are 
extremely transitory (going to a partic- 
ular football game) . Also avoid actirities 
that are affected by irrelevant practical 
matters. If you ask a pupil, “Whom would 
you like to have in your school bus?” 
he would have to consider the route the 
bus might take. If you are interested in 
general popularity or acceptance, be sure 
to choose some activity in which congeni- 
ality is important. Votes for class repre- 
sentative or for delegate to a convention 
should be used only when you are really 
interested in such problems. 

In gathering sociometiic data, try to 
find some practical purpose for request- 
ing the preferences, and emphasize this 
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purpose. Tell the students that there is 
to be a change in the seating arrange- 
ments; that the class will be divided into 
working committees; or that playtime 
teams will be formed. Make sure that 
they understand that their choices will 
be used in forming various subgroups, 
and aftcr^vards, make sure that the 
choices are honored as far as possible. 

For different age levels, ask for a 
different number of clioices. At grade 
four or five you may get each pupil to 
list five choices in order of preference. 
Kindergarten children may find it diffi- 
cult to go beyond one choice. 

The Question of Refections. It is 
always a touchy matter to ask pupils 
whom they would not like to be with. 
Many teachers prefer not to raise such 


questions. It may happen, however, that 
you really wish to know if some children 
arc consistently avoided or rc/ccted. If 
so, you may be able to present this as 
an objective matter, pointing out that 
some substitutions may have to be made, 
and asking pupils to indicate those whom 
they would choose last. 

Constructing the Sociogram 

Table 12.1 shows how the socio- 
mctric choices can be assembled. From a 
brief study of the table we can pick up 
much important information. Cells along 
the diagonal have been x-ed out, since 
it is impossible for a pupil to choose 
himself. Notice that in this illustration, 
the boys gave most of their choices to 


TABLE 12.1. The Soctometric Choices of Each Pupil 




DOYS CHOSEN 



CIRLS CHOSEN 


Pupils Making 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

10 

the Choices 

3crt 

Dick 

Sem 

Bob 

Pete 

Dora EHen Lana Mary Sue 

1 Bert* 

X 


1 

2 

R 


3 



2 Dick 

R 

X 

1 

2 

3 





B Sam 



X 

2 

I 

S 




4 Bob 



1 

X 

2 

3 




5 Pete 

3 


1 

2 

X 



R 


6 Dora 



3 



X 

1 

2 


7 Ellen 






1 

X 

2 

3 

8 Lana 



3 



2 

1 

X 


9 Mary 






1 

2 

X 

3 

10 Sue 


3 

1 



2 



X 

All Choices 
Received 

I 

I 

7 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

2 

Mutual 

Choices 



3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 


Rejections 

Received 

1 




1 



1 



* The first line reads; Bert selected Sam as bis Sat tdirace, Bob as his second choice, and 
Ellen as his third. He rejected Pete. 

Mutual choices are in italics. 
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Other boj-s and the girls to other girls. 
The exceptions appear in the lower left 
and upper right quadrants. There arc 
only $e\en such exceptions altogether. 
This sex cleasagc often occur e\cn into 
the senior high school. It depends to 
some extent, of course, on what people 
arc being chosen for. 

The last three summary lines show 
how each pupil fared. In reaching these 
summary hgures, no distinction has been 
made between fint, second, or third 
cltoicc. Wc could, of course, more 
credit for a fint choice, and less for a 
third, but this adds complications. By 
and large, moremer, the rclalise stand- 
ing of each pupil would be unchanged 
by such weighting. 


The summary shows that one boy, 
Sam, received sesen choices, one girl, 
Dora, six choices. Maty was not chosen 
at all, and two boys, Bert and Dicl:, re- 
ceived only one choice each. 

Mutual or reciprocated choices are 
itaheized and these are also summarized. 
Such choices suggest actual or potential 
friendships and convey a different picture 
from one-way choices. Since the favorites, 
Sam and Dora, receive so many prefer- 
ences, it is natural that their choices tend 
to be reciprocated. This does not always 
happen, however. 

The sociogram gives a more vivid 
picture of these sociomctric results. A 
sociogram for our ten pupils appeaR in 
F^uic 12.1. This particular illustration 
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is called a target sociogram. The pupils 
receiving the most choices— tlic stars— 
are placed near the center, those receiv- 
ing fewer choices farther toward the edge. 
Tlic straight lines connect mutual 
choices. The short arrows show that Dick 
rejects Bert, Bert rejects Pete, and Pete 
rejects Lana. 

In our illustration we have used only 
ten pupils. In actual practice, of course, 
you will be concerned with much larger 
groups. With these larger groups the 
sociogram becomes much more compH* 
cated and the patterns more involved. 
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It is watli these larger groups that we 
see more clearly the advantages of the 
graphic portrayal. Figure 12.2 shows a 
sociogram for twenty pupils. To save 
space, identifying numbers have been sub- 
stituted for names. For this diagram the 
pupils were asked to gi\e five choices. 
Notice that with more pupils and more 
choices, the number of mutual choices 
increases greatly. A sociogram for thirty 
or forty pupils would be quite compli- 
cated unless it happened to resolve itself 
into a number of relatively separate 
clusters. 



, 2.2. A bo.d CJ 

bnd, Sodcm.tr, to the C/os.room (New Yo.kt Harper a. 
1959), p. 73, Fig. 3. 
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Interpreting Sociometric Results 

Offhand, you may well wonder how 
much importance >ou can attach to the 
choices shown in the sociogram. After 
all, they merely show what pupils write 
down on one particular day, and, what 
they write down for the teacher’s e)C. 
Tliey do not necessarily show the way 
pupils actually group themselves. The 
choices, moreos er, refer to some special 
kind of activity and not to one pupil's 
general liking for others or to his admira- 
tion for others or to the extent to which 
he defers to others. 

Fortunately, in spite of U»e seem- 
ingly slender basis for sociomctric results, 
they do have considerable meaning in 
actual practice. Although there is no 
strict necessity for it, they actually do 
reseal choices that are fairly prevalent 
throughout the classroom. Tlic choices 
gisen by one half the class, or by one 
group, resemble those from the other 
half, or from another group (Marshall, 
1958). The choices are also fairly con- 
sistent from week to week, especially for 
the extremes. This constancy is more 
tj-pical for the upper grades than for 
jounger pupils. 

Along with their consistency, the re- 
sults also seem to reflect actual behavior. 
If we go to the trouble to make a care- 
ful check on actual groupings and spon- 
taneous choices of pupils, we will flnd, 
more often than not, that these reflect 
the results in the sociogram. And al- 
though pupils are not asked to select 
leaders, the pupils frequently chosen do 
have more potential for leadership and 
also ha\c somewhat better social adjust- 
ment. Similarly, no pupil is asked to 
identify those classmates who have prob- 
lems. Actually, howeser, the pupil re- 
eeiring no \otcs will turn out, more often 
than not, to be the pupil who has diffi- 
culty in social adjustment. 
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Popularity 

Tlie distribution of popularity is 
something like that for income. As with 
income, we find a very few people in any 
group who arc exceedingly popular. Trail- 
ing well behind these fa\orcd few, we 
find the vast bulk of tlie “also rans” who 
pick up one or h\o votes each. At the 
last, of course, are the fmv, 10 or 20 
percent of pupils, who recei\'C no ^•otcs 
whatever. Tlicse are called the isolates. 
As with income, most of us pile up much 
closer to the lower limit of popularity 
than to the upper limit. 

At times, of course, the child who 
receives no voles may also be actively 
rejected. Number 19 in Figure 12.2, for 
instance, is in tin's category. She received 
no votes and is actively rejected by four 
of the girls. But isolation and rejection 
do not alwa)? go together. Many isolated 
pupils, numbers 1 and 15, for instance, 
arc not rejected in any way. They are 
merely neglected. They just don’t count. 
Conversely, rejection does not always 
mean lack of choices. A pupil chosen by 
many pupils could be rejected by many 
others. In Figure 12.2 )ou will notice 
that the most popular girl is rejected by 
the most popular boy. Number 8 is one 
of the most popular boys, as far as 
choices arc concerned, but he is rejected 
by two other bo)'s. Number 5 exceeds 
many pupils in number of choices re- 
ceived, but he is rejected by three other 
boys and by one girl. 

Characteristics of Popular Students. 
Students frequently preferred are likely 
to be somewhat above average in intelli- 
gence. The bright child is much more 
likely to be chosen than the child of 
average intelUgcnce (DenUer and Mack- 
ler, 1962). The extremely dull child ccr- 
tmnly is seldom selected. Even in a spe- 
cial class for the mentally deficient^ the 
duller children within this group will be 



►* Popularity and Intelligence 

A total of 355 children in twelve classes (grades two to five) were asked to 
"write the names of five pupils in the class whom >ou feel arc your best friends. 
Write your very best friend’s name first." Later they were asked to "write the 
names of the five pupils whom you think will chose you as their best friends.” 


JQ Croup 

Number of Pupils 

Average Number of 
Choices Received 

Highest 

18 

6.3 

Second Highest 

95 

4.9 

hfiddJe 

147 

4.2 

Second Lowest 

61 

3.6 

Lowest 

11 

2.8 


Tile table shows the choices received by the different IQ groups. 

Tile bright pupils selected 56 percent of their friends from among other 
bright pupils, and 44 percent from average or bclow-avcrage pupils. Tlic average 
or below average, conversely, made 55 percent of their choices from their own 
group- Tliis slight trend, howci'cr, is not statistically signiBcant. 

For 167 pupils, the friends chosen lived closer to the “chooser” than those 
not chosen. For 49 pupils, the chosen friends Ihed farther away. The bright 
pupils who received only one choice were able to predict the chooser in 100 per- 
cent of the eases. Pupils of average intelligence were able to do this in only 
67 percent of the eases. Tliis trend also held for pupils receiving more than one 
choice, but was not so marked. 

source: J. J. Gallagher, Social status of children related to intelligence, propinquity, and 
social perception. Elementary School Journal, 1958, 58, 225-251. 


neglected. As we might expect, intelli- 
gence is even more important in mutual 
choices. Friends choosing each other tend 
to be fairly close in intelligence. 

In school achievement, as in intelli- 
gence, the low-scoring student, or the 
student headed for failure, is unlikely 
to be selected. Students with average 
achievement, however, are as likely to be 
popular as those with superior achieve- 
ment. Indeed, in many cases, the aver- 
age student may be somewhat more 
popular than the top-scoring student. 

The popular student has better-than- 
average personal appearance and certainly 
tends to be free from marked physical 


handicap. He is also somewhat better 
adjusted emotionally. Popular children in 
the early grades, for instance, show less 
dependence on adults (McCandless and 
others, 1961). Older students who are 
frequently chosen usually have high as- 
pirations for themselves and impress 
others as possessing a quiet self-confi- 
dence. The popular students are de- 
scribed by those choosing them as being 
genial, outgoing, honest, fair, loyal, and 
sincere. 

As might be expected, the popular 
student is the one with social interests, 
interest in other people, and, among 
older stiKlents, interest in members of 
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the opposite sex. Those who arc seldom 
chosen often have strong interests in 
hobbies that can be pursued in solitude. 
Students are less likely to choose the 
girl who has pronounced interests in 
music, art, or literature or the boy who 
is especially fond of his workbench or 
laboratory. 

The excessisely talkative student 
faces tlic risk of being rejected. In the 
second grade, the most popular children 
are those making few, but mature state- 
ments (Rosenthal, 1957). Older students 
are likely to apply such labels as noisy, 
conceited, “pes^,” to those they reject 
(Feinbcrg, and others, 1958). These la- 
bels suggest the person who forces his 
opinions on others or who consistently 
intrudes himself into all conversations. 
Older students also describe the students 
they like as being quiet. Middle<lass 
boys, in describing their friends, also note 
that they mind their own business. 

But quietness, for all its importanc<^ 
is riot enough. True, the quiet, modest 
student is not likely to be rejected. But 
neither is he likely to be chosen. He may 


merely be ignored. The popular second- 
graders are not those who make no state- 
ments. They are those who make few, 
but mature statements. Among older 
students, those most frequently chosen 
are not only quiet but are described as 
being good conversationalists. Upper-in- 
come groups also stress social participa- 
tion and capacity for leadership in those 
they select. 

Home background plays a varying 
part. The parents of the popular student 
are likely to be outgoing, interested in 
sports, socially acthe themselves and glad 
to welcome friends of their children into 
the home. Children from broken homes, 
however, do not seem to lose out in pop- 
ularity (Barr and Hoover, 1957). The role 
of social class is harder to determine. 
Mutual choices are likely to fall witliin 
social class or income groups. Tlicre may 
^ some circumstances in which high 
SES children get more votes in general, 
but this tendency is by no means clear- 
cut- At all ages, children are more likely 
to associate with those who live fairly 
close or who are out-of-school acquaint- 


► Friendship Choice end Degree of Acquaintance 

of these studenb ms “ghro a students. Each 

school and was ashed to indicate which of the 

one of his best friends. When he had made n. ^ tvould like to have as 
again and indicated how well he kn™ caS j 

ho ms asked io igno. his i,k. " 

cent) or fanly well ( 20 percent) b '^“t. P"' 

people knoww only slightly (, peU) or",;”^;; 

iWarclUsiJsi'; o' aequaloUnee, Joeraal „f Educe- 
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anccs, and for young children, sucli prox- 
imity also affects sociomctric choices. 
WJicii merely indicating preferences, 
however, older students arc not greatly 
affected by proximity. In selecting de- 
sired fnends, as a matter of fact, high 
school students may chose people whom 
they know only by sight (Scandrcltc, 
195S). 

Mutual Choices of Friendships 

nicorctically, popularity docs not 
necessarily imply either friendships or 
mutual choices. A student could be cho- 
sen quite frequently and yet not be cho- 
sen by those he liimsclf would select. 
A second student may receive few votes 
but each of these could represent a mu- 
tual choice. But, practically, as we might 
expect, the two things do tend to go to- 
gether. 

In the elementary grades, only a 
small haction of all the choices arc likely 
to be reciprocated. As cbildrcn grow 
older, however, the proportion increases, 
and, in the secondary schools, a fair num- 
ber of each student’s choices go to those 
who also select him. Tins tendency, more 


of freedom and trust in the presence of 
each other. 'lypically, in any one situa- 
tion, cacli person will have only one 
"buddy” of this order. But the college 
student may have one buddy on the 
campus and another in the home town. 

It is probable that few mutual 
choices rcacli the stage of the most in- 
tense friendships. It is significant that, 
even in high school, relatively few mutual 
choices arc of boy-girl t>pc, whereas the 
most intense attractions arc obviously of 
this type. 

Bo}s, by the way, distinguish rather 
clearly between friends, on the one liand, 
and romantic attachments, on the other. 
When asked to describe an ideal friend, 
older boys, like younger boys, tend to 
describe another boy of about the same 
age. The older girl, however, unlike her 
younger sister, will picture her ideal 
friend as a boy somewhat older than her- 
self. For older boys, it appears, there are 
friends and tlicrc is also a sweetheart. 
For older girls, on the other hand, there 
is a sweetheart and whatever else is nec- 
essary to fill in the details of life. 

Close friends of the same sex tend 
to come from the same district and very 


prominent in girls than in boys, is prob- 
ably an aspect of social maturity. As you 
get older, you arc more likely to choose 
people whom you can get along with or 
who will respond to your advances. 

A mutual choice, of course, does not 
necessarily mean a close friendship. At 
the lowest level, such a mutual choice 
might merely suggest two people who 
know and admire each other, but who 
spend little time together. Going beyond 
that, such a choice might refer to the 
intimates who meet frequently and talk 
^ndloke freely. Beyond that again, there 
is the intense eomradeshrp betvveen 
pie vvho spend much time together who 
like I^ch other, and vvho feel a great deal 


often from similar socioeconomic groups. 
Friendships arc most frequent within the 
same race and age groups. Mental age 
may be even more important than chron- 
ological age. Friends tend also to be com- 
parable in physical vigor. As we might 
expect, interests are similar. 

Tlie qualities desired in friends turn 
out to be similar to those which make 
for popularity. Indeed, popularity itself 
is one of the traits often cherished in 
friends. Younger and older children look 
for different things in their friends (Hor- 
rocks, 1954) . Children in the second 
grade stress physical appearance and 
home conditions. By the sixth grade, 
however, these factors become less fm- 



► Aggression and Popularity 

Tlie subjects in fiiis investigation came iiom thiec schools, grades five and 
six in 3 white, uppei-lowti-class district in a New England city. Each pupil was 
asUd to “list the three boys in yout class that you would like to hare for your 
best friends,” and also to “list the three boys in your class that you wish were 
not in j-oor class at all.” Notice that only bo>s were to be chosen, hut both boys 
and girls were asked to choose. A popularity score was obbined for each boy by 
subtracting the number of rejecting votes he received from the number of times 
he was nominated as a ftiend. 

Each pupil then filled in a “guess who” booklet. He was told that in the 
booklet there were “some word pictures of boys in your class. Read each one 
and write down the names of the boys whom you think the picture fits.” Pupils 
were told that they could write mote than one name for any picture, and that 
they could use the same name for any number of pictures. They were also assured 
that the teacher would not see what they wrote. A boy’s score for the different 
kinds of aggression consisted of the number of times his name was mentioned 
by the boys and girls in his class. Popularity and aggression scores were obtained 
for a total of seventy-four boys ranging in age from ten to thirteen. 


Correlation wth 


o/ Aggr«Mion 

Typical Description 

Popukrity 

PrCAoVed Physical 

“Here is a boy who will always 



fight bad: if you hit him fint.” 

.31 

Outbunt 

‘This boy gets very, sety mad 



at limej.” 

-.21 

Unpiosoked Physical 

‘This boy starts a ^ht over 



nothing.” 

-.56 

Verbal 

‘This boy ohen threatens other 



boys.” 

-.45 

Indirect 

“Here is a boy who breaks 



things that belong to others.” 

-.69 


SOURCE- G. S. I^ser, The relabonship between \arioiH tornis ot agstession and popularity 
among louei class children, Jourtud of Educotionol PfycAology, 1959, 50 20-25. 


portant and the chief stress is on cheer- 
fulness, enthusiasm, friendliness, and 
popularity. At the high school level, 
friendliness and popularity arc still im- 
portant in choosing a friend of the same 
sex. High school students, planning on 
college, ask that their fnends be good 
talkcis, talented, and serious, wbn^ 
those not planning on college stress the 
good listener, the athlete, the iivdy, prac- 


tical joker who is also neat and person- 
able. ■ 

In choosing friends of the opposite 
sac, older students profess to be affected 
by a number of standards. Good manners 
stand high in the list for both sexes. 
Ability to converse and to dance are also 
listed frequently by both boys and girls. 
Boys want their girl friends to be con- 
siderate and, especially, to keep their 
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tastes in entertainment within moderate 
financial limits. Girls arc anxious that 
tlieir escorts sliall make a good impression 
willi other people. Personality also comes 
high in both lists and, like all the rest of 
the traits mentioned, is more important 
than good looks or physique. Humor is 
mentioned favorably but far down the 
list Reprehensible traits arc also listed, 
and for both sexes these include untidi* 
ness (or at least unorthodox untidiness), 
conceit, and vulgarity. Boys also worry 
about the giggler and the girl who must 
alwaj'S be entertained. Girls mention 
drinking and sponging as traits they 
abhor in tlieir dates. 
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larger crowd accepts the primary loyalty 
to the clique and shows little resentment 
unless things are carried too far. 

Teachers often feel some worry 
about cliques that arc too closely knit 
and too exclusive. Tliis is especially tme 
rvlicn the class consists of a few cliques 
having considerable prestige and a num- 
ber of outsiders belonging to no small 
group. And in truth, it would seem bet- 
ter if the outsiders could feel a sense of 
belonging to some important group. Very 
often, however, the students left out, al- 
thougii somewhat envious, profess no re- 
sentment over the existence of a clique 
(Kcislar, 1953). 


Tlie Clique 


Turn back to the sociogram in Fig- 
ure 12,2 and look at the pattern of 
choices shown by boys 2, 3, 7, and 9. 
Here we find complete mutuality of 
choices. Each of the boys chooses, and 
is chosen by, each of the other three. 
Notice, too, that only one, number 7, 
has a mutual choice with anyone outside 
the group. Finally, observe how fre- 
quently the boys in this group reject boys 
outside the group. These characteristics 
suggest a self-sufficient, closely knit 
clique. The members of this clique feel 
very close to each other but have little 
to do with others, or may feel actual 


hostility to others. 

Not all cliques have all these char- 
acteristics. At the secondary school level, 
for instance, we often find a typical ado- 
lescent crowd made up of a group of 
cliques. To a certain extent the cliques 
merge, the members of one clique having 
much to do with the members of an- 
other The existence of the cliques be- 
comes evident, however, when the larger 
group must be sorted into automob^, 
restaurant booths, or theater seats. The 


Socml Perception 

How well do students detect the sort 
of thing that a sociogram brings out? Can 
the typical student predict who will be 
the most popular? Can he guess how 
many votes he himself will get? Does he 
know which particular students will vote 
for him and which, if any, will reject 
Jiim? Obviously we will find great differ- 
ences in such social perception. Older 
students have clearer ideas of these mat- 
ters than younger students, partly per- 
haps, because mutual choices are more 
clearly established and more clearly recog- 
nized among older children. At almost 
all ages there is more success in estimat- 
ing the popularity of others than in es- 
timating one's own status, although to- 
ward the end of high school students may 
become surprisingly accurate in discern- 
ing their own popularity. Each student 
is more successful in detecting his gen- 
eral status than in knowing just who 
voted for him and who did not. Aware- 
ness of these matters, sometimes called 
social empathy, may play a part in suc- 
cessful leadership. 
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AUTHORITY AND THE 
PATTERN OF INFLUENCE 

In any group that meets fairly fre- 
quently we are likely to find a definite 
power structure. This means that some 
people within the group will be very in- 
fluential. Others will play a minor role. 
Tliis power structure can be observed by 
several procedures (Flanders, 1960b). 
Often each member of the group could 
tell you which other members influence 
him and which other members he might 
expect to influence. With young children 
we often find fair agreement in these 
matters. If Jim sajs he can influence Bill, 
then Bill is likely to name Jim as one of 
the people who influences him (Gold, 
1958). 

In addition to this rather direct ap- 
proach there are many other types of 
analyses, some of them exceedingly com- 
plw and technical (Glanzer and Glaser, 
1959, 1961). Wlio docs most of the talk- 
ing? To whom do most people talk? Do 
most people remain silent until one par- 
ticular person has spoken? After that, 
who follows suit? and in what order? fFk 
12.3.) ' 

Obscr\ations such as these might 
rcscal a variety of patterns. Theoretically 
the influence could be distributed per- 
fectly c\cnly. If there arc twenty people, 
cacii could do precisely one twentieth of 
the talking. Most people in talking might 
address llicjr remarks to the entire group 
not singling out any one member in par- 
ticular. Or if anyone is singled out, this 
would not always be the same person. 
Perhaps, for instance, remarks would al- 
ways l)c addressed to the person who has 
just spoken. Such an even distnbution, 
noweser, would be most unusual. Ordi- 
narily ttc would find that some people 
do more than their share of talking, that 
most remarks, m turn, arc addressed to 


a few people, perhaps to one person, and 
that there are some fairly frequent se- 
quences, Bill mab'ng a statement and 
Jim and Sam fairly regularly following 
suit (Gibb, 1960). For young children, 
these power relations remain fairly con- 
stant from month to month (Gcllert, 
1961). 

Tlie unevenness in the distribution 
of influence could take several forms. We 
might find a very simple structure made 
up of one leader and a group of followers, 
no one of the latter having any more in- 
fluence than any other. Or we might find 
several people each of whom exercises 
considerable influence over his own sub- 
group. In all this we may find that the 
pattern remains fairly constant from time 
to time and from one activity to another. 
Or w’c may find that the pattern changes 
with the topic under discussion or with 
the project being planned. 

The Teacher's Place in the Authority 
Pattern 

Even if he did nothing about it, the 
teachers age, size, and legal status would 
point to him as a key figure in the power 
stmclure. Often he will find that most 
of the remarks arc intended for his ear 
and ihat his reaction to things have a 
^‘g"*ficance. After all, the teacher 
shoud have more to contribute and 
should ha^c a surer sense of the direction 
(Handers, 

Tlic teacher can nes’er forget his 
wry real legal and moral responsibilities 
to the adult community (Ladd, 1958). 
Unlike the secretary of the local im- 
provement association, for example, the 
teacher cannot take the attitude that he 
is merely to help the group carry out its 
wuhes. He 15 legally entrusted by some 
agency to accomplish a set of fairly def- 
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mile obiecUves, He is also given enough 
authority to permit him to carry out nis 
assignment. He can delegate much of 
his authority if he so chooses. But he 
cannot actually relinquish either the au- 
thority or the responsibility. 


PERSONAL WELL-BEING 

ing that the issue under discussion is 
gradually changing, he may get the group 
to consider whether it would be better 
to return to the old issue or to formulate 
the issue that appears to be taking over. 
Often he feels obligated to get the group 
to bring to the surface some troublesome 
but important question that they seem 


group-centered teaching 

Many people beliese that the pow- 
erful group factors at work in any 
classroom should dominate the entire 
teaching process. These group forces are 
there. We cannot u-iil them away. They 
constitute important educational tasks. 

To a great extent they can be utilized in 
the accomplishment of other educational 
tasks. Taking these things into account, 
some educators suggest that we organize 
our entire program around the group fea- 
tures of classroom life. They suggest that 
wc delegate, not relinquish, a great deal 
of responsibility to the group and trust 
to group forces and our own occasional 
efforts to achieve the desired outcomes. 

Actually, in most group-centered 
teaching, the delegation of responsibility 
is not as complete or drastic as wc ha\e 
implied. Tlic teacher t)pically retains a 
good many responsibilities. He describes 
the general task facing the group. In 
most cases he supplies a fair amount of 
information, especially of a technical 
sort. He also nukes sure that the group 
knows the external conditions under 
rvhich it works— number of hours avail- 
able, examinations to be taken, papers to 
be submitted. Orcr and above such me- 
chanical matters, he often helps fonnu- 
lalc an issue that he thinks is present 
but not clearly defined. At times he may 
tr^- to keep the group oriented toward 
the problem at hand. At other times he 
may permit a new problem to replace 
the old. On still oilier occasions, suspe^- 


leluctarvt to face. 

Seeing how much responsibility the 
teacher retains, we might wonder what is 
left to the group. First of all, within the' 
limits which must be set, the group as- 
sumes considerable responsibility for set- 
ting the specific goals and the tasks on 
which they wfll work. After the goals 
ha\e been set and the work is under way, 
the teacher may often make more than 
his share of comments and su^eslions, 
but in some cases, the teacher might be 
indistinguishable from the students were 
it not for the fact that he is older and 
usually larger (Flanders, 1960a). 

According to the proponents of the 
group<entered approach, it is not enou^ 
that the teacher encourage the group to 
take as much responsibility as possible in 
making the major decisions. He most 
also proride emotional support for the 
students (Gibb, 1960). He should accept 
each suggestion seriously, making liberal 
use of praise and encouragement. He may 
ask questions to be sure that the sugges- 
tion is completely understood or that it 
really contains what is in the student’s 
mind. He does not use questions to bring 
out deficiencies or limitations in the sug- 
gestion. Scolding, sarcasm, or disparaging 
statements would be completely out of 
order. And naturally, the spirit of the 
group process would be nullified if the 
teacher had to call attention to his own 
status or authonty or if he had to act 
dcfensirely, or show that a certain sug- 
gestion is just what he had been trying 
to advocate all along. 
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Expected Advantages 

To many people the group-centered 
approach has many inherent advantages. 
It automatieally relieves the teacher of 
tlie fear tliat he is a tyrant or dictator 
and that he is merely inducing sullen 
assent to his wishes. Since the teacher 
accepts the goals of the group he has a 
clear feeling that he and the students 
are working jointly toward tlic same ob- 
jectives. 

Increased Group Cohesion. Experi- 
ence with the group-centered approach 
should lead pupils to have a greater lik- 
ing for group work, to feel more attrac- 
tion toward their particular group, and 
to feel more tightly bound to their par- 
ticular group. Tlie evidence, although by 
no means unanimous (Tizard, 1953), 
gives general support for these hopes 
(Benne and Levit, 1953), Increased 


group cohesion is shown by the fact that 
pupils readily accept group decisions as 
their own and feel a personal responsi- 
bility to cany out the wishes of the 
group. When some job must be done, 
almost anyone handy is likely to do it. 
You can be sure that someone will do 
what is necessary, but ordinarily you can- 
not predict just who will do it (Gibb, 
1960). In such a situation the group 
needs are paramount and there is little 
fear of being criticized for taking too 
much on one’s self. 

As one aspect of group cohesion, the 
early experiments in this area reported a 
marked reduction in scapegoating. With 
the group-centered approach pupils were 
less likely to pick on one unfortunate 
member of the group and to subject him 
to harassment and teasing (Lippitt and 
While, 1943). 

Sh'U in Group Work. TTiroughout 


► Dependency and Popularity 

Tliis study took place in a Hawaiian nursery school and involved a total of 
twenty-three boys and thirty-two girls between the ages of three and five. One 
of the most revealing measures of popularity was that of "frce-play” choices. 
During free-play periods each child was observed for a period of time and his 
four most frequent playmates were listed. Tliese lists were used to establish 
popularity. If Joe turned up as one of the most frequent playmates of Bill, of 
Sue, and of Ann, he would get a score of three. If Terry was on the most- 
freq'uent-playmate list of nine other children, he would receive a score of nine. 

To get measures of dependency, eadi child was observed for fifteen periods 
of five minutes each. During this period all adult contacts were noted. Such 
contacts included asking for help in a physical problem, bids for attention, and 
bids for emotional support. To a considerable extent (r = —.33) the child mak- 
ing most bids for emotional support turned out to be the least popular. For girls, 
there was a similar relation (r = -.38) between total number of adult contacts 
and lack of popularity. For boys this relation was not so pronounced (r = -.18). 

SOURCE- B. R. McCandless, Carolyn B. Bilous, and Hannah L. Bennett, Peer popularity 
and dependence on adults in preschool-age socialization, Child Develofiment, 1961, 32, 
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their lives, in school and out, >our pupils 
will be immersed in group activities. 
Tljcy will take part in class work, in 
clubs, in oimmittecs, as members of 
working teams and plajing teams, and 
in political and social activities of one 
kind or another. Some students will find 
that what they get out of life will hinge 
largely on their ability to work with 
groups. For all students, skill in this 
work will be a great asset. The group- 
centered approach automatically brings 
about much practice in such group activ- 
ities, and it would be expected that some 
skill would develop. 

Less Dependence on the Teacher. 
The pupil’s dependence on tlie teacher 
can show up in two ways. As wc have 
seen, it can show up in the classroom 
when all remarks arc directed to the 
teacher and when only his comments arc 
taken seriously. It can show up even more 
dramatically if the teacher leaves the 
room and the class work immediately 
dnmtcgratcs. 'Hie early experiments 
dearly showed much less dependence on 
the teacher with groupecntcrcd leaching 
(White and Uppitt. 1960). Pupils work- 
ing under this approach went about their 
business in relaxed but purposeful fash- 
ion whether or not the teacher was in 
the room. 


Maslerj- of Subject Mutter 

At one lime it »as almost taken b 
cranicd that pupils ssorliiig tosvaid goa 
of tlicir ossn clioosiug ssouM acliia 
more tliaii those conforming to goals ir 
posol from abosc. Unfortunatclv. bos 
^er. tins l,as not prosed to be tiic as 
■rom a large number of coropaiiso, 
( Anderson. 19,9; Stenr, 1963) ,t appa 
llial atiucstrnent is just alxrul il,c san 
•n gronpco.icred and laclicr.eciilerc 

slr lT l ' "'“9 I'O been 

slislil adsanijgg f„, ,1,^ 



approach, bat the difference, if any, is 
trifling. The tsvo approaclics are also on 
a par ssilh respect to hiring for the sub- 
|cct being taught. 


Maintaining the Necessary 
rsychological Distance 


-- die responsible 1 

poops of subordinates find it neccssa 

(Ficd er. 19,8, 1962). Some people f< 
an intense need for a grat dal of p 
'acy or drstancc. Ollier people ne 

trouble to man, lam crrceptional dislan 
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from his suboidiiialcssslicn he hasoiic job, 
such ;.s sen ms US cuplam of a., ocean ship, 
hut may get along comfortably ssitli less 
distance sshen he is facing some other 

‘■‘‘''■■reachers, like other people, pro^ 
ably vary in this need for 
distance One teacher may work most 
clicctisciy and most naturally svhen he 
can mai, stain a degree of pr.vaey and 

't “tTolhme'lfuntn'lt” 


teacher who has a strong need for con- 
siderable distance may not relish some 
features of group-centered teachmg. He 
might be more effective if in much of 
his instmetion he frankly used a clear- 
cut tcachcr-ccntcrcd approach. 

No one should feel ashansed, by the 
way, over his need for some distance. Ef- 
fective leadership usually calls for some 
distance. Tlic question is just how much 
and how it can be attained You should 
take stock of yourself as obiectively as 
possible and try to decide how inuch you 
^ed. You should then work out a 
situation in which you can function ef- 
fcctively. 



Ps}'chologicijl Distance and Leader Kffectiveness 

This study made use of a new measure called assumed similarity of opposites 
( ASOl - To get such a measure you ask a man, “Of all the people with whom you 
have m-er uotked, «hom did you like the best? B Whom did you like the 
least’” L He then rates B on some forty characteristics (tnendly-untncndly; 
bold-timid; gloomy^bcerful). ^Vhcn he has finished his ratings for B. he rates L 
on tlie same list To the rater B and L represent the extremes of liking versus 
disliking. Yet some raters will gi'c almost the same ratings to B and to L. Such 
raters would ha\c a high ASO score. Other raters will make widely diffenng 
ratings of the cow orker they liked best and the one they liked least, thus obtain- 
ing a low ASO score. Tliis latter man, who makes clear-cut distinctions behveen 
those he prefers and those he docs not, is considered to hare a strong tendency 
to remain impersonal and to maintain psychological distance. 

With this measure aiailablc. the investigators studied a group of twelve 
high school basketball teams and another group of twenty-two student suncying 
parties made up of three or four men to a party. First, for each team or party, 
they tried to find the informal leader or the most influential member. The 
"leaders" then took the ASO test- Reversing the ASO score to get a measure 
of psjcitological distance, we find that in each case the "leader” with the greatest 
psjchological distance tends to base the most successful group. For the basket- 
ball teams, the “distance” score of Uie “leader’' conelated from .69 to .58 with 
games won. For the survey parties, “distance” correlated .51 with an instructor’s 
rating of the party’s success. 


sovact* F. E. Fiedler, Leader AlWudes and Croup Effecthmess fUibana, 111.: University 
of IILnou Press, 1^58). Reprinted in D. Cartwright and A. Zander. Croup D>7urRic5: Re- 
search and Theory, 2i ed. York: Hatpet & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1960), pp. 586- 


Student Attitude toward the Gtoup- 
Ccntcicd Approach 

Students who have had much expe- 
rience ill group-ccntcrcd leaching l)pi- 
callv have considcrahlc liking for working 
in groups. But this docs not necessarily 
mean that tlicy like the group-ccntcrcd 
approach to which they have been ex- 
posed. 'Iliis may have been the treat- 
ment that led to their relish for group 
work, but tUc^- may not like the treat- 
ment. If )ou embark on a program of 
gToup<cnlctcd leaching, therefore, you 
must not auloiiutically expect to find all 
your students enthusiastic about Uiis 
method. Actually some students, espe- 


cially at first, w.'ill dislike the democratic 
features of group-centered teaching. 
Adults studying under the democratic 
procedure may actually resent the lack, 
of positive leadership (Kelley and Tlii- 
baut, 195-1; Sears and Hilgard, 1964). 
Some college students, probably those 
who will do the best work academically, 
will simply ignore the democratic features 
of the group approach and go blithely 
about the business of getting good grades 
(Johnson and Smith, 1953). From one 
ebborate experiment (Watson, 1953) 
we must conclude that it is extremely 
difficult to decide just who will get the 
most out of group work. In this study it 
svas tlie student unusually concerned 
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about fears and anxieties who seemed to tered approach exclusively, but this claim 
profit from the group approacji. Dislike may not be supported by people observ- 
for group-centered teaching, by the way, ing their instruction (Wandt and Os- 
is by no means a symptom of an author- treicher, 1955). 

itarian personality. It is often the thor- It would seem best to be open and 
oughgoing liberal who places a low value aboveboard in this matter. Attempting 
on such group-centered work. Such stu- to delude either yourself or your students 
dents’ stress the frequent lack of intel- could lead to trouble. Don’t act as if 


lectual stimulation. 

The Case for Flexibility 

There is every reason to recommend 
a great deal of flexibility in the use 
of group-centered teaching (Flanders, 
1960a). What will work for one teacher 
may not work for another. Even the same 
teacher may find himself likely to use 
the democratic, group-centered approach 
with one group, but likely to use a more 
directive method with another group. In 
teaching a bright, well-behaved class, in- 
terested in the subject, you may find a 
group-centered approach the most nat- 
ural procedure to adopt (Wandt and 
Ostreicher, 1953). In teaching a duller, 
more obstreperous group, with little in- 
terest in academic matters, you may find 
such an approach impractical. Even with 
the same type of class, the teacher’s ap- 
proach may shift from one subject to 
another. In directing a drill session, for 
instance, or in shepherding a group on a 
visit to a factory, the teacher may issue 
crisp, unambiguous orders. In planning 
a class election, on the other hand, he 
may appear to be merely one more mem- 
ber of the group and may seem willing to 
go along with any decision the class may 
reach. 

Some teachers make no bones about 
the fact that they use different ap- 
proaches under different conditions. 
Some may rigidly and successfully em- 
ploy one approach throughout. Still 
others may profess to use the group-ccn- 


you are following “our” goals when really 
you are imposing your own goals upon 
the students. When things are arbitrary, 
and often they may be, it might even be 
better to exaggerate the arbitrary fea- 
tures, perhaps relieving them with sar- 
donic humor, than to act as if you were 
employing group-centered techniques 
when this is not the case. 

Friendliness Possible in Many Ap- 
proaches. We may be more reconciled to 
the possibility of flexibility if we remem- 
ber that the group-centered approach is 
not the only method which permits 
warm, friendly human relations behveen 
teacher and student (Fig. J2.S). A teacher 
who has no intention of letting the group 
set the goals for his class can still be genial, 
warm, and human. Although he knows 
exactly what he wants the class to ac- 
complish, and although he is determined 
that his own purposes shall prevail, he 
can try to do this by gentle persuasion, 
by jollying pupils along, and by kindly, 
but consistent, pressure. When he re- 
jects a pupil’s suggestion he can do it in 
a good-natured way. Many a teacher, in- 
flexibly committed to certain intcllecfual 
goals, can manemer his pupils toward 
those goals by a vehet touch tliat the 
pupils in no way resent and may even 
relish. Another teacher can be noisy, de- 
manding, dominating, and even humor- 
ously abusive and yet by the vigor of his 
demands, and by his insistence that they 
meet his standards, he may convince the 
students that each and every pupil mat- 
ten to him and has his genuine concern. 




Mjiiv such assertive teachers. tsLcn al* never been exposed to one of these noisy, 
most (tom the pages o( Ufe with Father, demanding, hut fait and interesting auto- 
succccd m creating an atmospUcrc of vast crats. By no stretch of the imagination, 
sccunts and robust give and tahe. Many hov.cvcr, could such teachers be called 
people, US retrospect, feel that hfc would democratic in the sense of permitting the 
Ivasc l>ccn somehow poorer if they had pupils to set the goals. 
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GENERAL AIDS TO SATISFACTORY 
GROUP EXPERIENCE 

For many children, guided group ex- 
perience, if it comes at all, must come 
from the school. Successful experience of 
this kind may play an important part, 
not only in developing moderate skill in 
group work but in developing a reason- 
able attitude toward such work. 


Group Pressures and the Urge To 
Conform 

A group, working on an important 
issue, tends to be very intolerant of devi- 
ant or minority views. Much of the 
group’s time is spent in trying to bring 
the dissenter into line. Clearly this is 
likely to occur in the fury situation when 
the hold-out is causing a great deal of in- 
convenience. But the group’s demand for 
conformity will be seen even when there 
is no practical need for unanimity and 
when the minority could simply be out- 
\'oted. In many groups, the existence of 
divergent views seems to be distressing in 
some primitive fashion, quite apart from 
the practical implications of such diver- 
gent opinions. 

Naturally, groups vary in this urge 
to bring the minority into line. Many 
groups may feel indulgent when they see 
an old and trusted member take a minor- 
ity stand, but they would attack an un- 
tried newcomer if he showed the same 
departure from the majority position. 
Sonic groups arc exceedingly demanding 
in the sense tliat they will not tolerate 
the slightest departure from the approved 
way of doing things. Tlic cadet will be 
reprimanded, for instance, if his insipiia 
is misplaced by a quarter of an inch, llic 
“beatnik’' will be ridiculed by his fellows 
if his conversation includes fust a few 
plirascs that would be intelligible to the 


“squares.” Groups may also vary in the 
range of things on which a group passes 
judgment. In the military school, again, 
the organization passes judgment on 
many areas of a man's life— on his dress, 
his social graces, on his personality, and 
on his opinions. In other groups, a mem- 
ber may merely have to watch his step 
with respect to a few things. No one 
bothers about the rest of his life. Groups 
differ, moreover, in the intensity of the 
disapproval or approi'al. In some groups, 
a pereon's misstep may bring down of- 
ficial thunder. In other groups, he may 
encounter nothing more serious than a 
raised eyebrow. Finally, we will find dif- 
ferences in tlie extent to which the group 
presents a solid front to its members. In 
some circles the individual can expect 
unanimous approval or disapproval. In 
others he may merely sense a majority 
view offset by a number of dissenters 
(Jacbon, 1960). 

Insofar as he can exert any influence, 
what position should the teacher urge our 
groups to take in these matters? Should 
the group insist on an exact adherence to 
norms or should an approximation suf- 
fice? Should the norms cover the whole 
of the individual’s life or should tJjcy 
cover only a few things for whicli the 
group has a legitimate concern? Should 
tlic group present a united front in tlicsc 
matters or should it admit some diversity 
in its opinions? Should the approval or 
condemnation be mild or severe? 

Clearly these questions go bc)ond 
the province of jJS)choIogy. TIjc ps)cJjoJ- 
ogist can note, however, that many 
writers from the 1930s on have lamented 
the taidcncy of targe groups or organiza- 
tions to coutrn) the whole life of the 
incml>crx. extending control or sanctions 
to st)Ic of clothes, the size of picture wm- 
dow$, (he hooks read each tnontli, and 
l)pc of cheese preferred. 'Hicsc writers 
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would urge us to persuade our groups to 
tolerate diversity and individuality in 
areas that do not greatly harm the group, 
or in which the group has no l^itimale 
interest. Often the organization may 
properly demand that its members dress 
neatly, but it could permit its members 
to attain that neatness in suits of worsted 
as well as grey hannel. 

On the other hand, the insecure or 
troubled person often feels more at ease 
when the group does take a hand in 
many areas of his life. He likes to feel 
that everybody cares a great deal about 
everything he does, even if that concern 
shows itself in occasional disapproval 
(Jackson, 1960). Perhaps under the ideal 
anangemcrvl, young children, and the 
emotionally immature of all ages, should 
feel group demands for many areas of 
life. As maturity develops, however, 
groups should be encouraged to respect, 
and relish, individual behavior, and indi- 
viduals should be encouraged to resbt 
unwananted group coercion. 

There are some games and other arti- 
Scial activities in which rigid adherence 
to a ritual is an essential part of the fun 
or satisfaction. There are also serious en- 
terprises, such as diplomacy, in which a 
slight departure from protocol can have 
grave consequences. It is probably wise, 
therefore, that students have some group 
experience in which even the slightest 
infraction is noted and punished. In 
many situations, however, vve could en- 
courage groups to accept minor depar- 
tures from norms and to be more mod- 
erate in their condemnations of the 
departures they do not accept. 

Individual Urges To Conform. Most 
of us need very little pressure to bring 
us into line. M soon as we find ourselves 
in a minonty position wc feel uncom- 
fortable and tend to iCKnuminc our 
stand. Indeed, some people will rh ang#* 
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their minds immediately if they find 
themselves at odds with the group. 
Others will retain their minority views, 
but find it necesary to persuade them- 
seh'cs that otlier people would really 
agree if they were free to express their 
honest opinions. Even in such seemingly 
objective things as judging the length of 
two lines, your judgment may be influ- 
enced by the opinion of others. You 
think that x is the longer line. But the 
vote seems to indicate that most people 
are voting for y. Will you change your 
vote? Most people will. This tendency to 
fit in with the majority varies, of course, 
from person to person. Those who resist 
are somewhat more intelligent, have 
stronger ego feelings, and are more in- 
dividualistic in other ways. They arc also 
more likely to be familiar with the ma- 
terial being judged (Crutchfield, 1955)- 

Small Groups or Large Groups? 

In planning for a program of suc- 
cessful group experience you will want 
to take the size of the groups into ac- 
count. There are important differences 
between smaller and larger groups 
(Thomas and Fink, 1963). A group of 
five, for instance, will reach a consensus 
more quickly than a group of twelve, es- 
pecially if discussion time is limited. In 
a group of twelve, or even in a group of 
seven, there may be several people who 
do not contribute at all and whose ideas 
never come before the group. In groups 
of three, four, or five this is less likely. 
Here the shy person is less inhibited, and 
since his silence is more obvious in the 
small group, there is more pressure on 
him to take part. In the small group, 
moreover, there is less need for a clearly 
defined issue. Quite often a small group 
can be assigned a ratlicr vague problem 
and still get somewhere. This is not so 
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likely in the larger group. The small 
group lends itself to a different kind of 
atmosphere and a different kind of lead- 
ership. As the group gets larger and 
larger, we find more and more that one 
prolific contributor almost takes over. 
Tliere is a “runner up,” quite a distance 
behind, and then a very few who make 
some scattered contributions. The con- 
tributor in this case is likely to be a fairly 
positive fellow with a good deal of initia- 
tive and a liking for authority. The lead- 
ership that emerges in this larger group 
tends to be formal and authoritative. 
Added to all this is the fact that, at the 
high school level at least, most students 
report more satisfaction in their work 
and feel more confidence in the decisions 
reached when working with small groups. 
Finally, groups of twelve or larger tend 
to break up into small groups no matter 
how they are formed originally (Hare, 
1952). 

Oviously there are many advantages 
for the small group. The picture, how- 
ever, is not completely one-sided. In the 
first place, there are fewer ideas or sug- 
gestions to be had from a small group. 
Although it will frighten many people 
into silence, the large group by sheer vir- 
tue of numbers will put out a larger 
number of suggestions. This trend * 
for groups up to ninety or one hundred. 
The sense of ease and congeniality m 
the small group, moreover, is not always 
an unmixed blessing. Sometimes conten- 
tion and opposition may prove u^iui, 
partly by bringing out genuine weakness 
in proposals and partly by stimulating 
some people to more adequate sugges- 
tions. In the small group we may not 
find the range of views and temperaments 
necessary for this salutary clash. In some 
cases, the larger group is less at the 
mercy of a really troublesome member. 
An obstreperous person who might wreck 


a small group has more chance of being 
kept in line within a larger group. For 
one thing, sheer size may inhibit him as 
it does others. Even if it does not, how- 
ever, there is more chance that the larger 
group may include someone who can 
deal with him (Thelen, 1949). 

All in all, it would seem that the 
student of average, or less than average, 
dominance should have much experience 
in working with groups of three or four 
or five. He should also have occasional 
experience in somewhat larger groups, 
hoping that, when he really has some- 
thing to say, he will gradually acquire 
the confidence to speak up in more for- 
midable gatherings. Larger groups should 
be used freely when it is important to 
get as many different suggestions as pos- 
sible, as, for instance, when a complex 
and costly project should be examined 
for flaws before it is finally set in motion. 


Getting the Groups Started 

At the beginning of the year, or 
when pupils are still getting to know 
each other, try to be sure that the peo- 
ple in any one group like each otlier. 
As far as possible, honor the sociometric 
choices they may have made. In forming 
any one group, start with an isolate and 
then add his first preference and, if pos- 
sible, some pupil who has shown some 
spark of interest in him. Include one 
choice of each of these two pupils (Gron- 
lund, 1959, Chapter 8). If you can avoid 
it, never have more than two isolates in 
a’ group. In later groupings, try to cut 
across cleavages that separate subgroups. 
In so doing, however, try to put two pu- 
pils from each clique or subgroup m )Our 
new group. For the most part, try not to 
include a pupil if some member of tlic 
group actively rejects him. If one pupil 
is reicctcd by most of the others, how- 
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e\er, jou cannot avoid this situation and 
may e\en have to use the rejected pupfl 
as ^our sorting point, treating him as 
JOU \^ould an isolate. 

To promote genuine group work you 
should get the pupils to talk to each 
other. Call on Joe to comment on Bill’s 
suggestion. Get him to talk directly to 
Bill. But as far as possible jou wDl be 
nondirecthe, providing praise or support 
when in order, encouraging pupQs to talk 
about nhat is in their minds, but in no 
sense passing final judgment on contri- 
butions. Many people would urge that 
JOU get the pupils to talk occasionalljr 
about the actual group process, to com- 
ment on any changes they notice in the 
way the group tackles new problems, or 
in their owm reactions to the way the 
group is working (Gronlund, 1959, Chap- 
ter 8). 

Helping the Isolated or Rejected 
Pupil. Many steps have been proposed 
for increasing the popularity of the out- 
sider. As wc hare suggested, one possibil- 
ity is to place him in a small group that 
has the best chance of accepting him. 
Place him with those who show some in- 
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malice or meanness but from insecurity 
and the rejection already experienced. 

You might try to see if the rejected 
child has some skill or hobby that may 
place him in a more favorable light. 
Then try to arrange some project in 
which this skill or hobby would show 
up in a natural way. You might assign 
him some routine job in which he had 
a reasonable chance of success and in 
which he might show up as a more ac- 
ceptable sort of person. 

Bejond these safe and obvious steps, 
jou can, if jou feel enough confidence, 
try more radical and more risky treat- 
ment. Some teacbcis attempt to discuss 
the problem in some detail with the child 
himself or with his parents. Others have 
tried to talk to the other students either 
about the genera] problem of tolerance 
or even about this particular student. If 
you arc skillful in these matters, you may 
decide to encourage a group discussion 
of popularity and its aspects. With luck 
and good management this may ventilate 
some of the unacknowledged fears and 
worries that lead pupils to reject others. 
Susie may come to realize that she dis- 


cJmation toward him. Success often 
breeds success, and popularity, popular- 
ity. Finding a measure of acceptance, he 
may throw’ off same of the defenses that 
made him unpopular. 

Moderate acceptance or praise by 
the teacher may help (Flanders and 
Havumaki. 1960). Establishing the iso- 
late as teacher's pet, of course, would not 
help him. But you can try to show him 
the same respect and friendly waimlh 
as you show to all the other pupils. /\d- 
mittcdly, this advice is often easier to 
give than to follow. If you arc honest 
with yourself you may find some rejected 
tbildren very diihcult to like. But >ou 
can try. It may help to realize that often 
the imattractivc trails come not from 


likes Bill partly because something about 
him makes her think of parts of her own 
home life that she would prefer to for- 
get. This is high-powered medicine, how- 
ever, and JOU should feel no obligation 
to try it unless )ou Iiave considerable 
confidence that jou and jour group can 
avoid the obvious dangers. You may find 
a mock drama somewhat less risky. Here 
the students, acting in make-believe man- 
ner, may freely take one role or another 
and may be encouraged to act out the 
difference between behavior that makes 
for popularity and that which leads to 
rejection. But even here there is some 
risk. You may be unearthing strong emo- 
tions that may prove tremendously dis- 
turbing to some of the students. 



► Helping Children To Become Popular 

Children in an Australian orphanage, aged five to thirteen, were given a 
battery of personality tests and a test of sociometric status. From a total of fifty- 
two children, nine pairs were matched on age, sex, residence in the orphanage, 
general adjustment, and sociometiic status. One member of each pair was then 
assigned to a play therapy group and the other member to a control group. The 
children in the control group were left on their own while the experimental 
children received play therapy. In the play therapy, the experimental children 
were encouraged to play freely with dolls and other objects representing their 
usual experiences. These were chosen to suggest many types of problems and to 
involve many aspects of personality. 

The play therapy continued for twenty-seven weeks. For both groups, the 
tests and the sociograms were repeated after twelve weeks and after twenty-seven 
weeks. 


Number of Each Croup Showing 
Improvement m Sociometnc Status 


After 12 uveks After 27 weeks 


Play Therapy Group 6 

Control Group 0 0 

source: F. N. Cox, Sociomctric status and individual adjustment before and after play 
therapy, Journal of Abnormal and Social Fsychology, 195?, 48, 354-356. 


One general word of caution: your 
laudable desire to increase the popularity, 
acceptance, and participation of your stu- 
dents could lead you to harass the quiet, 
withdrawn child who is really self-suffi- 
cient and who needs only a minimum of 
social activity. Like tlie professional Jjost- 
ess on shipboard, you should try to en- 
courage the timid, lonely person who is 
just aching to take part but who lacks 
the nerve to take the plunge. But you 
should not torment the person longing 
for a few hours of quiet reading or loaf- 
ing {White, 1961). 

LEADERSHIP IN THE CLASSROOM 
Whatever your decision about 
group-ccutcrcd teaching— whether to use 
it exclusively, extensively, moderately, or 


not at all— you will face the problem of 
leadership in the classroom. As we have 
seen, some pattern of leadership is bound 
to emerge, either organized around you, 
or organized without respect to you. You 
will also have to exert some leadership 
either through one approach or through 
another. Finally, there is the real obliga- 
tion to help the pupils develop greater 
skill as leaders. 

Tlie Emergent or De Facto Leader 
As the power structure begins to 
develop withiTi a group, one person will 
seem to acquire more than his share of 
iiiAuciicc. lie may exert this influence 
by contributing ideas and information, 
by providing a friendly atmosphere, by 
making decisions, or verbalizing decisions 
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toward which the group is mo\ing, or 
by sheer labor (Bartlett, 1959). At times 
the group may elect such a person to 
some office, or some higher authority may 
appoint him to a position of official im 
Huence. But e\en if neither of these 
things occur, the person is clearly exer- 
cising leadership. Such a person is called 
an emergent leader. 

The emergent leader is likely to base 
a general feeling of security. He is also 
likely to act spontaneously and confi- 
dently when the situation calls for ac- 
tion. In a minor emergenc}', for instance, 
while most of us stand around wondering 
what to do, the potential leader is likely 
to mo\e confidently and unhesitatingly 
toward some proposed solution (Uppil 
and others, 1951) . More often than not, 
his proposed solution is reasonably effec- 
tive (Fig. 12.6). At least it docs not turn 
out to be foolish, although its real cSccthe- 
ness may never be known. To move spon- 
taneously toward a reasonably acceptable 
solution, a person must not only have a 
measure of security or self-confidence but 
he must also have a certain amount of 
competence in the field. The experienced 
woodman might “take command” read- 
fly and satisfactorily in a camping irrei- 
dent. His confidence may desert him, 
however, when he must deal with an un- 
roly child in a public place. In this latter 
situation, moreover, the steps that first 
occur to him may lead to results that arc 
clearly unacceptable. All in all, we would 
not be surprised if the person who is in- 
fluential in one field (evaluating the in- 
tellectual worth of a given college 
course) may have less to say in a differ- 
ent field (planning the june-week 
dance). 

The qualities necessary for influence 
vary from age to age. Among young chflr 
dren, the bossy, dominating youngster 
can have a marked influence on his com- 
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panions. With adolcsccnls, howeser, 
more subtlety is requited, influential 
high school student is mote likely to 
persuade than to give outright com- 
[Hands. 

Tliese age changes in patterns of in- 
fluence do not necessarily mean tliat the 
influential six-j car-old cannot be an in- 
fluential adolescent. For one thing, the 
important confidence and security nuy 
well persist from one age to another. 
Secondly, the bossy six-ycar-old may well 
turn into a persuasive adolescent. 

The Official Leader 

Many people arc extremely influen- 
tial and arc still never named to office. 
The qualities necessary to be influential 
arc not sufficient to insure official elec- 
tion or to encourage appointment by su- 
periors. Consider the problem of getting 
elected. The influential person docs not 
have to be talkative, genial, or enthusi- 
astic. These qualities arc important, how- 
ever, when it comes to being elected. In- 
deed, to become elected, it is mote 
important to be conspicuous and vigorous 
than to provide helpful direction. Friend- 
liness and sociability also help but can- 
not be substituted for prominence and 
vigor. In view of the role of prominence, 
it is not surprising to find that sheer 
physical bulk may also help a little. 
Elected leaders arc, on the average, a 
little taller and heavier than the non- 
leaders. For social leadership, general ap- 
pearance plays a part. The leader is also 
somewhat ahead in intelligence and in 
scholastic or other achievement. He is 
mom self-assured, more adventurous, and 
more capable of warm, human responses. 
He is persistent, industrious, tends to 
dominate, and has objectives that excel 
those of his fellows. He is likely to be 
aware of his own powers and limitations. 
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\V\iac lUwgs ate valued, he has 
often supcrioi family bactgtauud. In all 
this, the leader cannot depart too much 
fiom the norms of the group. He is only 
slightly more intelligent, slightly mote 
dominant, slightly more adscnluroiw. 

The one nho is markedly out of line in 
any way is not likely to be eleeted. 

Clearly there is an intricate rela- 
tionship among friendships, social par- 
ticipation, and election to office. Friend- 
ships help with election and lead to 
participation. Conversely, many students 
specify high participation as something 
they require in their friends. Participa- 
tion helps one become elected. Con- 
versely, to participate in some councils 
or committee work one must be elected. 

It is not surprising then to 6nd that the 
description of the elected leader is also 
a fair description of the student who is 
gcnctally socially active— who goes to 
dances, attervds mcetirvgs, and takes past 
in voluntary group activities. Like the 
leader, such a student has fairly high 
drives, is scU-assured, and gives evidence 
of general social maturity, lie is espe- 
cially hkcly to have a favorable sociocco- 
noiiHC background. 

Obviously there is no necessity that 
Ihc appointed leader shall have demon- 
strated his ability to exert influence. The 
teacher, for instance, or the army officer 
have to be leaders, but they arc seldom 
required to show that they could exert 
influence within the group they arc asked 
to lead or that they could be formally 
elected by the group. 

Some Problems for the Leader 

In any position of iKidcrship, there 
arc urrplcasarrt decisions to be made. Sub- 
ordinates must be evaluated. Rewards 
must be passed out to some people and 
witlilidd (tom othets. One pvn^m mvast 
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be sdected for a committee post and 
others must be disappointed. At times, 
some people must be promoted and 
others denied promotion or discharged. 
Most leaders, elected or appointed, are 
tom between the necessity of making un- 
pleasant decisions and the conflicting 
need to be liked or to retain one’s own 
seU-tcspcct. Tliis is an age-old theme in 
high drama and in ordinary life. Tlie 
good king, depressed by the need of im- 
posing unwelcome or harsh decisions, 
willingly gives way to a less scrupulous 
successor and, through his very "good- 
ivess,” opens the door to evil (West, 
1957). Tlve appointed college leader, con- 
templating decisions that are bound to 
displease some of his buddies, resigns his 
position of leadership. 

If we examine existing leaders, by 
the way, we will find that these unpleas- 
ant duties give less trouble to emergent 
os elected leaders than to appointed lead- 
ers (Carter, 1951). The emergent leader 
regularly encountered these problems on 
his way up and he had to find some way 
of living with them in order to survive. 
The appointed leader, on the other hand, 
may have served no such apprenticeship 
and may find such problems thrust upon 
him with no effective advance warning. 

The Tasks of the Group Leader 

Wicnevcr a group is working on 
some task, there is an opportunity and 
perhaps a need for leadership. As we 
have seen, moreover, some pattern of in- 
fluence or leadership is almost bound to 
emerge. Some teachers will tend to do 
much of this leadership work themselves, 
and here the problem is merely one of 
doing the work effectively. Other teach- 
ers will lend to delegate these leadership 
activities to various students. Here there 
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are two problems— that of insuring a 
measure of effective leadership right now 
and that of helping the current leader to 
develop some skill in this particular art 
(Jenkins, 1960). First, let us consider the 
problems involved in effective leadenhip, 
whether the leader is the teacher himself 
or one of the students. 

Reaching a Satisfactory Decision. Of- 
ten it is imperative that the group reach 
some decision. The committee must 
bring in a report, the jury must reach a 
verdict. It is hoped, of course, that the 
decision will turn out to be a good one. 
But that is often hard to decide and 
much of the immediate pressure will be 


toward reaching a decision that is reason- 
ably satisfactory to the group. 

In reaching this decision, the leader 
should go to some trouble to obtain as 
many views as possible. It is part of the 
democratic process that as many people 
as possible should be h^ard from. As a 
practical matter, moreover, the group can 
only consider the merits of those pro- 
posals that arc expressed. A useful, un- 
mentioned idea would be lost. The ex- 
pression of one view, moreover, might 
lead a second member to think of some 
thing valuable that otherwise would never 
have occurred to him. Finally, there is 
a strategic value in encouraging the wi c- 
spread expression of views. People arc 
less likely to support a decision if they 
feel that they never had a chance to c.x- 
press their opinion in the matter. osc 
who had their full say in reaching the 
decision arc more likely to support it, 
whether or not the decision is m accord 

Is 

Ccr, fomiity. If lie chooses, the 
make use of both the group 
the individunl urge to f 

for instance, that ° 

change tl.c attitndc of your class. Ion 


decide, in this case, to try to get the 
pupils to read something besides comic 
books. Theoretically, of course, you could 
try to persuade each pupil individually. 
But this would mean that you would be 
working against the pull of the group. As 
each pupil was about to change his views 
he would be held back by his ideas of 
what the group felt. In a genuine group 
discussion, on the other hand, the pres- 
sures are often reversed. Suppose that you 
are fortunate and the group as a whole 
does begin to lean slightly in your di- 
rection. If the group discusses the matter 
freely, the change should become ap- 
parent, and now the pressures to con- 
form will lead each individual to go 
along with the changes taking place in 
the group. To make sure that the group 
changes would be apparent, the early in- 
vestigators (Lewin, 1953, pp. 287-288) 
asked for an actual show of hands. This, 
of course, meant that each participant 
was asked to make a decision or com- 
mitment. Consequently, we cannot be 
sure that the persisting changes came 
from taking part in the discussion or 
from the fact of liaving made an o\crt 
decision. 

Conformity may be made to scnc 
many useful purposes. In searching for 
tlic best solution to a problem, liowcvcr, 
conformity is often a downright evil. If 
everybody rushes to agree to the fint 
suggestion, some important possibilities 
may never be considered. To take care 
of this problem, the group leader sliould 
go to sonic trouble to bring minority 
views to the surface (Maicr and Solcin, 
1952). If someone should look hesitant 
or doubtful, he should be im ited to speak 
up. Two things sliould follow, hirst, his 
ucw will be presented for consideration. 
Second, because of his stand, others 
might be more likely to do some oiv 
salting. 
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Lecture vs- Discussion in Chan^ng Attitudes 

This invesligatioQ was caiiicd on during World War II and was concerned 
with the attempt to get housewKes to make more use of the less popular beef 
products such as heart, kidnej-s, or sweetbreads. There were six Red Cross 
groups of volunteers organized for home nursing.” Three groups were grven a 
forty-five rrrinute lecture dealing with the nutritive qualities of the foods being 
discussed, the importance of the problem for the war cdort, and specific pro- 
cedures for making these meats more attractive. The lecturer gave out mimeo- 
graphed recipes and told how much her family had enjoyed them. 

In the other three groups the emphasis was on ^oup discussion. Tire leader 
presented the general question and invited comments. He especially asked the 
women to comment on the problems that would be encountered in try ing to use 
more meats of this kind. After the group had become involved in the discussion, 
the nutrition expert presented the same factual information about vitamins, 
economy, and methods for preparation. The groups vvcrc then asked to indicate 
by a show of hands how many were willing to try one of these meats within the 
next week. 

Here, then, we have the effects of a lecture compared to the effects of group 
discussion, plus an overt group decision. Some 32 percent of the latter group 
actually did serve one of the meats, whereas only 3 percent of the lecture group 
did so. 

souxce: K. Lenin, Studies in poup dedsion, in D. Cartwright and A. Zander, eds., 
Croup D)fumics; fUsedrch and Theory (New York: Harper St Kwt, Puhlishen. Inc.. 
195J).pp. 287-288. 


Training for Leadership 

One of the first tasks in harning a 
pupil to become an effective leader is to 
help him to emerge as an influential per- 
son. To some extent this can he done by 
assigning him a position in which cs- 
setilul information passes through his 
hands. A student committee, for instance, 
IS planning a yearbook or a display or 
some other project. One student is se- 
lected at random to act as a clearing 
house. He is not given any genuine te- 
sponsibilily, but is merely the one to go 
to for certain information. Very often 
this arbitrarily selected student will show 
more of a flair for leadership than his 
equally capable classmate who was not 


assigned this position. If the interest and 
capadty are potentially there, this seems 
a fairly simple way to bring it out 
(Leavitt, 1931). 

At a more superficial level, of course, 
students can take turns in serving as ap- 
pointed leaders. Here they will not neces- 
sarily develop intrinsic qualities of lead- 
ership, but they can gain experience in 
the effective direction of group activity. 

When the student is actually in 
charge of a group, either through the 
wishes of the group or by assignment, 
how can he become more proficient in 
leading the group? It is reasonable to 
suppose that learning to he an effective 
leader is like learning any other skill. 
Remembering what was said earlier, we 
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should stress the wisdom of keeping mo- 
tivation or tension down to reasonable 
lev’el, as very often the beginning leader 
is likely to be too tense. We should try 
to guarantee a measure of initial success. 
Perhaps we could arrange a graded series 
of tasks ranging from those which placed 
few demands on the leader to those 
which called for a considerable degree of 
competence. Successes should be brought 
out and made apparent. Perhaps wc could 
point to some objective evidence of suc- 
cess— tlie extent and spirit of group par- 
ticipation, the results accomplished. Per- 
haps we would have to make do with 
our own unsupported statement that the 
job was well done. 

All in all, some success can be ex- 
pected in this process of training for 
leadership. As we have seen, trained lead- 
ers are better able to bring out and utilize 
minority opinion. On a broader scale, we 
find that trained leaders are often more 
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cism directed to him as a person, and 
the sensitive leader may feel a severe 
threat to his status or his ego. 

DISCIPLINE AND THE 
GROUP PROCESS 

The word “discipline” means many 
different things. One person, in using the 
word, may refer to self-discipline, or the 
process whereby a student comes to reg- 
ulate his own behavior to fit in with 
larger purposes. A second person may use 
the term to refer to the problem of keep- 
ing children in line or keeping the school- 
room intact. In the first and larger sense, 
discipline is almost synonymous with the 
whole problem of character education 
(Chapters 9, 10, 11) and emotional de- 
velopment (Chapters 15, 14). The nar- 
rower problem of keeping order is the 
one considered here. 


successful in attaining a new or creative 
solution. Suppose, for instance, that a 
group of teachers is faced with a pro- 
posal. This project is attractive in most 
respects but it involves giving up the 
teachers' lounge. With untrained leader- 
ship there is likely to be outright rejec- 
tion, or, less frequently, outright accep- 
tance. With a trained leader, however, 
there is less likely to be outright rejection 
and more likely to be some compromise 
or “creative” plan that permits the gen- 
eral acceptance but avoids the complete 
loss of the lounge (Maier, 1955). 

Tbe training to be effective must 
not only bring about new kinds of skill. 
For most people it must also bring about 
a change in attitude. The leader, ate 
all, will be asked to give up considerable 
measure of control and this may be a 
very frightening thing. To the untrarned 
leader, the suggestions that will coine 
from the group can be regarded as a entr- 


Keeping Order in the Classroom 

This problem of keeping order, by 
the way, has too often been given a hush- 
hush treatment (Ladd, 1958). Many edu- 
cators have written as if there were no 
problems of keeping order, or as if it 
were a problem only for completely 
worthless teachers, so that anyone who 
confessed to any difficulties would im- 
mediately put himself beyond the pale. 
Too often the topic has been pushed 
underground and has had a hearing only 
in the teachers’ lounge room and behind 
the back of the educational leader. 

This is too bad. Keeping order is 
a problem and also a worthy objective 
(Crawford and Harrington, 1961). Some 
degree of order is essential if you are to 
meet your responsibilities to the commu- 
nity and to the pupils. Many teachers 
will find some measure of orderliness nec- 
essary to their own peace of mind and 
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efficiencj’. Actual investigations show, 
moreover, that this is a serious wony 
^Eatoti and others, 1957). In one south* 
western higli school, four out of every 
fi\e teachers made disciplinary reports 
covering 40 percent of the students. 
Women sent in twice as many as men, 
and the reports were especially numerous 
toward the end of the jear. They dealt 
chiefly with lateness, truancy, classroom 
disturbance, and outright disobedience 
(Zeitlin, 1962). After poor salaries and 
lack of facilities, discipline is the concenr 
most frequently aired by teachers when 
speaking frankly and anonymously (Ladd, 
1958). Disdpline is also the major worry 
of some 70 percent of beginning teachers. 

Obviously you will hope that div 
cipUne in the larger sense, the deselop' 
ment of social understanding, self-dis- 
cipline, and consideration for others, will 
more and more take care of the problem 
of keeping order. That is a reasonable 
long-term goal. Meanwhile, however, you 
may have to take deliberate steps to main- 
tain the degree of order needed right now. 

Most experienced teachers frequently 
come up against this problem of keeping 
order. 'TTie successful teacher takes these 
matters in his stride, but few classes go 
by tliat do not call for some deliberate 
action on his part. 

Dtscipline and the Task-oriented At- 
titude. Discipline presents one probiem 
when the students are highly motivated 
and interested in the subject (Kounin 
and others, 1961) and quite another 
problem when motivation is low. When 
molimtion is high, the student tends to 
judge the teachers work impersonally, 
and the teacher’s bchas-ior is linked to 
the work to be learned, Wlien motir-ation 
is higli, moreover, students arc not dis- 
turbed by a mattcr-of-fact admonition di- 
rected to one student. Tlie students not 
admonished consider this a normal ne- 
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cessity for getting on with the work. In 
a poorly motivated class, however, such 
an admonition will start the other stu- 
dents thinking about fairness, meanness, 
ind who will win out. 

We must not imply that, merely by 
taking thought, the teacher can trans- 
form any class into a highly motivated 
group intent on the business of learning 
something. We shall profit from anything 
that wc can accomplish in this matter, 
but we should not expect miracles. The 
teacher, of course, can do something to- 
ward establishing the idea that the pupils 
are in his class to learn. He can also keep 
his own efforts oriented to the task at 
hand. As far as the onlookers arc con- 
cerned, a \cibal reprimand is disturbing 
or distracting when the teacher stresses 
the fact that he does not like that be- 
havior or that he won't stand for it. The 
reprimand is less disturbing to the other 
students and leaves a better taste if the 
teacher shows how the student’s act in- 
terferes with the work at hand. 

This task-oriented approach is per- 
haps one of the most important facets 
of good discipline. Keep the class mov- 
ing toward the goal that is established. 
As far as possible prevent any intermp- 
tions to this progress. IVhen someone 
does interrupt the progress, deal with it 
as an interruption and not as a challenge 
to }Ou as a person. Don't let yttur per- 
sonal feelings dominate. Ventilating them 
will prolong the interruption to the task 
and will distract the attention from the 
job and direct it to you and to your likes 
and tolerances. 

IVhen good disciplinarians are ob- 
ser\-cd, it is easy to see this emphasis on 
progress toward the academic goal (Cel- 
ler, 1948). These teachers keep their stu- 
dents busy with some worthwhile activi- 
ties. There are fesv awkward lulls in 
which no one seems to know what to 
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do. Such teachers also adapt their in- 
struction to the circumstances that de- 
velop. If some pupils show unexpected 
confusion in trying to grasp a point, the 
teacher does not try to ignore the prob- 
lem or try to gloss it over, but patiently 
tries to clear things up. These activities, 
of course, typically interfere with the 
prepared lesson plans, and the good dis- 
ciplinarian has prepared for this possi- 
bility by having more than one way in 
which he can complete the lesson. 

Good disciplinarians are somewhat 
more likely to use convenient physical 
equipment such as chalkboards, maps, 
projectors, and displays. More important, 
however, they use these things well. They 
go to some trouble to be sure that every- 
one can see and hear. In so doing, they 
not only get more pupils to see and hear 
but they also improve the rapport. 'Hieir 
concern helps the teacher and pupil es- 
tablish a partnership in the task at hand. 

These things that characterize the 
good disciplinarian are things that you 
would want to do whether or not dis- 


cipline seemed to be a problem. 

Avoiding Confusion or Appeurance 
of Helplessness. Good disciplinanans sel- 
dom “teach” into irrelevant noise. e 
shuffling or banging is inherent in getting 
settled, you should wait until the settling 
has taken place. If it has gone on 
long, use some signal to bring it ^ 

But do not try to conduct actual rnstinc- 
tion under these eireumstanees^ Bal^ 
apparatus or film projectors c . 
contribute to the 

ness. If you arc to use cqu.pmcn lha 
could get out of order, 
vauce. If it is very ^ Co to 

Me “rtalT^e of mutinc tasks. 

some trouble to take c^ ,„alcrials or 

such as passing pap ^ j , 1 ,^ 

tbe movement of pup Is to ^ 

chalkboard. Doiit let 


fetish to the neglect of intrinsic teaching, 
but keep it from being a frequent source 
of confusion. 

A Confident and Natural Manner. 
You can’t automatically become confi- 
dent just by deciding that you will be, 
but there are some things you might 
remember that should help. First of all, 
you can expect that most behavior will 
be acceptable. Secondly, remember that 
not all offenses are direct attacks on you. 
Many of them are sheer thoughtlessness 
or exploitations of an inviting situation 
or even the expression of antagonism, 
not toward you but toward the school, 
toward adults, or toward the world in 
general. Tliese offenses must be dealt 
with, but you can feel better about them 
if you don’t take them personally. 

Whatever you can or cannot do 
about increasing >our own feeling of con- 
fidence, there are many things you can 
do to portray to good advantage the 
confidence that you do feel. Take praise, 
for instance. Tire ability to praise is often 
considered the mark of the secure and 
confident person. lie can take note of 
the good work of others without feeling 
any threat to himself. Use praise when- 
ever it is in order. Tliis is good in itself 
and it also promotes an atmosphere of 
confidence and security. 

Direct Psychological Contact. Con- 
fidence is often shown by the teachers 
use of direct contact. Good disciplinar- 
ians (Ccller, 1948), arc 3n>tliiiig but 
iclicciit in their relations with pupils, 
'flicy encourage communication— almost 
insist upon it— and in general tlic com- 
munication they get is ready and free, 
rather than fomial. Most of the time, 
the communication is friendly and oli- 
jcclivc, but sometimes there is a spirited 
interchange. Some teachers achieve di- 
rectness by an assertive, almost aggres- 
sive tone. 
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By your manner or approadi you 
should say to each student, “You ate 
here and I am here and v.e have a job 
to do,” Don’t try to pretend that you 
are not there. Don’t try to will the stu- 
dent into nothingness. And never forget 
about the task that confronts both of 
you. 

To call attention to the fact that 
you are there, and very much so, come 
out from behind the desk. Move around 
the room freely, naturally, as if you en- 
joyed being there. Speak to the students, 
not at them, and certainly not at some 
spot on the opposite 'Kill. As fat as p^^s- 
sible, speak directly to one student after 
ano&er. Even if you do not get around 
to each one, you will accentuate the im- 
pression of directness when you are 
talking to some individual. When pos- 
sible, call speci6c students by name. 

Maintaining Necessary Psychologi- 
cttl Distance. To urge you toward vigor- 
ous and direct contact with students is 
by no means to urge you to become ex- 
cessively chummy or familiar. The two 
do not necessarily go together. A mili- 
tary officer could be forceful, vigorous, 
and direct in his official dealings with 
his men, and yet be completely unap- 
proachable as a person. It is unlikely that 
this military relation would appeal to 
you as a teacher. But you may well need 
some measure of resen’c or psychological 
distance if you are to operate freely and 
to remain reasonably comfortable. Cer- 
tainly most expenenced teachers would 
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)oke Bud a smile. But always do it di- 
rectly and positively. Never try to pro- 
tect joursclf by retreating into nothing- 
ness. 

immediate Attention to Infractions. 

In keeping with this direct approach, 
tire good disciplinarian tends to take im- 
mediate and unhesitating action when- 
ever there is any serious, overt breach of 
the rules. Typically, he deals with this 
infraction by some very simple device, 
such as a gesture, a significarrt look, or 
one or two words of admonition. But, 
unlike his less effective colleague, he 
does not pretend that no infraction has 
occuned. Other students, watching the 
teacher ignore a definite incident, be- 
lieve that the incident may well be re- 
peated (Kounin and others, 1961). Such 
ignoring, however, may give a new teacher 
a reputation for kindliness. 

There is always a problem, of course, 
in knowing just what to take seriously 
and what to treat lightly. In general, it 
would seem best to err on the side of 
noticing too much. If it is a borderline 
matter, make it clear that you see it, 
but treat it in exceedingly casual fashion. 
The twinkle in your eye can say, “I see 
you all right, but we are too busy with 
something else to stop and deal with 
you.” This attitude suggests a sense of 
proportion in dealing with minor mat- 
ters, yet preserv'es the all-important direct 
contact. It does not give the impression 
that you are pretending you are not 
there. 


urge you not to become overly familiar, 
especially at first. You should try to de- 
cide how much psychological privacy or 
rcsene you need and then deliberately 
try to maintain this. You yoursdf can 
be careful to stay within the limits you 
set. If you feel that a student is about 
to step o\er this Ime, you can hold him 
back politely, quietly, perhaps with a 


Sometimes, of course, a misdeed 
comes from genuine confusion or an 
honest mistake. In driving a car, for in- 
stance, you may have missed Uie sign 
that says this is a one-way street. Or the 
student may not really know that books 
should not be left on the window sills. 
These situations call not for punishment 
but for instruction. 



Students' Views of Dkciplme 


A(ot4lof HI gulsand 135 Ixi)^ from Ito Ccorgu hisli sclwls were asked 

lo comment on recent bel.arior for which thej- had been reprimanded or on 
corrections tJic)’ h.id recently rcccncJ. 


Pcrcenliigc o/a\fcHnbnj 
for Each T}p<t of Dcha\ior 
Ci/lt Do)t 


Stiib<hs\ioT 

1 alking, Lausliinj 
Inattention or Diiturbing Claij 
Taidincij 
Cuttins CUucs 


In mojt eases {d> percent), students were merely reprimanded in class, but 
16 jscrccnt were rcpriniandcd tn private. In some 3 percent of the eases the 
offender was sent to the principal. In all, 73 jwteent of girls and 79 percent of 
lx)>‘S readily admitted the offenses, and 65 percent of the bojs and 52 percent 
of the girls considered the punishment justifiable. Only a few (less than 10 per- 
cent) thought (hat discipline vvas too strict or too lax, but some 60 percent 
thought it was not sufficiently consistent. 

source: K. C. Caniion, A study of student disciplinaiian practices in Z Georgia High 
Schools, /ourruf of EJucutioru/ 1959. 53, I53-I56. 


In other situations, and tlicsc prob- 
ably predominate in disciplinary matters, 
the culprit clearly knows he is in the 
wrong, and he knmvs why his behavior 
is wrong (Garrison, 1959). Wlicn you 
arc caught exceeding the speed limit you 
really know that it is against tJic law, 
and jou know it is dangerous. Jimmie 
really knows that when Billy svalks down 
the aisle he should not trip him. Here 
instruction or explanation is superfluous. 

Emphasis on Task Ratlier Than Jn- 
frdcri’ons. Infractions are infractions be- 
cause they interrupt our job. In treating 
them we do not wish to compound the 
evil by prolonging the interruption. 
Sliort, snappy, casual reprimands or ad- 
monitions liave a great advantage m this 
respect. A tardy student can be admon- 
ished simply by looking him in the eye 


and pointing meaningfully to a clock or 
watch. Other delinquencies can be dealt 
with by a gesture, a wave of the hand, a 
snap of the finger, a grimace, or a brief 
“Tliat’s enough." Here there is almost no 
interruption to the basic activity in prog- 
ress. Tlie essential task and the minor 
misdemeanor retain their proper propor- 
tion. 

Tlic simple, casual device has a 
further advantage. It reduces the time 
tliat the student is forced to spend in an 
unflattering spotlight. Students readily 
become humiliated and resentful when 
subjects! to a prolonged discussion of 
their misdoings, however sweet and rea- 
sonable the discussion may be. Adults 
similarly resent the lecture of the traffic 
policeman. A brief reprimand, even if it 
should be rough, is often less distressing. 
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Althougli tlie brief, casual reprimand 
can be vigorous, even rough, it should 
al\va)S cair>' some overtones of accept- 
ance (Scars and Ililgard, 1964). Rough- 
ness and acceptance, in our culture, of 
course, are not at all contradictory. Ex- 
aggerated, semihumorous violence can 
convey much basic acceptance. The 
good-humored attack is a mark of friend- 


ship. Humor and a sense of proportion 
always help. A harsh, unrelieved punitive 
attitude is another matter. So is biting 
sarcasm. Threats and open hostility di- 
rected to one student tend to distract 
the whole class for some time. Behavior 
of this sort may also reduce the teacher’s 
general academic prestige, especially if 
tlie teacher is not well established 
(Kounm and others, 1961). 

The formal court-martial or student 
tna may ghe students useful practice in 
doling with one of the unhappy aspects 
0 jocal l,fc. A. or,o Um= o7a„rc ’ 
pie miijbly, students must Icam to deal 

raetliod o( dealing witli transgressions 

tages. As mentioned in Chapter 10 the 
decBions of some of these jlrvenite 
bonals arc almost unbelievably harsh 
Rasonablc decisions about misdeeds cali 
for the utmost maturity and sagacity 
Many societies select the wiva 

censorious role * ^ 

-a.o..a„d”s„h^c„vsXo':; 

altilodc r'^rc^Ms^a"'’ "’"T'’ 

"'"al relation. Reasonable 


somctliiiig that tlic pupil owes to his 
classmates, to tlie school, and to the 
Icaclicr. 


Tty to discourage any coiiiicctioii 
between the pupil's obligation to bcliavc 
and bis liking for jou. You want tlie 
pupils to like you, of course. And tills 
docs liavc a favorable effect on behavior 
and on liis judgments of your discipli- 
nary acts (Kouiiin and otlicrs, 1961). 
But tins liking is important in its own 
tiglil. If you use jour good standing as 
a device to get good bcliavior, you 
elicapcn the relation and may girc the 
ettoueous impression that the pupil lias 
the obligalion to bcliavo only wlien lie 
likes tlic leacher. 


Wfimole Smclioiis. Wlicn you send 
a pupil to the piincipal, you run the 
nsk of appearing to confess failure. And 
certainly tin's is a matter of last resort. 
Use It as sucii. But use it when really 
necessary, 'niere are sumo infractions 
wincli really go beyond your jurisdic- 
, and Ihc decisions about these 
should come from broader authority. In 
general, you should go as far as your skill 

thl’? P"™'' )™- if 

problem persists, don't just try to pretend 
d av^y. Good behavior on the pupil's 
S ! ™P“'ant than your feeling 

of success or failure. Your sense of fail 

mterr“'".n'‘f“'= “ ib *ooM ''ot 

icli™ " ‘ eorrcclive 


an iS," ‘"Jividnality : 

an influence somewhat apart from 

;^£“Ss;„m;s"t.ot„gt^^;‘, 
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Sociomctric relations within a class- 


room may be easily determined and por- 
trayed, if desired, in a sociograni. \Vlicn 
reasonable precautions arc taken, data 
obtained in this way arc fairly reliable 
and reflect real-life social linkages. Chil- 
dren shown to be popular in these assess- 
ments arc somewhat brighter than the 
average and have at least average aca- 
demic success. Tlicy arc above average 
in appearance and emotional adjustment. 
They arc sociable and come from so- 
ciable parents. They may talk much or 
little, but when they do talk it is about 
matters of general interest. Friendship 
choices show the influence of intelli- 
gence, interests, and home background. 
An older student can tell fairly well who 


likes him and who docs not. He can also 
tell something of the general popularity 
of his classmates. 

Within a group there is some pat- 
tern of authority, indicating who in- 
fluences whom. Young children agree 
fairly well on the relative influence of 
their classmates. Other lines of influence 
can be detected by observing communi- 
cation patterns (to whom do people ad- 
dress their remarks?) Tliese patterns, 
once established, may remain fairly con- 
stant for quite a period. Because of his 
age and legal position, the teacher is 
likely to be a key figure in the authonly 
pattern, but he can delegate or rearrange 
this temporarily if he chooses. He cannot, 
of course, legally abdicate his lowers. 

To give children practice m group 
responsibility, and for other 
many teachers utilize group-centered 
Teaching. In this arrangement, the group 
takes risponsrbihty for 
the teacher acting as — 
member of *<= 8'°“? to provide 

views, the teacher IS bU ^ 

tarn °smcarC personal derogation. 


From this approach there is some sug- 
gestion of improved attitudes and greater 
group cohesion, perhaps more independ- 
ence. Mastery of subject matter is no 
greater or no less than in other ap- 
proaches. Students vary markedly in 
tlicir reactions. There is much to suggest 
that the teacher should choose his own 
approach and in so doing consider his 
own need for psychological distance. 
Good teaching and friendly support are 
possible in many approaches. 

Tlic school may give valuable prac- 
tice in dealing with group forces. On 
the one hand there is a strong group 
pressure to induce conformity, varying 
in intensity, in the areas covered, and in 
the degree of unanimity on the part of 
the group. Immature people seem to 
thrive when conformity pressure is 
quite marked. As students become older 
they may be better able to resist such 
pressures. The brighter and more sturdy 
are more likely to resist or rebel. 

Tlie pressures differ with the size of 
the group. The small group is more per- 
missive and more efficient in structuring 
an ambiguous problem. The large group 
is more efficient in the relentless detec- 
tion of defects. It is often wise to set a 
group up around an isolate, selecting 
those most likely to accept him. Other 
steps may be taken to increase the ac- 
ceptance of the isolate and to increase 
the total amount of group interaction. 

Leadership constitutes a twofold is- 
sue for the teacher. Leadership problems 
are present throughout daily work. The 
teacher also works to increase the pupil’s 
skill in leadership. The person who auto- 
matically comes to exert leadership tends 
to be spontaneous, decisive. He con- 
tributes to the group by getting things 
decided and by advancing useful sug- 
gestions. The de facto leader may also 
be officially elected if he has the necessary 
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friendliness and outgoing attitudes. The 
official leader has many unpleawnt d^ 
cisions to raahe and he may abdicate his 
responsibility because of this. The func- 
tioning leader faces the taslc of getting 
a lepiesentative decision, of collecting 
v-iews to this end, and especially of en- 
couraging the expression of minority 
vievv’s. If he has a clear idea of the de- 
cision he wants he can often use group 
pressures to promote that decision. 

Training for leadership calls for a 
graded series of tasks to guarantee a rea- 
sonable series of successes, and a pro- 
cedure for making the success apparent. 

At one time or another discipline 
is a problem for csery teacher. Those 
successful in managing this problem are 
noted for their determined orientation 
to the task on which the class Is engaged. 
They keep the class busily and effectively 
at Viork on this problem, doing many 
things to point out the partnership in 
this task. They treat infractions as ob- 
stacles to the task and not as personal 
affronts to themselves. Such an approach 
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leads pupils to see both the teacher and 
the misdemeanor in relation to the ob- 
jectives. Good disciplinarians avoid lulls 
or the appearance of helplessness. Tlicy 
exude a confident and pleasant manner 
and seek direct psychological contact 
willi as many individual students as 
possible; but they are not necessarily 
chummy with students. 

Some infractions can be conspicu- 
ously ignored. Serious distractions call for 
immediate attention, preferably by some 
infonnai, casual device that offers the 
least possible interruption to the task at 
hand. Most of the time, the pupil is 
quite auarc that his action is wrong. 
Lengthy explanations arc typically un- 
necessary and are often intensely irri- 
tating. Elaborate formal inquiries should 
be considered for their training in judi- 
cial procedures. They have many disad- 
vantages as disciplinary procedures. 

The teacher should avoid giving the 
pupils the idea that he is prepared to 
bargain for their good behavior. Reason- 
able behavior is a moral obligation. 
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exercises and questions for discussion 

1 Comment on some of the advan- tecting pupils who arc rejected. 
taBCsanddifEculticsinmalingasodomcliic 2. Wlial would you loot for if )OU 

analysis of a class in grade one; in grade (cn. wanted to dctcrniine lire coliesiVcncss of a 
Include the probalile altitude of students to- group? if you wanted to dctcnuinc the au- 
ward sucli procedures and the problem of dc- tlioiity pattern witliin the group? 
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3. Compare the qualities that should 
lead to popularity with those helpful in de 
facto leadership and with those that lead to 
official election. 

4. Outline a paper on "Conformity: lb 
Dimensions, Uses, and Dangers.” 

5. What sort of a group might prove 
best for each of the fol!o\nng tasks: 

(a) Looking for flaws in apian that has 
been carefully worked out, hut is 
up for a last-minute revision. 

(b) Providing a chance for a timid stu- 


dent to learn to express himself in 
public. 

(c) Keeping a noisy, aggressive student 
within bounds. 

(d) Writing a sketch for the school 
variety hour. 

6. From those teachers whom you can 
remember, select the one best, and the one 
poorest, at keeping order. Try to pick them 
from the same general level. Analyze the dif- 
ferences and compare your analysis with that 
presented in the chapter. 



CHAPTER 13 


► 7he Pupil’s Adjustment: 
Observed and Projected 


Along with its unique responsibilities 
for academic proficiency, the school 
shares with other agencies the obliga- 
tion to promote personal adjustment. At 
the very least it must try to keep from 
actually injuring the personal adjust- 
ment of its pupils. Going farther, the 
school may assume much responsibility 
for positive gains in this area. No matter 
which of these objectives we espouse, 
nor in what degree, we need to know 
something of the nature of mental 
health, of the forces which affect it, and 
the means by which it can be fostered. 

MENTAL HEALTH AND 
MENTAL ILLNESS 

Most of us have a fairly clear idea 
of what is meant by general menUl 
health. Certainly wc have some definite 
notions about mental illness, and in 
analyzing our ideas of mental illness we 


are bound to go some distance toward 
clarifying these general concepts of 
health. Let us look at some of these 
attempts (Scott, 1958). 

Distortion of Reality 

One conspicuous feature of mental 
ill health is a distorted view of impor- 
tant features of life. In extreme cases 
the victim may believe that he is John 
the Baptist or that he hears voices tell- 
ing him what to do or that his neighbor 
is a spy working for the inhabitants of 
Mars. In less dramatic form, this dis- 
tortion may show up in the persons re- 
fusal to face his own limitations or m 
his refusal to face some powerful hate, 
or fear, or off-beat desire. True enough, 
this latter type of distortion, the mere 
refusal to face our own nature, docs not 
automatically mark us as mentally ill. 
Some of these distortions or defense 
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social venture, Susie may change her 
attitude and seek such experiences in the 
future. Tme, the urge itself may have 
come with success, but we suspect that 
it was always Uiere, being heretofore 
fearfully repressed. 
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mechanisms may be extremely useful, 
for the time b^g, at least (Redlich, 
1957). But such a wilful and frantic 
blindness often lies behind anxieties, in- 
capacities, hysterias, or ps}chosoinatic 
ailments that do constitute symptoms of 
mental illness. 

\Vhen the genuine psjchotic dis- 
torts reality, he often does so in un- 
mistakable fashion. We need waste little 
time in wondering whether our patient 
really is Abraham Lincoln or whether 
he does control the passage of tlie winds. 
The distortions of the nonpsj-cholic, 
howeser, may be more difficult to prove. 
How can we be sure that our client 
really is wracked by a hatred of his 
father which he refuses to admit? or 
that the high school girl is deceiving 
hcnelf when she disclaims all wish to 
be popular with the other students? Arc 
all such latter disclaimen selWecep- 
tions? Or might there be some people 
who, even in their most basic selves, 
rcahy fed no urge toward things like 
social acceptance? 

In asserting that someone has ac- 
quired a distorted view of hU own feel- 
ings or motives, we may merely be mak- 
ing inferences from a general pattern to 
the speafic case. We believe that most 
people feel a need for moderate social 
acc^tan^ for instance, and we suspect 
t^t Smie IS no different horn anyone 
else Alternatively oui stalcmenL may be 
based on the unnaturalness of Susie's 
comrnents. Her denial may be too he 
quent or too sehement-she doth pro- 
™ »")onc an- 

do » m more nulter-of-fact a, 

Srj S. / -Into- 

“‘O “'EC we have sus^^ 
-y be adnetted. After e„e vSh 


Trouble in Handling Anxiety and 
Fnistiation 

Fear, worry, tension, and concern 
are by no means synonymous with poor 
mental health. On the contrary, if a 
person were in a genuinely perilous situ- 
ation and felt none of these things, he 
would be considered to be denying the 
existence of the peril and thus refusing 
to face the impressive reality of his fear. 
But there are different kinds of anxiety. • 
The Freudians (Chapter 10), for in- 
stance, distinguish between moral anxi- 
ety (guilt), neurotic anxiety, and reality 
anxiety. Moral anxiety is treated in 
Chapter 10. Reality anxiety comes from 
the objective perils mentioned above. As 
such it implies no mental illness and it 
becomes significant for mental health 
only when it reaches excessive Ics'cls. As 
its name might imply, on the other hand, 
neurotic anxiety is almost always a prol^ 
lem in the field of mental hygiene. 'This 
is the anxiety that is likely to occur when 
Iheic is no serious threat at all, 'The 
sufferer may be unable to name the ob- 
of his apprehension. He quails be- 
ore some \ague, unknown terror. In 
milder forms, our arudous person can 
tell what he fears, but his fear may be 
not to the real menace in. the 
o jert but to some innocent aspect. 

Typical Defense Mechanisms. ^Vhen 
aiui<^ of any type becomes too intense, 
or when it cannot be dealt with in rea- 
sonable fashion, we are likely to adopt 
one or more of the familiar defense 
mcc nisms. In Freudian psychology. 
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these arc tlic defenses which the ego 
erects to slhcld it from an anxiety with 
which it cannot deal, llicy serve to dis* 
tort Hie menace and make it seem less 
of a threat to our safety or to our sense 
of self-respect (superego). These mech- 
anisms appear so frequently in general 
discussions that a brief mention will 
serve here. Repression is treated in some 
detail in Chapter 9. Repression allays 
the immediate an.xiety but invites the 
reappearance of the threatening urge in 
some unrelated disguise, perhaps pass- 
ing itself off as the very opposite of the 
offensive urge (reaction formation). Un- 
conscious compensdtion may also arise 
from a repressed idea. This may occur 
when the child refuses to admit a handi- 
cap and keeps directing his frenzied 
efforts to the very area in which he is 
deficient. Some forms of identification-’ 
that word of many meanings— can act as 
a defense mechanism when the child 
may try to ignore his own inadequacy by 
confusing his own self \vith that of some 
successful person or group. Projection 
can take either one of two forms. Dis- 
tressed by some urge that strikes us as 
unworthy, we may seek solace by stress- 
ing the fact that other people arc like 
that too. Going farther, however, we 
could get the idea that we are not at all 
hostile to our victim and that all the 
trouble comes from the victim’s hostility 
to us. In rationalization we scrub up our 
motives and do the questionable things 
we want to do anyway, but for the most 
laudable of reasons. The id urge is thus 
permitted. its release with no pain to the 
superego. Sometimes this takes the form 
of convenient ailments which excuse us 
from an unwelcome obligation or of 
pains that make our aggressive acts seem 
more pardonable. Fantasy is a very gen- 
eral device in which we seek the solace 
of imaginary success. 
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Unfortunate View of Self 

Many of the defense mechanisms 
arc frantic devices used to help us re- 
tain a favorable view of the self. Such 
subterfuges do not always work, how- 
ever, and even when they do, the victim 
is left with a distorted view of the real 
self. To many clinicians this distorted 
or unhappy view of the self (Wylie, 
1961) is the crux of mental ill health. 
At times the troubled person is unable 
to like the self that he seems to see. He 
feels ashamed, guilty, or regards himself 
as an inferior person, having no legiti- 
mate claim to the regard of other people. 
At other times, or perhaps even at the 
same time, he is driven to distort his 
view of the real self until it becomes a 
glamorized version of himself that no 
one else would ever recognize. 

As opposed to this troubled ap- 
proach, the more healthy person is will- 
ing to look at himself in fairly honest 
fashion. In examining this person that 
is himself, he undoubtedly sees much 
that distresses him. He sees himself 
making serious mistakes, entertaining 
hates and lusts that might make for 
general unhappiness, quailing before his 
obligations, and, in general, conducting 
himself in a fashion that is far from 
ideal. But he sees these qualities as 
minor defects in a person who, in gen- 
eral, can be liked, and a person who has 
a I^itimate claim to be valued by other 
people. 

Obviously, self-acceptance has an 
intimate relation to freedom from dis- 
tortion. Tlie person who likes the self 
he sees, in spite of the admitted quirks, 
has less need to distort the picture that 
is there. When the person cannot like 
the self that is tainted by such defects 
he may be driven to deny the defects 
Or to gloss them over into some un- 
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Fig. 13,1. The importance of a reasonable and realislic view of the self. 


realistic image. A reasonable amount of 
sclMiking is one of the conditions which 
permits us to face our limitations openly 
and honestly, and thus to make lealistic 
decisions regarding any matter in which 
no^^rtanl frailties may play a part 

Not that we should go overhoard 
«n this matter of admitting faults To 
admit none whatever, of course, is, as 
we haic seen, a suggestion of distortion 
or suppression. To dwell on one’s faulU 
endlessly and in seeming enjoyment. 
Iiowcrcr is also a raaik of poor adjust- 
ment. t suggests that the person is 
fascinated by his inadequacies and is 
tniisfonning his iciy umvoitbiness into 
a way of life. 

“'at to 

Old ill licalll, lie most not only like 

Ilut sell some csidencc of consistency, 
tioii^nl'i ''‘’•"-sWter collcc- 

Il'C 113, ts must fit into a pattcni or 
“""y that makes each of m ^T\nZ 
gialcd ,1, dll, dual. 


DUEculties with Self-Contiol 

Lack of jclf-control has long been 
identified with poor adjustment. Indeed, 
at one time, such self-control was re- 
prded as the key test of emotional ad- 
justment. A man with little control was 
at the low end of the scale. The man 
with much control was to be envied. 

The contemporary view is by no 
means that simple. Overcontrol may be 
as crippling as no control at all. But we 
are still concerned with the problem of 
self-control (Fraiberg, 1959). Mental ill 
hcaltlj may be associated witli both the 
amount of control maintained and the 
type of the control that is used. Cer- 
tainly, wholesome control does not lead 
to the elimination of basic drives. On 
the contrary, the wholesome personality 
IS endowed with strong urges or drives, 
liie happy, admirable person is well 
equipped with vigorous appetites and a 
u quota of needs. Some of these needs 
act in relatively primitive form. 
UUicis may appear greatly modified. In 
other case, however, these drives still 
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exist and for the most part consfiiufc a 
considerable source of satisfaction. The 
happy and cffcctisc person lias a rich 
emotional life. He lias cntliusiastic likes 
and loyalties. He may have equally vigor- 
ous aversions and dislikes. All in all, he is 
distinguished from Iiis less fortunate col- 
league, not by a dearth of natural drives, 
but by an abundance of them. 

Tlie need for some control has also 
clearly been recognized. We has’C no use 
for the man who gives out with violent 
attacks or a flood of abuse at the slight- 
est interference with his activity. We 
regard him as unsocial and immature. 
But we arc also reluctant to approve the 
man who has controlled liis aggressive 
tendencies to the point of complete 
suppression. Ordinarily we do not ad- 
mire tlic man who lets people walk all 
over Iiim, who never talks back, or who 
never protests unfair treatment. 

In a proper balance between drive 
and control there should be evidence of 
a happy and spontaneous energy. Tlic 
balanced individual goes joyfully and 
zestfully to his task. He docs not move 
reluctantly before a nagging conscience, 
nor does he rush ahead in frenzy as if 
to escape some fearful panic. If the con- 
trol is efEcient and not too restricted, 
there is breadth and smoothness to his 
actions. He does not move ahead with 
awkward, pedantic caution, but proceeds 
at an even and unhurried rate. He takes 
minor obstacles in his stride. He gives 
major obstacles the attention they de- 
serve and no more. The balanced person 
is strongly oriented to the present. He 
is not overpreoccupied with fighting 
yesterday’s battles or in fearing to- 
morrow’s hypothetical problems. Tire 
foreseeable problems he faces and takes 
steps to meet. Tlie vague possibi 
he tends to dismiss with scry little 
attention. 
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Inadequate Relations with Other 
People 

Social relations are related to men- 
tal health in at least hvo ways. First of 
all, to avoid ill health, we must have 
made some kind of adjustment to other 
people. We may a\oid them. We may 
anbracc tlicm. But we should have 
worked out some approach that does not 
bring us too much distress. Secondly, our 
relations with other people often cast 
some light on other aspects of adjust- 
ment. Tlicy serve as an index by which 
other facets of mental health may be 
obscAcd. Such relations may show 
whether or not we distort the world 
that confronts us, or may show how 
comfortable we feel about ourselves. 

Balance between Belonging and 
Autonomy. To be comfortable with 
himself, and to be reasonably effective, 
a man must feel close relations with 
some other people, and yet be able to 
maintain a measure of independence or 
autonomy. To a certain extent, he 
should be able to lose himself in the 
family setting or in some group. But 
along with this he must have at least 
occasional views of himself as an indi- 
vidual and must see how he differs from 
those to whom he feels so close. 

Indications of Belonging. A whole- 
some sort of belongingness is shown, 
first of all, in a feeling of identity in 
W'hicli we adopt as our own the goals 
and concerns of some person or groups 
of persons. In wholesome relations, 
moreover, this belongingness is seen to 
be reciprocated, and we feel that «e are 
accepted by the other people. Few of us 
could go on being despised or rejected by 
those we value without being driven to dis- 
tort the situation. Conversely, such lack of 
acceptance would suggest some basic in- 
adequacy in our personal adjustment. 
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In wholesome personal relations 
are able to accept help when it is neces- 
sary and to accept it graciously. It is 
only the individual whose self-esteem is 
tottering badly who feels injured or 
threatened by having to accept suppoit 
or aid from others. In a similar way, wc 
should be able to accept praise or com- 
mendation from others without too 
much embarrassment. 

Typically, when our relations with 
others are in a happy state, we are not 
unduly plagued by a feeling of always 
being misunderstood. True enough, very 
few people may ever feel that they are 
completely understood. But under whole- 
some conditions a modicum of misun- 
derstanding is accepted as the price of 
individuality, and is not resented or con- 
sidered an intolerable situation. Cer- 
tainly it does not become an obsession 
or a major source of unhappiness. 

Excessive criticism of others, like 
the obsessive feeling of being misunder- 
stood, may also be a sign of basic in- 
security. The emphasis, of course, is on 
excessive." Complete absence of aitical 
fcclirigs about others, far from being re- 
assuring, would probably indicate that 
such feelings were being deliberately sup- 
pressed. Excessive concentration on the 
shortcoming of others, however, defi- 
mtely suggests a basic uneasiness about 
ones self. 

Micalions of Aotommy. Most 
mmlal hygienist, would worry about 
he man who is unable to work out 
Mlisfactory relations with other people. 
Recently howeyer, there has a 
grat dral of concern (see Chapter U) 
about the man who goes too far in that 
direction. Wc would suspect some basic 
msccurity m the man who is completely 
othcr directed (Ricsman, 1950 ) who R 
nm er s lim^lo swam against til; 
and ^vho never asserts his own ind 


viduality in the face of group pressure. 
To attain a desirable degree of autonomy, 
each of us must be able to see how wc 
differ from others, without feeling that 
this difference makes us outcasts from 
the group. We must also face genuine 
dbagreements when they arise and face 
them with equanimity, without feeling 
the necessity of glossing over the differ- 
ences, and without feeling unduly threat- 
ened by such disagreements. To retain 
our own individuality, wc must often be 
prepared to resist tlic efforts of others 
to dominate us, if this domination ap- 
pears to be going too far. Here there is 
an especial need for a fairly delicate 
balance. It would never do to be overly 
suspicious and to see any argument as 
an attempt to coerce us. Yet there must 
be some point at which wc wll resist 
coercion. 

With all this we return to the para- 
mount issue of not trying to hide from 
the facts. You are becoming convinced, 
for instance, that you have only mod- 
erate interest in other people, that 
basically you are a rather shy person 
in need of considerable privacy. If you 
suspect that this is really so, and not 
merely a screen for some more funda- 
mental conflict, you should not try to 
talk yourself out of the urge. You may 
not always, or typically, give in to it. 
On the contrary, your sense of duty may 
rorce you to forgo your need for privacy. 

ut even though you cannot indulge 
tois urge, you should not pretend that it 
does not exist. 

I-ack of Effectiveness 

Some people would refuse to con- 
sider a man well adjusted if he failed 
to exert himself to attain his goals, or 
^ if his attainments fell far short of 
OK potential (Jahoda, 1958; Scott, 1958). 
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This discrepancy might be regarded both 
as essential lack of adjustment in its own 
right and also as a symptom of some 
insecurity, some neurotic fear of success, 
or some perverted sense of satisfaction 
in failure. 

The General Relation between 
Character and Mental Health 

In discussing mental health, it is 
natural to concentrate on the evils to 
be avoided. Obviously, however, such a 
discussion must mention the positive 
goals of healthy mental life, and at times 
we must pay attention to the whole area 
of character treated in Chapters 9, 10, 
and 11. 
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Perhaps we should lay even greater 
stress on the positive goals and on de- 
sirable character when discussing mental 
health. It may be impossible to give an 
adequate description of mental health 
by merely listing the evils to be avoided. 
Perhaps this can be done only by stress- 
ing positive qualities to be attained. And 
to do justice to these positive qualities 
we must boldly relate the problem of 
mental health to that of character de- 
velopment (Smith, 1961). 

There is much to be said for the 
emphasis on the positive approach 
(Jahoda, 1958). Mere absence of dis- 
ease does little to stir the imagination. 
The important thing is what you do 
with your health when you have it. It 


► The Difference between the “Negative'* (Minimal) and “Positive" 
(Enlarged) Aspects of Mental Health at Various Stages of De- 
velopment 


Minimal Concept: 
(Mental health considered 
as the absence of illness) 


Enlarged Concept: 
(Mental health considered 
as attaining positive 
values) 


Kinds of Adjustment 
Apparent in Childhood 


Immediate 

Long-range 

— Adjustment 
Expected 

Behavior of 

Adjustment 

of the 

the Child 

of (he Chiid 

Aduit 

Freedom from 

Good 

Absence of 

incapacitating 

resistance 

mental 

symptoms 

to stress 

disorder 

Enjoyable 

Potential for 

Capacities 

experience in 

cffcclhc. 

for compcfciit. 

day-toKlay 

happy. 

happy, 

rcblion nith 

zestful, 

zestful. 

self, family. 

creathe 

crcatiie. 

others 

childhood 

responsible 



adulthood 


\i n Smith Mental health rcconsidcicd: a $}>ceul asc of the problem of \alurt 
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fo?'choi'M '"'"S’ opportunity land mars necei- 


is possible, moreover, that this positive 
approach, or some aspects of it, is neces- 
sary for the more limited goal of merely 
avnidmg illness. Illness is most likely to 
be avoided, perhaps, not by those who 
consciously seek to avoid it, but by those 
who throw themselves into some en- 
possing activity much bigger than 
uiemseUcs. 


Agzmst these very proper atgumen 
we niust place Uie problem of disagre 
ment. L>er)one agrees that illness is j 
cv-il. But not everj-onc agrees abo. 

(Fig. lU) One of the evils of illne 
‘■f ;n /“to it limits our freedo 
of choice In the views of some theorisi 
mdeed, this freedom of choice, or the lai 
of It, IS not only one feature of mental 1 

dSn^“' I*'' wW' 

rtrnr,t“crT4’i“',£ 

srcalcr freedom of choice, we aul 


matically invite a measure of disagree- 
ment When we are well there are many 
different things we can do, and different 
people will have different ideas as to 
which of these things is most desirable. 
All in all, we will experience almost uni- 
versal support when we attempt the 
very important task of trying to reduce 
the amount of serious mental ill health. 

Ve may encounter legitimate objec- 
lions, hovrever, when we begin lo specify 
the positive attributes of mental health. 
Certainly we will have performed an 
outstanding service if we have brought 
our student to the point where he is free 
to chMse from a variety of those posi- 
tive objectives. 


...uvi. as we may wish to do so, 
hmvever, we may not be able lo sepa- 
rate our concepts of mental health from 
those of character (Edwards, 1957). We 
would hesitate, for instance, to rate a 
nran as well adjusted if he were seriously 
deficient m character or if he tailed to 
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ties of an objective nature. Tlicy also re- 
mind the student that someone cares 
about him and his concerns. To some 
extent, howescr, these conferences will 
provide us with information about the 
student’s personality and his more per- 
sonal difficulties. For this general pur- 
pose, the conference or interview has 
some advantages. It permits us to follow 
unexpected leads and to explore features 
that seem of special interest. 

With all its ad\’antages, however, 
the interview is not a very dependable 
device for gaining precise information 
about the person’s basic personality 
stmclure (Thorndike and Hagen, 1961a). 
It is notoriously subjective, and no two 
interviewers can be sure of coming up 
with similar reports on what is found. 
To some extent, this subjectivity may 
M reduced by the use of a structured 
interview. In this we use a prepared out- 
line of the matters to be covered, but 
we can use our own convenience in de- 
ciding which questions to ask 6rst By 
iBmg this structure sve cau be mote sure 
that different intervicnen will touch on 
Ac same area. The use of such a struc- 
ture, of course, would not insure that 
'""meuer will give equal alteu- 
tha"l tb ‘’''"S* ''“'inn sajs or 

tale W 

rete other people ue must do so on the 

U of general impression or of our 
recollection of past esents. Under these 

Jhndm some fair,, dcSrsit’SlS: 

"“"i ‘he =«-i nu::;^^, 


tim« he goes to the teacher for help, or 
note the different ways he asks for help. 
Our list might include items such as; 
“Stops playing with and looks ex- 

pectantly at teacher.” “^\sks for help in 
matter-of-fact-fashion— in a whining way.” 
“Sidled up to teacher and sought, or 
took, her hand." "i\sked teacher to 
notice what he was doing.” As pointed 
out in Chapter 3, we should distinguish 
between the actual behavior, on the one 
hand, and our interpretation on the 
other. 

Typically, the observer watches for 
only a few forms of behavior during any 
one session. During that session tlicre 
may be an attempt to record the number 
of b'mes each kind of behavior occurred- 
In other procedures, the observer breaks 
the time up into short units, perhaps as 
short as thirty seconds. He then merely 
indicates whether the behavior in ques- 
rion (asking for help) occurred at all 
ouring that unit. He makes a similar 
check for successive short units. 

Rating Scales and Checklists. Gen- 
eral rating scales are discussed in some 
detail m Chapter 3. Naturally enough, 
such stales have been used quite exten- 
sively in the study of personality. Tlie 
advantages and limitations discussed 
earlier apply to this area as well. 

Standard Tests of PeisonaKty 

A teacher has several reasons for 
about published personality 
«ts. For one thing, these are the in- 
Staenu from which our sjstcmulic 
^*“5= “f Peisonahty ha, been 
\Vhen the psjehniogist tells 
“S something about vanons aspects of 
PiMnahty _ adjustment, needs, and 

things that have come through some kind 
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► How Honestly Do People Reply to Inventory Questions? 

Married male graduate $tudcnU answered the questions in three of the 
scales of the Afinnesotu yiultiphasic Personality Inventory and m tbice scal« 
from a diSerent but comparable test (Mulii'dimcnsional Behavioral Inventory ) . 
At the same time, but m a diScient room, the wife of each man went tj'^ 
same scales and filled out each answci in the way that she thought would be 
true for her husband. At the time of taling the test, each man inew his wife 
was worUng with the test, but assumed, in most cases, that she was taking the 
test for bcrsclf. 

The scales in question dealt with social introversion, social status, masraJme- 
feminine temperament. A number of the items dealt with explicit behavior. “I 
irequendy drive with one hand on the wheel. M a rcstowiant, I frcqwcwtly wipe 
the sih create with a napkin. I often teU jokics in a conversation.” 

A “don't know" answer was permitted but the husbands answered "Yes” 
or “No" on from 87 to 96 percent of the items. For these items tfie wife’s report 
agreed to the extent of 72 percent to 80 percent, depending on the scale. 

souxCE: S. R.Pinaeju and A. hiaton,Tbe ecological veradty of the self-report, Journo] of 
Geneltc Psjeholagy, 1938,93, 1^-116. 


much the person is aSccted by a nod for 
order, for friendly relations with others, 
for achievement, and so forth. 

Inventories such as these arc ans- 
wered by the person himself. Knowing 
this, we immediately begin to wonder 
how honestly he has answered. There is 
no question that many of these inven- 
tories an be faked. Students trying to do 
so an give cither a favorable or unfavor- 
able picture of themselves. To get around 
this, at least two steps may be taken. In 
the MMPI there is a built-in device for 
delecting the tendency to fake. The K 
sale, mentioned above, was originaBy 
developed as sucli an mdiation of faking, 
iulwards uses a didcrcnt device to dal 
with deliberate faking. In his Personal 
Preference Schedule, he asks the student 
to choose between two desenptions which 
arc intended to be equal in social desir- 
ability. 'nils should take arc of the 
stvwlvvvt who IS merely trying to crate a 


good impicssion. Bui it would not neces- 
sarily take care of the person who is 
trying to make himself appear more nur- 
turant than he really is, or who is trying 
to give himself a high score on achieve- 
ment need, and who thinks he knows 
which answer will achieve thb effect 
The fact that people are able to fake 
these tests does not necessarily man 
that th^ will. In one investigation (Pin- 
nau and Milton, 1958), for instance, the 
preferences, worries, whims, and idiosyn- 
crasies reported by married men were 
largely confirmed fay their wives and 
other adults who knew them. 

Anxiety Invenfories- One facet of 
the personality inventories has consider- 
able information for the classroom 
teacher. This is the facet of anxiety in 
general, and test anxiety in particular. 
Ihe Toylor Manifest Anxiety Scale was 
derived largely from the MMPI and has 
been used to indiate general tension and 
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activation (see Chapter 4). lliis scale 
has been used quite extensively with 
college students and adults in general, 
and there is some evidence tliat it docs 
reflect the level of activation or concern 
(Katzcll and Katzcll, 1962). A form for 
younger clnldrcn, tlie Children's Mani- 
fest Anxiety Seale {Castaneda and others, 
1936a), has been developed, but so far 
uc cannot be sure just wliat this docs 
reveal. 

A special scale for test anxiety, the 
Test Anxiety Seale for Children, has been 
studied extensively by Sarason and others 
(i960). Tliis test anxiety can be clearly 
distinguished from the kind of general 
anxiety that is measured by a General 
Anxiety Scale for Children, developed by 
the same authors. 

Problem Checklists. As opposed to 
tile more psychiatrically oriented inven- 
tories, there are a number of problem 
checklists whicli make no attempt to 
probe into the subtle mechanisms of mal- 
adjustment, but wliich merely attempt to 
reveal the problems that seem important 
to the student himself. The oldest of these 
is the A/ooney Problem Cheek List (Psy- 
chological Corporation). Tliis is designed 
for students in the teens and older. In 
this instrument, the student is merely 
presented with a list of possible worries 
(afraid of tests, being treated like an 
outsider, not good looking) and asked 
to check the items that bother him. A 
similar form, the SRA Youth luYentory 
(Science Research Associates) is also 
available for high school students, and 
one form, the SRA Junior Inventory, is 
intended for pupils in grades four to 
eight. 

These simple devices are often 
useful in giving the student a better 
picture of himself. They also enable the 
teacher to see unusual or disturbing prob- 
lems that may be acting on the pupil. 
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Some teachers use the results as a basis 
for a later interview. If an exceptional 
number of students indicate the same type 
of worry, moreover, there may be some 
point in checking to see if some peculiar 
influence is at work in the school or com- 
munity. 

Projective Tests. In contrast to many 
other forms of tests, the projective tests 
arc intended to give the student the 
greatest possible opportunity to move in 
almost any direction he chooses. Instead 
of being asked to choose between one or 
two rigid alternatives, he is given almost 
complete freedom in responding. He is 
asked to describe an inkblot that is really 
meaningless and could be interpreted in 
any manner. He is asked to make up a 
story around a sketch that is deliberately 
ambiguous. He completes a simple sen- 
tence such as, "Most people ” 

"When I am alone, I 

The best known of these projective 
devices is the Rorschach Ink Blot Tech- 
nique. Everyone knows about these 
devices, but not everyone knows that 
the interpretation of the results is very 
complicated indeed. The investigator 
pays only moderate attention to what the 
student sees, although he is mildly con- 
cerned with the conventionality of the 
reports and the extent to which animals 
or human characters are seen. He is con- 
cerned instead with whether the response 
was based on a reaction to the whole 
blot or to one minor detail, whether the 
interpretation came from the form or 
shape, or from the color pattern, or from 
tire texture; whether or not the interpre- 
tation implies movement of the elements. 

He also takes into account the number of 
different responses given. 

Very elaborate methods of scoring 
and interpreting the Rorschach test 
(Klopfer and Davidson, 1962) have been 
worked out. From reaction to inkblots. 
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Rorschachers belie%e they can dctennine 
productiveness of the imagination, spon- 
taneity’, impulsiveness {or suscepUTaDity 
to emotions), degree of control of emo- 
tions, and so forth. More important, 
perhaps, they beliese that they can see 
these traits in relation to each other. 
They s^, for instance, emotionality in 
relation to emotional control. 

A method somewhat similar to the 
Rorschach b the Thematic Apperception 
Technique (Murray, 1938). In thb 
metliod, the subject b shown a picture 
of an older man taking hold of the arm 
of a startled young woman. The subject 
b told that thb b a test of fertility of 
the imagination. He b asked to give a 
story into which the picture would Et. 
The resulting story b supposed to give 
some iixsight into the hopes and fears 
and needs of the subject. A special 
group of such designs base been provided 
for adolescents (Symonds, 19i8), and 
still other forms hare been devbed for 
young children. One of these, the Child- 
ren s Apperception Test, makes consider- 
able of animab, on the assumption 
tjut children might more rcaddy project 
Ihcir needs and fears into animab. So 
tar the esidcnce su^csts that the use of 
animab adds very little and that cle- 
mentary school children give no different 
respon^ to these than to the standard 
tots (Light, 1954). 

The Blacky Pictora also rely on 
ch idrens rcacfom to animaU to bring 
™ dcrelopntent nitg 

!!*CU| emphasn on psydioseiual deedop- 
raent as mtcipicted by the Ftcudians ^ 

Along »rth these slandatditrd nnb- 

^■cf,t«!>tl.ct=hasb<«n,„rTlj^rf 

tte diilds otpressive mosements as re- 
calod m pamting, dnwing, or nrlti. 

ssisss 


procedure. So does the H-T-P Tesf, in 
which a student b asked to draw a house, 
a tree, and a person. These tests have 
been given to many children and the 
various features of the drawings have 
been studied and have been correlated 
with facts already known about the chil- 
dren. 

Many people have been mblcd by 
the apparent simplicity of these tests. On 
the surface, it seems that one merely 
looks at the child’s drawing and uses 
one s common sense. If there b a double 
padlock on the gate of the house he has 
drawm it b symbolic of fear. If there are 
large splotches of red under the trees he 
has painted, it shows a need for aggres- 
sion, or certainly a preoccupation w'ith 
violence. Actually these glib, spur-of-the- 
moment intuitions are most undepend- 
able. We must test many, many children 
and compare the various "signs” with 
other diagnoses before we can tell what 
when a child draws children 
that are bi^er than the house or dogs 
that are bigger than eitlier. Resbt the 
t^ptation to jump to free and easy con- 
clusions in these complicated and tricky 
matfen. 

Unlike the amateur who merely 
3t a work of art and proceeds to 
bold forth on the personality of the one 
«bo created it. there have been several 
sonous attempts to work out dependable 
nr cs or tire interpretation of expressive 
mov^enls. These nrore systemalie 
ettorts have been under critical study for 
some tune but it is sHl loo early to say 

?h 1 S ““y P”- to be 
(Henry, I960; Miller, I960). 

Pefo^nce Teste. \Vhen using sys- 
tOTatrc observaUon jou have little con- 
M over the detailed events that the 

mm th 

uS hf ai"? ^ “ playground or 

tbat he wall be taking part in some 
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project, but you do not control the pre- 
cise experiences tliat lie will face. In 
using performance tests, on the other 
Jjand, you arrange for some dciinitc event 
and then sec Ijow the student will react 
to tliat specific situation (Murray, 1963). 
You arrange things, for instance, so that 
some stooge will contradict him, or that 
the teacher will be called from tlie room. 
At one time such tests were widely used 
in the study of character (see Chapter 

9). 

When the situations selected arc 
meaningful, performance tests should 
have considerable validity. Here we do 
not have a statement of what the student 
says lie docs, or of what someone else 
thinks he might do. We have, on the 
contrary, an account of wliat he actually 
docs in a certain situation. Such tests 
arc often cumbersome to arrange, liow- 
ever, and marry of tlicm depend on suc- 
cessful deception. If the student knew he 
was being tested, he could readily make 
the proper response on this test occasion. 

Approaches Using Several Instruments 

Most psychologists, in attempting to 
get information about a student, would 
obviously make use of several different 
instmments. Lambert and Bower (1961), 
for instance, in working out a screening 
technique to detect the child who is 
emotionally disturbed, use a combination 
of (1) a rating or a checklist filled out 
by teachers (frequently gets into fights: 
Yes-No), (2) nominations by classmates 
(you are choosing people for a play. 
Someone has to play the part of a cruel 

boss. Who should it be? ) and (3) 

a self inventory (thinking about your- 
self) . 

This elaborate procedure has been 
carefully developed. As this is being 
written it is too soon to say how well it 
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works. If it does work out it should be 
most useful, partly because of its multiple 
approach, and partly because it attempts 
to reach all the way down to the kinder- 
garten. And good self-inventories at the 
elementary school level are quite rare. 
Writing in 1961, for instance, Thorndike 
and Hagen (1961a, p. 589) suggest that 
none of the more teclinical personality 
inventories they had examined would be 
useful in the elementary school. Their 
report did not deal with the test anxiety 
scales or with the Lambert-Bower Screen- 
ing Device. 

Tlie Classroom Use of Different 
Instruments 

Most of the tests we have discussed 
will be useful to us chiefly by giving us 
an increased understanding of the nature 
of the personality studied by psychologists 
and by helping us to inteipret the test 
results we may have occasion to study. 
Some /e\v of them, however, we may use 
in the classroom cither on our own or in 
cooperation with a specialist in these 
matters. 

Obviously some consultations with 
individual pupils will take in the char- 
acter of an interview. These should be 
useful and quite in order when used to 
bring out surface interests or troubles. The 
teacher would do well to avoid any sug- 
gestion of a probing interview searching 
for deep underlying causes. Not only are 
these likely to be fruitless when used by 
the amateur, but more serious, they may 
lead to greater resistance on the part of the 
student and to violent objection on the 
part of parents. The more psychiatrically 
oriented self-inventory is out-of-bounds 
for the classroom teacher. In some of the 
screening devices used for detecting chil- 
dren with emotional disturbances (Lam- 
bert and Bower, 1961), the teacher does 
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play an important part in giving the tests 
and in supplying ratings. In this, how- 
e\’er, the role is that of helper. 

The general problem checklist type 
of inventory is perfectly suitable to class- 
room use and should prove profitable for 
many teachers. 

Rating scales covering one area or 
another are bound to be used in the 
classroom. The suitability for classroom 
use would depend on the area of behavior 
being rated. Overt behavior, general ap- 
proaches to other children, typical mood, 
and similar matters should be easily de- 
tected by the teacher and could readily 
be rated. Ratings that involve defense 
mechanisms or suppressed needs or un- 
conscious wishes should be used with 
considerable caution, if at all. 

The projective tests are to be 
avoided by the amateur. Indeed, e\-cn 
the tjpical experienced psj chologist 
would hesitate to use these for serious 
purposes unless he had special training 
m the particular test being used, As in- 
dicated earlier, the home-made “projec- 
tive tests,” inviting glib, off-the-cuff inter- 
preUtions, arc especially to be avoided. 

the teacher views his task 

Here, then, are the ailments that we 

Til ^ T, Here 

also, although less certainly, are the posi- 
tire goals that we ssould lie them to 
accomphsh, and here are soirre of the 
mstmments that can be used to dcteirt 
ailments and to assess mental health 

n 7 

weed, and what is our role in it? 

The Extent of Mental 111 Health 
As is well known, mental ailmenK 


or employs some device for hiding from 
reality. In one densely settled section of 
Manhattan, for instance, about 30 per- 
cent of the adult population was judged 
to be in some psychiatric difficulty 
(Stole and others, 1962). Only 18 per- 
cent were considered really well. This is 
a crude average. Older people were much 
worse off, younger adults somewhat better. 
As is typically the case, the prevalence of 
such psychiatric trouble is much greater 
in the lower socioeconomic groups 
(HoUingshead and Redlich, 1958). 
Among younger adults in the New York 
study, the percentage of people con- 
sidered “ttell” dropped from 24 percent 
for the upper social class, to 10 percent 
for the lowest. For about 8 percent of 
people, these troubles become so serious 
that the person is referred to a clinic. 
This figure is about the same as that ob- 
«rved during World War II, when about . 
6 percent of selective service registrants 
were so seriously disturbed that they were 
rejected for military service. Ses ere malad* 
lucent among school children reaches 
at»ut the same proportion. In the public 
schools about one child in twelve may be 
re^rded as sesercly maladjusted (Kaplan, 

' ’ P- the college level the 

estimate is about the same-one student 
m ten (Farnsworth, 1961). 

If these estimates are in any way 
dependable, the typical classroom may 
include two or three students who really 
n«d help. Some of these children may 
Ideal thar excessive tension by tics, 
n;" Hienresis, 

5^.' 7 oftcr easily observed 

^vior. Some of the more serious prob- 

'“■'Snedly to 

drL 7 cb via“’' “*'' ''01- 
nSe b r “S' ““P' 

' “ny ■>= more out of touch 



The Extent of Mental III Health in the City 

TIic 1660 people studied in this investigation constituted a random sample 
of 11Q,0QQ pcopic Iking in one district in central iNfanliattan. The district was 
about as crowded as the rest of Manhattan— about 380,000 people per square 
mile of residential land, llic area included tenements (20 percent) and luxury 
apartments. Family incomes ranged from under $2500,00 per year for the low- 
est 10 percent to over $15,000.00 per year for the upper 10 percent. Those 
studied ranged from twenty to sixty years of age. Some two thirds had migrated 
to New York either from Europe or from other points of the United States, The 
sample Was 99 percent white. Half were Catholic, one third Protestant, and 
one sixth Jeuisb, 

During an intcr\'icw in the home, a sixtj'-fivc page questionnaire was com- 
pleted. Tlic intcn’icw data were assessed independently by two psychiatrists and 
a mental health rating assigned by each. 

Some Results op Mental Health Ratings 


Percent 

Definitely 

Impaired 


Total Croup 

20 

Age: 20-30 

15 

30-50 

23 

50-60 

31 

Socioeconomic Status of Father 


Highest Croups 

17-21 

Tliree Lowest Groups 

24-33 


Those scnously impaired appeared comparable to patients in psychiatric clinics. 
About 2 percent ^^erc impaired to the extent of being incapacitated. 

source; T. S. Langcr and S. T. M/ebaeJ, Life stress and mental health, Volume 2 of the 
Midtown Manhattan Study. (New Yoik: Free Press of Glencoe, 196?)- Por a more de- 
tailed report, sec L. Srole and others, Mentaf health in the metropolis (Volume J of the 
same senes) (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1962). 


with the real world than their more ag- 
gressive or more turbulent classmates. 

Clearly mental health is a serious 
problem and something should be done 
about it. The teacher is one of the most 
identifiable influences in the life of the 
child and it is natural that all eyes should 
be turned toward him. The teacher him- 
self must be aware of his conspicuous 
role. Indeed, in matching his own re- 


sources against the gravity of the prob- 
lem, lie rnust wonder if he is in anyway 
equal to the task that seems to confront 
him. 

Limitations to the Teacher’s 
Responsibility 

In any balanced view of the prob- 
lem, the responsibility of the teacher ivill 
be seen to be large. There are limits to 
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that responsibility, howerer, and we not be given too much significance. Such 
should keep those limits in mind. Wc continued lack of adjustment is a serious 
would be wise, moreover, if wc en- school problem but it docs not necessarily 
couraged the general public to remember betoken poor out-of-school adjustment 
those limits. After all we are still most Many children who show s>'mptoms of 
uncertain about the success we might maladjustment in the schoolroom will 


expect if the school and the teacher 
should make an aU-out attack on the 
problem of teaching for mental health. 
The more ambitious experiments (Cowen 
and others, 1963) report mixed and 
modest results. 

Even if the data did not give us 
pause, there are many theoretical con- 
siderations which should suggest limita- 
tions in out responsibility (AlHnsmith 
and Goethals, 1962, Chap. 2). In the first 
place, we constitute only one of many 
forces that act on out students. As might 
be expected, wc will see only a small 
fraction of the e\ents that strongly stir 
the emotions or that set off intense frus- 
trations. Such experiences are much more 
likely to occur in the home or in the 
playground (Fawl, 1959). The t>pical 
thwarting that wc must impose seldom 
mduces serious emotional stress. Severe 
disturbance, when it occurs, is more 
likely to be a characteristic of the student 
than of the situaUon under which it 
oc^rs. Some children may apericncc 
only a do^n upsets during an entire wak- 
ing day. Others, encountering much the 
same e^cncnces. may have ten times as 
many (Barker and Wright, 1954). 

Abmc all, «e should not peimit oot- 

bvT "'■""■'"'■"od or desastolcd 
bv any si^lc episode or short series of 

to babyishness that we obserse to*. 


seem pertcctly normal and well-ad)usted 
in the home or in the out-of-school gang 
(Hams, 1960). Interestingly enough, a 
display of serious maladjustment in the 
school does not typically indicate subse- 
quent maladjustment even in the school. 
Many of the seemingly disturbed chil- 
dren in grade three will seem perfectly 
normal in grade six (Harris, 1960). Most 
people, in school and out, have gone 
through periods in which their behavior 
would mark them as a bad risk. But for 
most people, and especially for most 
children, this is quite transitory. They 
pass through tliis episode and regain 
something approaching normal adjust- 
ment (MacFarlane and others, 1954). 
Notice that here we arc speaking of dis- 
turbed behavior, or behavior that would 
have general psychiatric significance. The 
general temperament or style of pcrsonal- 
jty, on the other hand, is much more 
likely to remain fairly constant from year 
to year. Such general characteristics as 
moodiness, cheerfulness, or irritability are 
more prcdicUble from year to year. 

In the special area of therapy, the 
cacher must see his role as strictly 
hmited. As teachers we should never 
undertake to treat the children who are 
already senously disturbed. Such students 
should be refened to a specialist. Treat- 
ment of such students is a difficult prob- 
lem at the best and is no job for the 
^ateur no matter how well intentioned. 
Ih^ children are already hiding behind 
efenses. In our clumsy probings we may 
do«.„ these defenses and drive them^ 
behind even more impregnable barriers. 
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►“ On-again, Off-again Problems in Childhood 

M part of the Berkeley Growth Study, an attempt was made to interview 
the group of cliildrcn every jear from the time the child in question was two 
)cars old until he was fourteen. The data reported in the table were based on 
33 boys and 43 girls for whom at least eight annual interviews were obtained. 

During the inten-iew the mother mentioned, among other things, the 
problems that she obsers’cd in the behavior of the child. The question is. How 
consistent were these incntionings? Did the problems last over the twehe-year 
spun? Or were they transitory? 


Percent of Children for Whom 


SelcclcdProbtemsReporled une vwi 

^ 100 55 9 

Temper Tantrunu .. ^2 0 

Being Oversensitive q 

Excessive Mood Swings .. j 

Finicky Eater -g 9 0 

Physical Timidity 6 0 

Excessive Emotional Dependence 0 0 

Tics and Mannerisms 

For Girls (Supplementary Data*) 2 

Temper Tantrums 9 0 

Finicky Eater oj 7 0 

Physical Timidity 

• Poi olhcr problems the trends for boys and giiU mere smular. 

one inteiyiew they were most likely to be omitted tn subsequent vis 
somCE; Jean W. MacFailane, bnol' 
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thus complicating the task for the pro- 
fessional therapist. 


The Teacher’s Contributions 

With so much excluded from our 
area of responsibility, what is left? Quite 
a bit. Even in the delicate matter of treat- 
ment, we need not forgo all analysis or 
all efforts to help. For the child having 
only moderate trouble in facing un- 
pleasant events, the teacher can offer 
casual help and, while as’oiding any deep, 
probing analysis, can do much in the way 
of helping him identify worrisome emo- 
tions. Suspecting a feeling of rage that 
is not quite admitted, the teacher may 
well say, “That must make >ou pretty 
mad," or, "You must find this hard to 
take, especially when jou are tired (or 
hung^) (or wonied about something 
else) . But the teacher would not extend 
such casiul remarks to a search for the 
real, temfying concern that is the basic 
underlying cause of a whole series of 
acts (Olson and Wattenberg, 193>). 

Rather than attempt intensive 
therapy for those already in serious 
trouble, the teacher should concentrate 
on providing a general atmosphere which 
W.I encourage wholesome adjustment 
(Allmsmith and Goethals, 1962). His 
than UKra^"ut^r^ siiPPOrtive rather 

can be 3y 

able resn, cnee of children portSv 

'"e dnmage. \Vhen such damuK dc^ 
occur It comes frnm '“‘"age does 

sSapaS 

llmrWM)! " "'"eH 1954; 


In offering recommendations for 
promoting menial hygiene, by the way, 
we ate on somewhat more shaky ground 
than usual. In discussing other areas, 
such as academic development, wc can 
frequently turn to experimental results 
which, for all their deficiencies, do pro- 
vide a fair measure of assurance. In 
many areas of mental health, on the 
other hand, such experimental results 
are not always available. Much of what 
we have to say is based on the general 
opinion of psychiatrists, clinical psychol- 
ogists, and otliers who have given much 
thought to the field (Olson and Watten- 
berg, 1955). 


Interrelations with Other Aspects of 
Development 

Mental health must always be de- 
veloped along with other phases of edu- 
cational growth, and eacli of these clearly 
affects, and is affected by, the problems 
of mental health. We have already shown 
how social adjustment overlaps with the 
>dea of mental health. These hvo areas 
also interact. Adequate social relations 
make for more wholesome mental adjust- 
men . Freedom from ordinary maladjust- 
ment, conversely, makes for more effec- 
enjoyable relations with 
r special 

^ Of discipline. Reasonable discipline 
of ‘he ckssroom fritia- 

iMmfat themsulves as problems in dis- 
academic 

he a ”“0 materials, for instance, can 
^greal boon to mental health. In- 
^ academic masteT- chonld add to 
of Ws osvn tvorth and 
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should increase his sclf-coiifidcncc and 
cslccm. Sucli master)' sljould also enable 
him (o solve many problems that, un- 
solved, would lead to dangerous frustra- 
tion. Even wlien academic training docs 
not lead to tlic solution of a problem, it 
can often be used to make tlic frustra- 
tion easier to accept. Often, in teaching 
biology, histor)', or cs{)ccully literature, 
we deal with truths wliich, in some eases, 
may be eminently reassuring, or which, in 
otlicr instances, may point the way to a 
reasonable management of tilings that 
arc diflicult to face (Bower, 1962). With 
very little effort we could call attention 
to tlicsc features, and, without laboring 
the poh)t, Jink them to the problems of 
c\cr)day adjustment. 

Acadcnjic tasks, on the other hand, 
t}'pically induce their own share of frus- 
tration and a good deal of anxiety stems 
from academic failure or the fear of 
failure. Even under less drastic circum- 
stances, much of what we do is bound 
to indura some frustration or distress. 
We cannot lead children into acceptable 
academic attainment without subjecting 
them to some stress and tension. 

Insofar as there may be a cicar-cul 
conflict between the claims of academic 
development and those of mental de- 
velopment, wliat should the classroom 
teacher do about it? Unfortunately, no 
one can be sure. It is possible, however, 
that in the long run the teacher should 
concentrate on the academic curriculum 
and do what he can in incidental fashion 
to promote mental health. Many other 
people, after all, share responsibility for 
over-all adjustment. The teacher, how- 
ever, is almost alone in his responsibility 
for academic growth. If he falters here, 
no one stands ready to make up the 
deficit. In concentrating on this work, 
moreover, he can easily avoid undue risk 
to mental health. The frustrations need 
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not be c.xccssivc or continual, and, as we 
have seen, mild, occasional frustration is 
no great menace to mental well-being. 
Even if mental Iicaltlj were our sole con- 
ccni, we might find it better not to 
pursue our goal too diiccDy (Biber, 1961). 
Perhaps we can do most for mental 
health if, in the long run, we relegate it 
to the back of our minds and get on with 
academic tasks. 

So much for the long run and for 
the general pcr\ading altitude. Naturally, 
however, there will be interludes when 
the emphasis must be reversed. If serious 
bek of adjustment threatens, then we 
must forget about the demands of aca- 
demic development and give every prior- 
ity to the claims of mental health. 

SU^L^LkRY 

At its lowest level, adjustment may 
mean the avoidance of many evils. We 
hope the pupil docs not distort reality, 
that he can handle his an.xfcties without 
undue stress and wi'thout the necessity 
of making too much use of the defense 
mechanisms to distort the things that 
threaten him. To many theorists the 
most serious difficulty lies in the student's 
unfortunate view of himself as a person, 
lliis may come as a crippling feeling of 
umvoitliiness or as an unrealistic vision 
of a distorted and glamorized self. Self- 
control is a problem to be mastered but 
the control should be kept at reasonable 
Ic\’el. Adjustment to others is a frequent 
cause of stress, and each student must 
strike his own balance between his need 
for autonomy and his need to belong. 

Although we get most agreement 
when considering evils to be avoided, we 
must often include positive traits of 
character if we are to give a true picture 
of personal adjustment. 

In the problem of assessing personal 
adjustment the teacher is often a by- 
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stRndcT watcliing the professionals at 
work, SoiDC undentanding of the instru- 
ments the professional uses is necessar>', 
howeser. The less formal instruments. 
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teacher and for society in general. About 
one student out of ten may have worri- 
some problems of adjustment. The teacher 
must aaxpt his fair share of responsi- 
bflit)*, but he should not undertake the 
uhole load. Direct studies promise only 


such as casual inten'isrs's, anecdotal 
records, and rating scales will actually 
be used by the teacher. The more tech- 
nical instruments take the form of in- 
sentories err questionnaires 3ns%\cicd by 
the person himself and aimed at many 
facets of adjustment, including classroom 
anxiet)'. There are also the projective 
tests such as the Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
and the Thematic Apperception Test 
which are extremely difficult to gi\e and 
to interpret. At times the more global 
pcrtormancc tests are used, particularly 
for selection purposes. Most experts use 
a variety of instruments, including simple 
problem checklists. 

The problems in the field of mental 
health arc tremendous both for the 


modest success. The turmoil most signifi- 
cant for adjustment, moreen er, is not 
primarily a school affair. Adjustment is 
an up-and-down thing. A child not well 
adjusted in school may get along quite 
well elsewhere, A child in trouble now 
may do well later on. But the teacher 
can provide a supporting atmosphere and 
can ease up on the academic stress when 
general tension threatens the health of 
the student The teacher can do much 
merely by increasing the academic pro- 
ficiency of his charges. Such proficiency 
should help in osei-all adjustment and 
it is an area for which the teacher has 
unique responsibility. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1 . Which of the various aspects of men- 
tal ill health do you consider the most woni- 
somc for j ourself? for people in general? 
Would some seem more serious for young 
children and some for older children? 

2. Comment on the thesis that some of 
the defense mcclhiuisms should be tolcnitcd 
or even encouraged at times. 

3. 'niiiik of some of the personality or 
interest tests )oii have taken. Do you rc- 
member feeling any urge to cheat or to fake 


ore? If so, would you have known how 

0 so? Would it be easier for some of the 

1 than for others? 

4 As you sec things now, winch mstni- 
,ts'do you hope lo get most help torn 
iCJSUliiig tlic adiustinciit of jout pupils? 

's'"Discuss tlic sehool's oppoittmilics 
proper responsibilities iu teaeh.ng for 
ll’cctiul creatisity. ehjractcr, and ixr- 
i1 adjustment. 
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► yeaching for Personal Adjustment 


llic classroom activities are bound to 
lu\c some effect on the mental health ol 
the student. Wiatcser the teacher's ob- 
icctjvcs, he cannot avoid exerting some 
by making some de- 
liberate effort he can help his students 
to deal more adequately with the stress 
and tension that they arc bound to en- 
counter. 

In raising this question wc run the 
nsk of suggesting that tension or stress 
"‘Is and things to be avoided 

1 ^ =» iuggeslion 

ould be most misleading. A certain 
Mount of tension o, stress may actually 

meSerm-?,' "'“-Wng. 

“SSOsts tl.at in out cut- 

datu? r‘'°" T •'» ou' 

tchtuc absence of stras by increases in 
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Effects of Excessive Stress 

^ Stress is not always valuable or en- 
loyable or even manageable. All too often, 
«cessive tension becomes a serious prob- 
threatens emotional well-being. 
Under such excessive tension the student 
nwy merely push ahead, blindly, stub- 
bornly, using a single line of attack, often 
reconciling himself to failure and merely 
absorbing the resulting punishment. The 
desperate boy resorts to the unrelieved 
ension by uncontrolled fighting, losing 
out each time, and being punished each 
time, but refusing to break away from 
his stereotyped response or to attempt a 
nw wlution (Kubie, 1959). In less pro- 
Situations, the harassed auto- 
Inn endlessly presses the starter, 

anft"T^ * ^ foredoomed to failure, 

nd almust admitting to himself, “This 

an>n-ay."' ' 

tinn and angry repeti- 

casionnll 'b of course, oc- 

y remforctai. Sometimes the car 
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pcating. Tension may be pleasurable 
when we hnow that the contest will end 
and that tlie trying expedition is sched- 
uled for only a limited time. The stress 
or urgency is less tolerable when, fat 
from having the appearance of a brief 
emergency, it threatens to continue on 
and on indeSnitcly. 

Tension or arousal is often reported 
to be pleasurable or exhilarating when it 
is seen as a challenge that calls for all 
our new-found energy and our skill. The 
glow comes from a challenge that we 
have a chance to master, but which will 
demand all that we have. To transform 
the experience from a hideous menace to 
an acceptable challenge, we may merely 
need to remind the student of ousting 
talents that he may ha\e overlooked in 
the midst of his panic. A student quail- 
ing before the prospect of an oral report 
to the class could be reminded of his 
skill in photography and of the possibil- 
ity of using slides. If the skill is actually 
lacking, wc may be able to help the 
student acquire it. The smaller boy, in 
tenor of the school bully, for instance, 
might consider lessons in boxing or 
lumor jujitsu. The fearsome menace 
might then change its character and be- 
come an opportunity to demonstrate new 
sbl and to acquire the admiration and 
gratitude of colleagues terrorized by the 
same menace. In helping the student to 
acquire more skill, howcscr. wc go be- 
solid tile technical problem of struclur- 
mg the tension. Ihc problem of thus 
mcxl.hing the student’s skill is discussed 
in a later section. 

i;ncounBi„gU,cMaxi„„„pennis- 

siblc Eipicssion of Dri^es 

A «omwmc dmc bongs less la,- 
“"J -■pleasant SI.CSS sshcTi “ 
e'anlcJ ul.olcl.artcd csprcssion. Fcos 
' in Iicadlong. on- 


ashamed activity, such as a wild flight 
from a forest fire, may bring an exhilara- 
tion along with the very somber experi- 
ence of danger. Contrived dangers, such 
as those found on roller coasters, often 
bring very intense fear, but the game 
calls for wholehearted expression of the 
panic, and the whole experience is some- 
what thrilling. For some people, anger 
freely expressed in a quarrel or brawl is 
also pleasurable and may be deliberately 
sought. 

Notice that many expressive actions 
do nothing to alleviate the actual situa- 
tion. The shrieks do not stop tlie roller 
coaster. Tears do not bring back the 
dead. But even such nonadaptive be- 
havior often has the power to make 
tension more endurable. People in tlie 
throes of terrific fear, as when civilians 
sit huddled in a bomb shelter, find some 
me^ure of relief in merely talking about 
their fears. The same thing is often true 
Describing your anger may 
reduce your feeling of aggression. For 
}^ng children, uninhibited crying pro- 
^des a useful expression of emotion, 
inversely, a child persuaded not to cry 
on Ihc occasion of receiving one hurt 
may cry all the more frantically later on 
It lie should receive a second hurt. 

Clearly there arc some drives that 
should not be expressed without some 
rcslri«ion. We cannot have people cx- 
piramg all their hates and fears and 
lusts in completely uninhibited fashion. 
When natural, spontaneous expression 
K out of the question, however, we can 
Mtcn anange foi some partial or modified 
oaptcssion. Aggression, for instance, can 
. Sex needs can 

® , sublimated expression in par- 

uSiL 

of Drives and 
Cnrotioo.. Frustration will be liandled 
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more comfortably and more efficiently if 
we are able to allow the frustrated idea 
to rise to consciousness. Frustration is 
harder to take and is more dangerous to 
experience when we repress the fear- 
some urge and try to pretend that we 
have no such wish or feeling. This ad- 
mission to consciousness is one sort of 
outlet which should be available to all 
drives and emotions no matter how im- 
practical, unflattering, or ugly. 

In actual practice we can attain this 
partial expression by encouraging the 
child not to disown his wishes or emo- 
tions but to try to express these disturb- 
ing feelings in more and more acceptable 
fashion. Suppose, for instance, that a 
child has become annoyed at a playmate 
and among other manifestations of ag- 
gression he has shouted, “I hate you! I 
hate youl Some day I'll kill youl" What 
should we do? In our long-range objec- 
tive for the child, we wish to modify this 
beliavior. We do not wish liim to go 
through life reacting to minor annoy- 
ances in this extreme way. But we should 
not try to talk him out of his feelings. 
We should not try to convince liira that 
he did not hate his tormentor or the one 
who crossed him. Above all, we do not 
want him to think that he is wicked to 
have such feelings. And there is a dis- 
tinct danger that, in discouraging bis 
outward behavior, we may give him the 
idea that his feelings arc also unworthy. 
Consequently, when trying to dissuade a 
child from the overt expression of an anti- 
social drive, we should take positive steps 
to indicate that there is nothing wrong 
witli the wisli itself. We should point out 
that it is natural for him to feel the way 
he docs, and that almost anyone in a 
similar situation would feel scry much 
the same way. Wc can tljcn go on to 
suggest that things would be better if 
he expressed himself diffcrcntl>’. 
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Absorbing Student Hostility. To 
what extent can the teacher pemiit his 
students to express their annoyance or 
anger, not only with the other students 
but also with the teacher himself? Tliis 
is a crucial problem. It would be a most 
unusual teacher, and perhaps an ineffec- 
tive one, who did not encounter some 
marked feelings of hostility on the part 
of his students. What should he do 
about it? We have suggested that the 
more the students are permitted to ex- 
press this hostility, the easier it will be 
for them to deai with their feelings in an 
adequate manner. But might there be 
some practical difficulties? And, any^vay, 
are we asking too much of the teacher? 

In dealing with this problem you, as 
a teacher, can use many of the strategies 
that you would urge on your students. 
First of all, whenever there is evidence 
of such hostility, don't try to disguise the 
fact. On the other hand, don't take it 
too seriously. Kemcmber that not all of 
expressed antagonism is directed to you 
as a person. Some of it, of course, may 
be. Most of us can expect to And that 
some people dislike us for what we really 
are. Much of the resentment you en- 
counter, however, will come from the 
things that jou must do in the perform- 
ance of your duties. It would be directed 
to anyone carrying out the same func- 
tions. A very large portion of resentment 
against the teacher, moreover, is merely 
an expression of anger with adults in 
general and with parents in particular. 
Especially about the time of adolescence 
(Symond^ 1961 } this hostility is the 
dominant emotion. Many adolescents, 
moreover, regard teachers, parents, and 
bosses as undifferentiated authority 
figures (Musgrovc, 1964). You, in your 
sustained contact with pupils, arc likely 
to catch tl»c full brunt of their gcncral- 
ited annojance at adults. If jou can 



► T/ie Conspicuous Place of Hostility (and Menace) in 
Adolescent Fantasy 

A number of adolescents (a\-crage age, fifteen) bad laUn the Symonds 
Adolescent Fantasy Test. I'liiitccn yean bier, tsscnty-cight of these took part 
in a follow-up, and again completed the Fantasy Test. 

In this lest, the subject sees an ambiguous sketch, as in the Tlicmatic 
Apperception Test, and describes what he thinks might be going on. Tlie dif- 
ferent llicincs appearing in each account were tlicn noted. 

’Hie table shows the number of people (as adolescents and as adults) wlio 
included each theme in at least one story. Tlie most frequent themes arc listed 
and arc sorted into three general categories. 


Altruism, 

/Vngcr, Death. Fond Relations. Achie\'emenl, 
Violence Romance Effort, Success 

Adolescent Adult Adolescent Adult Adolescent Adult 


Homlity 
I’utiisbmcnt 
Bans Attacked 
niolicism 
Repentance 
Death (Not Criminal) 
Crime asaimt Property 
htmins, V.2or» 

SUKCSS 

PUnning 

fcaloury 

Criminal Death 

Illness, Accident 

hcparalion 

Anger 

DisobciLartc. Rebellion 


26 

15 





25 

25 
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10 

21 

24 



20 

17 
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10 
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12 
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16 
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16 
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15 
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15 
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12 



12 
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12 U 
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to Adult (New York; Columbia Umscisity 


abuitl) tins undcsersed. generalized Iios- 
111"', 'Oil will be helping the students 
ol.tain wimc partial outlet for Ihcir dis- 
tiulmig cniuliom. thus making ihcir 
a»scr cavitf for tliLin to face (Ojcinanii, 

I" mgmg ynt to try to absoib this 
rnniHmLd hovidity in nutmc and adult 
U'hrou, we ate by no means urging you 


to kowtow to it in abject surrender. Even 
though jou preserse jour equanimity, 
and cs’cn though you may see that this 
hostility has little to do witli you, jou 
may find it wive or necessary to pull the 
student up firmly, even sharply, if he 
oscrvtcps the mark. As in dealing with 
the jouiig child, JOU can accept liis feel- 
«»8S, even the feelings which jou in no 
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way deserve, but may refuse to accept 
his manner of expressing them. Very 
often some correction may be absolutely 
necessary to preserve your own sense of 
self-respect, to assuage the sense of out- 
rage felt by other students or other on- 
lookers, and to help the student himself 
in his progress toward maturity. 

Some of the overt hostility you en- 
counter will be expressed in the form of 
gripes over some task you have assigned 
or some ruling you have made. If you 
are reasonably sure that the assignment 
or ruling must prevail anyhow, try to 
make this clear at the outset of the gripe 
session. Even when you are not com- 
mitted in advance to the task you have 
assigned, you should still feel free to 
consider the objections on their merits, 
but to make your own decision as to 
what you will do about them. The fact 
that you have permitted the statement 
of objections does not mean that you 
must give in to them (Phillips and 
others, 1960). 
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In accepting and absorbing student 
hostility, you will again face the problem 
of your own security. If you are reason- 
ably confident about your own worth as 
a person and about the importance of 
your mission, you will be in a much 
better position to take such hostility in 
your stride and to give your chief atten- 
tion to your major work. If, however, 
your ego is already badly tottering, you 
may find a serious threat in even the 
most innocent grimace or expression of 
distaste. This general problem of the 
teacher's own security is treated in Chap- 
ter 16. 

Meeting the More Basic Needs 

As we might expect, it will be easier 
for a student to handle any one stressful 
episode if he is not asked to deal with 
other serious tensions at the same time. 
Conversely, if he is already frustrated in 
his attempts to satisfy some vital, basic 
need, he will have trouble in dealing 



Fig 14.1. Diagram of Ihe hierorchy of needs. From H. J. Klousmeler. 
Learning and Human AbiiiHes: Educofionol Psychohgy JNew Yorks Harper 
& Row, 1961). Used with the permission of Ihe poblishers. 
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with the frustration of some less primi- not already feel a lack of parental love, 
the desire. We are asking for trouble. He can better handle a fearsome expcri- 
for instance, if, when the child is already ence (the approaching hypodermic 
tired and hungry, we expect him to ac- needle) if he is not already tired and 
ccpt in graceful fashion the postpone- hungry, 
ment of tomorrow’s picnic. 

Maslow (1948) has made much of 

the possibility that needs may fall into ^ Warm, Accepting Manner 


some sort of hierarchy, with the primitis-e 
needs at the base and with the more 
recent and deferrable needs superimposed 
(Fig. 14.1). In this hierarchy there are five 
lescls of needs. Those having an A-1 
priority are the physiological needs. Next 
on the list are the needs involved in 
asoiding danger or securing safety. Then 
there is the need to secure love from 
other people. One step beyond this is 
the for esteem. For Maslow, c$. 
teem includes both the good opinion of 
other people and self-approval. Finally, 
there is the need for manipulation, or 
mastery or achiesement or self-expres- 
sion. By thus arranging needs in a hier- 
archy, Maslow seeks to emphasize the 
fact that a second-order need will be at 
a disadvantage in competing with a first- 
order need. A fairly strong urge toward 
artistic creation, for instance, might be 
ruled out by a weaker but more pnrailive 
need to avoid the contempt of others. 
Or, at the other end of the scale, when 
one IS tom between the need for safety 
and the need for love, the former neS 
may win out. \yc know, of course, that 
this docs not always happen. The need 
for love may win out on occasion. This 
y so unexpected, so out of the ordinary 

lin."""- '• ^ '••’■y - 

According to this view a 
sliould find It easier to manage the stress 
from unfulfilled creatne urges it he is not 
Jlrcady uresthng „,th the 1ms of ^ 
teem. Me will find it easier to Tn^i- i 
=1 Iris lack of popularity if he 


Of all the things that a teacher can 
do to make reality easier to face, perhaps 
the simplest is the trite business of liking 
the pupils and letting them know that 
they are important people in his life. 
The clear-cut conviction that one be- 
longs, and is accepted, goes a long way 
toward transforming esen the harshest 
reality into something that can be faced 
and dealt with, however sorrowfully. 
This important truth was clearly brought 
out in World War II by the reaction of 
children to bombing and to separation 
from parents (Jersild and Meigs, 1943). 
Surely these two problems represent 
reality in its most grim and formidable 
aspects. Fire, destruction of homes, death 
of parents, or a sudden move to a new 
environment and to life with strangers- 
these are pictures of reality which are 
exwdingly difficult to face. It is not sur- 
pmmg if children facing these ordeals 
should break down. Some children did. 
But some did not. And thU is the im- 
portant fact; the breakdown did not de- 
i^d primarily on the severity of the 
shock or danger or on the extent of the 
separation. The children who adapted to 
thi^ senous menaces were the children 
jcho had acquired a strong sense of bc- 
|Mg.ng, especially of family belonging. 
TOe children who could not adjust them- 
«i j ^ sudden tenors were those 

sce^rih"^?!,*'" '““"y 

Wt>. They were the children who 

rliw openly worried about 

<•1 ^ ^ family, Tlicy were tiic 

clifldren who were not sure that they 
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were loved or wanted or tliat they really 
belonged. 'Hiesc factors of belonging and 
acceptance were niucli more important 
than the external stress to which the 
child was subjected. 

It is not to be expected that the ac- 
ceptance provided by the teacher will 
be so crucially important as that pro- 
vided by the home. TIic teacher can do 
something, liowevcr, to add to the total 
feeling of acceptance or belonging and 
to provide a warm, human atmosphere. 

Specifically this basic acceptance or 
liking may be sljown by the frequent and 
ungrudging use of praise. This need not 
be expressed in the form of a fullsoinc 
speech or in a sugary manner. A frequent 
enthusiastic exclamation, interjected 
sincerely and under conditions that are 
reasonably appropriate, would seem more 
natural and more effective. We have 
suggested that the praise should be rca- 
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sonably appropriate. Tliis will probably 
vary witli tlic students being taught. 
Young children can unembarrasscdly ac- 
cept praise for quite an ordinary per- 
formance. Older pupils may suspect the 
sincerity of praise that bubbles continu- 
ously. Here the most useful test would 
probably be that of sincerity. If you do 
feel an admiration for the student’s per- 
formance, give free vent to your feeling. 
With young children, of course, we 
would urge you to develop a genuine 
appreciation for very ordinary achieve- 
ment. 

Praise, certainly solemn praise, is 
not the only means of providing an at- 
mosphere of acceptance. Many teachers 
can be hearty, jovial, or even rough, and 
yet give the child a feeling of acceptance 
and belonging. Here the teacher’s per- 
soTulity is crucial. Anything that puts a 
serious constraint on a natural manner of 


► The Teacher's Attitude toward Unpopular Children 

Each pupil in forty grade-six classes listed the five other pupils he would 
most prefer as work companions, play companions, or seating companions. TJie 
teacher in eacla of tlrese classes indicated the three boys and the three girls she 
most preferred to have in her class and the three boys and three girls she least 
preferred to have in the class. TIic information %vas obtained toward the end of 
the school year. All forty teachers were women. 


Average Number of Choices 
Received by Pupils Preferred 
and Not Preferred by the 
Teacher 

Boys Girls 


Pupils Most Pieferred by Teacher 21 21 

Pupils Least Preferred by Teacher 9 9 

source: N. E. Gronlund, Relationship between the sodometnc status of pupils and 
teachers’ preferences for or against having them in dass, Sociometry, 1953, 16, 142-150. 
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acting, would, to that \er>’ extent, reduce All this implies a degree of security 
some of the indication of acceptance. on the part of the teacher himself. 'Flic 
A warm, accepting attitude is espe* insecure person, for instance, is reluctant 
dally important for pupils who base to praise. At the worst he feels, pathetic 
already come to think of the world as as it seems, that he is somehow putting 
hostile, critical, and exacting. And there himself at a disadvantage by freely ex- 
are nuny children who acquire this un- pressing admiration for the act of an- 
fortunate attitude early in life and who other. Far from giving him pleasure, the 
come to school with all the apprehen- others success elicits fear, guilt, or envy, 
sion, fearfulness, and even defiance which It is the secure, confident person who can 
such an attitude engenders. For tliis lake genuine satisfaction in the accom- 
chfld who has had to accept more criti- plishments of those around him without 


cism than he can absorb, or who has had 
to face standards which he docs not 
know how- to meet, the teacher should 
be especially gcneroiH in his acceptance. 
True enough, this may mean that he 
will ha\e to relax his standards some- 
what. In serious cases, however, it is 
better to relax standards than to risk the 
danger of forcing the child into a mote 
drastic retreat from reality (Ssmonds. 
1946). ' ^ 

The advice just given may be very 
difficult to can)' out. Ironically enough, 
it is fairly eas>’ to adopt this permissive, 
accepting attitude with bright, well- 
shaved chfldren. ^\nvone seeing us teach 
in this situation would find us to be 
democratic, integrative, and helpful Ut 
m change to a more difficult situation 
however, and we tend to change to a 
more dominative and demanding atti- 
re (W'andt and Ostreicher, 1953). 
Hie children who are in most need of 
acceptance and liking are not those who 
are easy to like. If we follow our inclina- 
tions we prefer the students who arc 
alradv fairly popular (Gronlund, 1953) 
\\Tien we do surmount these difficulties 
we wni ^ten find our eSorts rebuffed. 
Trv- to be fnendly wn* children who 
a O'er 

a long penod you mil 5„d 

Hist (Kedl and Wineman, 1951 ) 


feeling tliat he is in some way belittling 
himself in the process. 

Clearly there are many ways in 
which the teacher's lack of security will 
prevent him from feeling a reasonable 
degree of acceptance. The writer, in bis 
early leaching experience, narrowly es- 
caped serious trouble bc«usc of over- 
suspicion. On taking over a new job, he 
was told of the serious disciplinary prob- 
lems he would face and was rcgal^ with 
talcs of the things the high school boys 
had done to his predecessor. /Vs a result 
of this unfortunate indoctrination, he 
began the jear on the defensive and rc- 
prded even mild irregularities as the 
bc^nning of outright rebellion. It was 
only by extremely good luck that he 
amc to “drop his guard” and to accept 
the students for what they were, an ex- 
ceptionally fine group of bo>s, although 
tJTUcally thoughtless and with an ordi- 
nary flair for obstreperousness. 

The ImpoTtance of the General 
moiphere. In all this, the general per- 
vading atmosphere is probably more im- 
^rtant than any single isolated event, 
^lost chfldren can throw off the single 
traumatic experience with little trouble. 
It IS the steady diet of frustration, failure, 
M harsh, unpelding realit)- that leads to 
trouble (Harris, 1960), 

Remember that, despite jout best 
ettorts, most children rfl base their ups 
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and downs in this matter of personal ad- 
justment. One of the most important 
things, therefore, is to be sure that the 
child, on his upswing, will experience 
reinforcement for his new behavior (Dol- 
lard and Miller, 1950) . At the time of his 
upswing he actually is better adjusted. 
Will that better adjustment pay off? 
Will the class be a place which will pro- 
vide happiness for this new recruit to 
the world of superior adjustment? In 
short, is it the kind of place that a well- 
adjusted person would relish? 

Since the upswing of each child may 
express itself in different ways, it is im- 
portant that there should be some vari- 
ety in the experiences to be had. In this 
way, each child will have a better chance 
to be successful in his own way. 

Manifesting Adult Security 

By possessing a generous measure of 
emotional security in his own make-up, 
the teacher will find it easier to provide 
liberal praise, to accept students in warm, 
human fashion, and to absorb some of 
the hostility that is almost bound to 
occur. In addition to providing these in- 
cidental aids, the teacher’s own security 
also helps in very direct fashion to make 
reality easier for the child. For young 
children, especially, adult insecurity is a 
terrifying thing. For such cliildrcn, the 
total stress felt in any situation is often 
dclciniincd, not so much by the objec- 
tive menace as by the amount of adult 
an.xicly expressed. Being unexpectedly 
forced to spend tlic night in the family 
car, for instance, can be a lark or a catas- 
trophe depending on the attitude shown 
by the p.ucnts, Cliildicn’s reaction to 
more serious predicaments, such as the 
father's Joss of a job, may be goscnicd 
almost entirely by the amount of paren- 
tal anxiety. AH in all, it nould seem a 
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tremendous help if the pupil could live 
in a world that important adults find 
habitable or even enjoyable, a world 
filled with problems, of course, but prob- 
lems susceptible to attack, a world in 
which teachers can feel reasonably se- 
cure. 

The teacher's insecurity or appre- 
hension may be infectious when he is 
terrified of some objective event, such 
as the visit of a supervisor, or the immi- 
nence of city-wide c.xaminations. In more 
subtle situations, the teacher’s doubts 
and minor worries may be magnified by 
the time they reach the student. In the 
counseling situation, for instance, the 
tcacJier may Jjar e mild rcsenarions about 
the decision the student will ultimately 
make. This mild uncertainty on the part 
of the teacher may act as a severe threat 
to the student's entire ego. The secret 
here, of course, is to try to feel confident. 
Stafisticaily, the decisions of most stu- 
dents, although far from ideal, arc not 
disastrous. 

We must not imply, of course, that 
the tcacJicr, by sheer act of will, can 
automatically raise himself to new levels 
of security. TIic teacher’s own security 
is a genuine problem and one that is 
most important in its own right (Chap- 
ter 16). 

Ultimately the child should Icam to 
deal with ambiguity and even with a 
measure of cliaos, and this the ucll- 
adjusted child readily comes to do. For 
the child who is extremely uncertain, 
houever, and who secs* reality as a se- 
rious threat, 3 degree of order and 
structure is most reassuring. Such chil- 
dren welcome a fairly fimi hand and hke 
to know just what is expected in the way 
of discipline and control. There is sonic 
evidence that they Icani more and nuke 
a better surface jd|intmcnt when the 
tcaclicr cle.irly structures the tasks and 
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mates it quite clear that the students arc 
there to work (Haring and Phillips, 
1962). Tliis structure and control need 
not continue indefinitely. As adjustment 
develops, students can be asked to as- 
sume more responsibility and independ- 
ence and more tolerance for the ambi- 
guity and uncertainty that such freedom 
often brings. 


feel that an avid, deliberate search for 
luturalncss or serenity would seem self- 
defeating or unduly calculating. 

Practice in the Task Itself 

In spite of the problems involved, 
it may be feasible at times to provide 
direct practice in the types of tension 
we wish the student to master. Wlien- 


DEVELOPING SKILL IN DEALING 
WITH STRESS AND TENSION 

So far we have been trying to make 
sure that stress and worries of reality 
will not press too harshly on the student. 
But obviously this amelioration of reality 
is not the final answer. The great thing is 
to increase the pupil’s ability to handle 
the stresses he is bound to encounter 
when there is no one at his side to tem- 
per the blast. 

In the development of emotional 
adjustment, as in the development of 
chaiacler (Chapter 10), the school and 
the teacher face some serious, but not 
insurmountable, obstacles. With mental 
hcaltli and character we often lack the 
precise control that we can expect in 
caching academic subjects. In teaching 
the management of stress, for instance 
"C cannot always arrange fo, a gmded 
senes of tasks. In spile of out best efforts 
the emotional ptoWems faced by the 
six-yarold may be mote scriou7lhan 
any frustiation he may encounter in all 

tl>e rest of his life. In this area of adlns 


e\'cr this is true wc may adopt any of 
the formal means of ensuring a scries of 
successful acts and of providing prompt 
reinforcement (Chapter 5). 

A Program of Graded Tasks. As we 
have seen, the graded scries of tasks is 
not always feasible, Wc cannot always 
hope to control many of the most sig- 
nificant experiences in the realm of ten- 
sion. Some areas, however, permit such 
manipulation on our part. At times 
we can deliberately provide occasional 
stressful experiences that arc within the 
capacity of the student and let him ex- 
pcrienw that positive joy of dealing suc- 
c^fully with the menace (Olson and 
Waltenberg, 1955). Successful exposure 
to an artificial, moderate stress can often 
make things easier for students when 
fk*^ ^counter a genuine and serious 
threat (Torrance, 1958). 

mmEver this nppronch is feasible 
theie is much to recommend it. Tliere 
IS good reison to hope that in coping 
uceesstmiy with one stressful incident 
wc a^uiie more competence to handle 
fKlein ’iQ,vo\* difficult situation 

y oes help us some other to win. 
mindl ^^inforcement. In the 

mm* of many theorists, reinforcement 

of a JT a “ "■= 'J“'I“Pment 

Waite and 

sticssh,! "ceded to handle 

^hessW situatrons. According to this 
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► Advance Preparation for an Unpleasant Experience 

A total of 416 aircrewmen took part in a seven-day survival experiment. 
As part of tin's experience they were supposed to use a new pcmmican ration 
bar that is extremely nutritious but winch is disliked by some men. Some 107 
of these men bad previously tried out the bar. After the exercise the men 
answered a questionnaire giving their reactions to the new ration bar. 


T)'#>c of Experience 
with the New Bar 

Number 
of Afcii 

Degree of 
DisliJte 

Ayerage Number 
of Bars Eaten 
during the 
Experiment 

None 

287 

21.6 

6.2 

Had just tasted bar 

22 

21.0 

7.2 

Had tried it out 

and Iilcd it 

n 

14.9 

8.5 

Had tried it out 

and disliked it 

74 

22.8 

6.4 

Total of those trying 

out the bar 

107 

20.0 

7.6 


source: E. P. Torrance, Sensitization versus adaptation in preparation for emergencies: 
prior experience with an emergency ration and its acceptability in a simulated survival 
situation, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1958, 42, 63-^7. (See the box by Torrance and 
Mason [Chapter 10] for a ditTereiit aspect of this general investigation.) 


view, one program of reinforcement can 
lead a person into more mature ways of 
behaving. A different program can force 
him to regress to more childish ways of 
reacting. 

To use this all-important rule, we 
should try to make sure that the child 
is reinforced whenever he manages the 
stressful situation in a reasonably ade- 
quate way. First, we must get him to 
respond in some reasonable or acceptable 
fashion. Then we must reinforce him. 
But how do we get him to respond in 
reasonable or acceptable fashion in the 
first place? As we saw in Chapter 5, 
there are two chief means used to get 
tize child to emit an acceptable response. 
You can guide him into it, or you can 


temporarily lower your standards and 
employ the technique of shaping up. 

Guidance. Sometimes, it the stress- 
ful situation is foreseen, it may be pos- 
sible to supply the guidance before the 
student has a cliance to make any re- 
sponse. In one experiment (Davitz, 
1952), for instance, boys were guided to- 
ward constructive activities by being re- 
warded for this sort of work prior to the 
onset of stress. Another group, in con- 
trast, was rewarded and praised for 
aggressive acts. Later both groups were 
subjected to stress and frustration. Each 
group reacted to the frustration by the 
behavior to which they had been guided. 
Often, of course, there is no opportunity 
to anticipate. 




«- The Shaping of Behavior toward Maturity 


“Dee ” a girl of 3Vi, insisted on crawling and remaining on tlic floor from 
her first day of attendance at nursery school. She paid UtUc attention to tic 
going or coming of her mother, but remained crouched on the floor, hiding her 
Le vshene^et an adult approached. She moved around to get juice and food, 
but did so by crawling. . , . .. 

After two wcelcs, the two teadieis initiated a sliapnig-up routine, When' 
ever Dee was on the floor and looVed toward a teacher, the latter would be busy 
with something else. Whenever she made any approach to an upright posture, 
however, the teacher would immediately pay attention to her and talk cheer- 
fully to her (but not about her posture). One of the two teachers made herself 
100 percent available for this reinforcement. 

In one w’cek Dee spent most of the time on her feet. In two weeks she could 
not be distinguished from tlic other children. The teachers then reversed the 
procedure, ignoring Dee when she was standing or walking but talking to her 
cheerfully when she was crawling. With this treatment she spent 76 percent of 
the time on the floor on the first day, 82 percent of the second day- On the third 
day the procedure was switched again and reinforcement was given for the up- 
right posture. On the next day she spent 62 percent of the time on her feet, 
and from then on she behaved normally for her age. 

source: Florence E. Harris, Margaret 1C. Johnston, Susan C. Kelley, and M. M. NVolf, 
ESccts of positive social reinforcement on regressed crawling of a nursery school child. 
Joumuf of Educational Psychology, 1964, 55, 55-41. 


Even when stress is already at work, 
however, exceedingly prompt action may 
still provide valuable guidance. Suppose, 
for instance, that a student has just been 
defeated in a tennis game and seems 
about to sulk or behave in some childish 
way. If you can help it, do not give liim 
a chance to do this. Rush over to him, 
and while you ate commenting on the 
good points m his play, unobtrusively 
push, guide, or maneuver him ov'er to 
his opponent so that he is almost forced 
to shake hands. If a )Ounger child has 
fallen in a puddle and is hovering be- 
tween tears and laughter, lead him to 
laugh, if you can, by your manner. Laugh 
wilJi him and not at him. 

Shaping Up. In place of guidance, 
or along with it, we can often use the 
device of shaping up (Chapter 5) to in- 


crease the likelihood of rcinforceable or 
acceptable behavior. In using this tech- 
nique we reward early tries even when 
they are merely in the right direction. A 
student whose ability to manage bis tem- 
per leaves much to be desired, may occa- 
sionally show something that can be 
praised, and this we should seize upon. 
A pupil who is not completely valiant on 
the diving board can be praised for the 
fact that ultimately he did make the 
jump. To a student, belatedly owning up 
to a misdeed, vve can express our ap- 
proval of the honesty and say little or 
nothing about the delay. 

In trying to develop more mature 
methods of dealing with stress, you will 
find shaping up an extremely useful de- 
vice. It has, however, at least two draw- 
backs. The first drawback lies in your 
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own standards. You may find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to praise behavior that 
falls far short of your expectations. In- 
deed you may feel hypocritical or dis- 
honest In that case, try to dedde how 
far you can go in this process. Could 
you commend a two-year old for owning 
up to his fear and yet making a valiant 
try to approach the menace? a thre^year 
old? Would you commend a schizo- 
phrenic adult who made one feeble and 
pathetic effort to re-establish contact 
with the world? After considering par- 
ticular illustrations, try to decide when 
shaping up becomes repugnant. 

There is a second difficulty with 
shaping up. You do not always have a 
monopoly on the rewards or disparage- 
ments that may be administered. Other 
students, or bystanders, may have much 
to say and their reactions may carry 
much weight. Under these circumstances, 
shaping up is not under your complete 
control. 

The reactions of other observers, by 
the way, present a continual problem in 
this matter of teaching for adjustment. 
At times the teacher may be able to 
influence these reactions. A student, for 
instance, has finally mustered up courage 
to make a public talk. It falls far short of 
a finished performance. But it is a reso- 
lute try in the face of severe tension. 
You yourself can applaud. Perhaps your 
applause may trigger off that of others. 
Perhaps, if that fails, an inconspicuous 
gesture may do the job. 

No one else, of course, can tell >ou 
just how far you should be prepared to 
go in this matter of engineering a con- 
trived success. In playing with the three- 
year old, you may readily let him break 
through the fence made by your anns, 
when his own unaided exertions would 
jiot produce that result. Later on >ou 
may ha\c qualms on various grounds. 
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Such contriving may be wrong by some 
absolute moral standard. Even if it were 
not, you may shudder at what would 
happen if the student ever discovered the 
fraudulent basis of his cherished success. 

Placing the Student on His Own. 
The devices just discussed are designed 
especially for the early stages in learning 
any task- By the use of these devices we 
may extract reinforceable behavior from 
the student even when he is a raw 
beginner. Gradually, but certainly, how- 
ever, such devices must be withdrawn. 
Gradually we withdraw guidance, and 
less and less often do we feel we must 
point the way to the correct response 
before the student makes a move. Grad- 
ually, on the contrary, we require him to 
commit himself by some overt act, and 
then, and only then, do we let him find 
out whether he was right or wrong, 
clumsy or adroit. 

Just as we gradually require the 
student to act on his own with no 
prompting on our part, so we also grad- 
ually tighten up the standards by which 
we greet his performance. Gradually wc 
cease to make allowances for his lack 
of experience, and gradually wc ask him 
to accept standards that are more adult 
and objective. Not only is this necessary 
if he is to acquire reasonable proficiency, 
but the frustration involved in trjing to 
meet rigorous standards is part of the 
reality with which he should be asked to 
cope. 

Effecting a Reasonable Transition. 
Clearly, in learning any one task, llic 
pupil must leave the stage of guidance 
and protection and must come to be on 
liis own and to accept more exacting 
standards. Obviously, however, the tran- 
sition should not too abrupt. If the 
transition should be too abrupt, it svouJd 
probably rcscal itself by a dcfitntc in- 
crease in the evidence of frustration. In 
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joung children, this frustration might ex- 
press itself in unprovoked weeping or 
generalized anger. Faced with a specific 
task which is too frustrating at the 
moment, tlie child may loiter or post- 
pone his start on the task. Other evi- 
dences of distaste may appear, or he may 
work around the task with a show of 
token mosements or other useless re- 
actions. Frustration may also rev'eal it- 
self, howes'cr, in undue expenditure of 
energy. The child may attack an ordi- 
nary task almost aggressively. In severe 
fmstration, e\en more serious behavior 
problems may develop. Ailments, exhibi- 
tionism, or destructive tendencies may 
appear. 

When any of tlie many signs of 
frustration reach a point at which se- 
nous stress is suspected, case up in the 
rate of transition. Provide more guidance 
and mo\c back for the time being to a 
less exacting attitude. In doing this, it 
would be well if there were not too ob- 


ing with something much better. At the 
moment, however, we chiefly want him 
to stop doing this. 

Under such circumstances, the pro- 
ponents of direct reinforcement would 
advocate simple extincb’on procedures. 
Try to be sure that the child gets no 
reinforcement following the beliavior you 
wish to eliminate. Make sure that he gets 
no reinforcement from you, and do what 
you can to keep him from being rein- 
forced by others. There are reports of 
using this procedure for the successful 
elimination of behavior ranging from 
temper tantrums (Williams, 1959) to 
mere nosy interference (Bandura and 
Walters, 1963b). When setting out to 
use extinction, by the way, we should 
prepare ourselves to encounter consider- 
able expression of the frustration dis- 
cussed above. Most people (and rats) 
undergoing extinction show signs of 
such general, undirected frustration. 


vious a connection between, say, the 
temper tantrum and our “retreat " It 
would be well if we could change the 
intensity of the stress and do it in our 
slndc without seeming to alter our ap- 
proach. But this is a secondary matter. 
When bcha\ior problems or other evi- 
dences of frustration appear, the impor- 
ant tiling is to reduce the frustration 
Just how gracefully we can arrange the 
r^uction IS another and a lesser ptob- 

Exfniction. In most of our efiorts 
of course, wc will be working in a posil 
t.vc d„cct.o„ Wc »il| ha.e a fair Wca 
o a more adequate forai of adjustmenl, 
ai d „e mil he «c.,U„g toward that goal 
At otlicT limc!, Iioucicr, »c may chicBv 
1» con^med ulth elim,„atmg S 

desirable behavior. Wc want u-u 

to stop sslumug or tale beating. Wo ho'^ 
he sstll teplace these najs of bchav 


Teaching by Transfer 

It is often impossible and undesir- 
able to expose children deliberately to 
much of the actual stress that we wish 
them to master. We cannot deliberately 
give them practice in adjusting to tlie 
death of a parent or to the pangs of 
Unrequited love. To develop competence 
m dealing witli these tasks for which 
we an provide no direct experience, we 
must rely on transfer of some kind. Even 
in using easier versions of the real task, 
^ arc relying to some extent on the 
wers 0 transfer. We invoke transfer 
more clearly when we turn to 
sonrr 0^ drama as a 

source of expenence from which students 

Slrascs and fnistrations of the real world. 
„ port'aying character (Chapter 11), 
■notcover, these literary soured clten 
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provide experience into which the pupil 
enters to a marked extent. He really is 
the hero, or the victim, and shares the 
urges and tensions in most vivid form. 
To a considerable extent these literary 
treatments structure the basic conflict 
much more clearly than can be done in 
real life. However subtly portrayed, the 
essential issues are typically not obscured 
by mere haphazard irrelevancies as in 
everyday life. 

Although the student may experi- 
ence the basic stress in compelling ^h- 
ion, we cannot be sure that the literary 
selection will call for a realistic, overt 
response available to the child. Nor does 
the literary work provide appropriate re- 
inforcement for any tok^n responses that 
might occur. Consequently there is little 
chance to develop a realistic pattern of 
overt behavior in any dependable way. 
In developing the sheer willingness to 
admit the existence of distressing emo- 
tions and fearful menaces, written de- 
scriptions can do a great deal. Most 
people are quite eager to apply literary 
portrayals to their own concerns. Few 
of us can read a lucid analysis without 
thinking, “That’s me," or, “I wouldn’t 
feel that way." 

If the transfer is to be at all effec- 
tive, and even so we must not expect 
guarantees of effectiveness, we should 
try to find several examples of any par- 
ticular point we wish to develop- To 
delineate reasonable adjustment to se- 
vere frustration, for instance, we might 
look for motion pictures of soldiers en- 
countering blindness, as one illustration, 
and perhaps stories of boys having to 
sacrifice cherished pets, as another. Wc 
should not put all our faith in one ex- 
ample, or even a few examples, no matter 
how convincing. Tlic student may react 
to the details of a specific example and 
not to the basic concept set forth. 
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In the academic realm, transfer is 
often facilitated when students are able 
to work out or acquire a convincing 
generalization or a working rule. Theo- 
retically, this should hold in using trans- 
fer to develop skill in dealing with ten- 
sion. After being exposed to the training 
situation, the students might well be 
asked to work out or consider rules which 
were the key to the successful adjust- 
ment, and which, when neglected, led 
to failure. 

Instruction in the Principles of 
Mental Hygiene 

So far, we have discussed the things 
that a teacher might do in the course of 
the ordinary school day. The devices 
described arc those that might be sand- 
wiched in with lessons and with informal 
playground activity. It is possible, how- 
ever, that these incidental techniques, 
important as they are, should be supple- 
mented by a frontal attack and that we 
should organize classes frankly aimed at 
more adequate adjustment (Morse and 
Dressel, 1960). Ojemann (1961) reports 
a group of experiments in which students 
were encouraged to approach social sub- 
jects from a “causal” approach— Why do 
people act the way they do? Wliat are 
the deep, underlying motives of the non- 
voter? Such students were better able to 
adopt a tolerant attitude, or a more ob- 
jective attitude, toward the behavior of 
others, and were also considered more 
able to cope with the stresses in their 
own lives. 

Bullis (1953) and his colleagues sec 
great promise in the Human Relations 
Club that they have used for some years. 

In these classes there is much group dis- 
cussion of interpersonal tensions, worries, 
and stresses. In such courses there is an 
opportunity to use films, books, and 



► Using a Formal Course To Improve Emotional Adjustment 


Four classes of grade-six pupils had been enrolled in a special course de- 
signed to inaeasc the understanding o£ the causes of behavior, and to encourage 
pupils toward thinking of the reasons underlying behavior, rather than merely 
condemning or appros'ing the behavior they obsers-ed. Some of the pupils had 
been in the special program for one year and the rest for hvo years. A control 
group of four classes had had the regular grade-six program. For all pupils in the 
special program the average IQ was 105.9. For those in the regular program the 
average was 105.4. 

Each pupil took the Chfldten's Manifest Anxiety Scale, a Sccurity-Inse- 
ranty Rating Scale, and a test designed to bring out the discrepancy between 
the pupils concept of the person he thought he ought to be and the kind of 
person he thought he actually was. 


Regular Program 
One Year of 

Special Program 
Two Yeats of 

Special Program 


0.= .£ ...he, of oU.„ 


Numfwrof 

Pupib 

Amount of 
Aivdety 

Amount of 
Insecurity 

Amount of 
Discrepancy 
between 
Ideal and 
Real Self 

86 

15.0 

24.1 

7.9 

5) 

15.5 

24.0 

8.0 

45 

11.9‘ 

22.4* 

7.2 


^klcts dtecW to student! in varioo! 
gudc! (see Snsgestions for Further 
Radmg at the end of chapter). Alone 
»rth hose approaches, »e learn of thl 
of psjchodiama or role plajing, in 
nlnch students arc ashed to take a part 
in some play dealing with adjnstiS 
Mcultics (Weinreb. 1953), It S 
^ honcser, to undertake thisc 
rtinic ambitions projects only in cooncia 

1011 Mith someone nho is mTiSoo 


wth anger 
and aggression 

, The processes that produce aggres- 
rton arc drtcnssed in Chapter 11. There 
■I IS pointed out that anger is likely to 
nse when sve are subjected to an attack. 

JSenL r •“ eof ongry when 

'"tisfying other impor- 
we mav unable to escape pain, 

standpT^w^” innocent by- 

at Him become angry 

those who refuse to accept us, or who 
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spurn our affection. Failure in our crea- 
tive efforts may lead us to attack other 
people or even vent our anger on a balky 
wrench or on a knot that refuses to un- 
snarl. 

Anger, in turn, may act as a threat or 
frustration to some of our needs. Some 
kinds of anger may threaten the loss of 
the esteem in which we are held and 
may be a severe blow to our cherished 
self-concept. 

Reducing the Occasion for Anger 

In helping students deal with the 
problem of anger, we can make good 
use of the general rules for handling 
stress or tension. There are also some 
additional considerations that liave bear- 
ing OR the special problem of anger 
(Horowitz, 1963). 

To reduce the likelihood of serious 
anger in your students, try to avoid a 
fussy, worrisome or overmoralistic atti- 
tude. A prolonged, preachy, or semi- 
nagging discussion can infuriate a child 
(see section on “Discipline," Chapter 
12). In “explaining" why he can’t go out 
to play, or why he must put up with this 
frustration, it does iittie good to remind 
him of all the reasons for the frustration. 
By dwelling on these reasons for doing 
things our way, we seem to imply that 
he is an unreasonable person or a bad 
boy for wanting to do something else. 
Thus, to his original frustration there is 
added a very serious threat to his self- 
esteem. 

This does not mean that we must 
never stress the reasons that underlie our 
demands. When parents use reason in 
moderation, children are more likely to 
avoid delinquency and other defects of 
character (Kohlberg, 1963b). Reasons 
that are genuine, consistent, and easily 
grasped should serve a useful purpose. 
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especially when we have to make an un- 
welcome demand or to insist on an irk- 
some prohibition. A brief and fairly 
clicerful announcement of the reasons, 
moreover, should not add to the intrinsic 
distress coming from the request or pro- 
hibition. It is the prolonged, repetitive, 
perhaps nagging, elaboration of these 
reasons that keeps the child in an un- 
flattering spotlight and arouses his re- 
sentment. An extended, semicomplain- 
ing, moralistic harangue, in fact, can in- 
duce more annoyance than the resented 
demand itself (Goodenough, 1931). 

Danger Signals. Many children show 
in advance that they are on the verge of 
an explosion. Jf we can recognize this, 
we can often reduce the stress before the 
anger actually develops, or before it is 
expressed. We may be able to find some 
legitimate, or almost legitimate, excuse 
to interject a word of praise, or other ex- 
pression of acceptance. This should help 
and may be worth a try even if we must 
lower our standards somewhat. 

In this matter, it is most helpful to 
anticipate or abort the outburst. Offering 
acceptance or praise after the temper 
tantrum is a questionable matter since, 
in permitting the anger to pay off, we 
may well reinforce this way of acting 
(Chapter 10). Even so, when things be- 
come too frenzied we may have no other 
choice. If we can successfully anticipate 
and divert the anger, however, we avoid 
this very awkward dilemma. 

Acceptable Outlets for Aggression 
Perhaps more than most forms of 
tension, the aggressive needs can profit 
from some degree of expression. Certainly 
the student should be encouraged to 
admit these needs to himself with no 
sense of guilt. To wish to hurt or to 
wreak revenge or to kill does not make 
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him evil. Canj-ing out thoic wishes of 
course, would be ail. 

As soon as the child has freely faced 
his feelings and his aggressis e Viishes, and 
as soon as he is convinced that you do 
not condemn him for his liates and re- 
sentments, it is safe to go on to discuss 
the sensible thing to do about them. 
Get him to see the riv'al claims of re- 
venge, on the one hand, and of llie more 
tender needs, or the need for esteem of 
others, or esteem of self, or the need to 
avoid punishment, on tlie other. Do not 
leave the matter unbl the claims of affec- 
tion, pmdence, and social obligaUons 
have been clearly recognized. 


Announcement of Anger 
I tt-as aagiy with ray friend, 

I told my wTath, my wtath did end. 
I was angry with ray foe, 

I told it not, my wrath did grow 


BlaWs pithy summary of this problc 
to iup^rtsd by sobet taotigaU, 

(Thibaul and Conics, 1952). Tto st 
dmb, stangen to cacb other 
“ „ in the soludon of 

problem. They faced each other throm 

As the “Perimenl 

on he became me 
and more ahmive, final], , , 

Clous, personal attack. This wa« 

^ncre pemdtted to repk^ j 
tos laterflhom 

nsainst the altaclp, ns. '«ntme 


It is true, of course, that we cannot 
always reply “in b'nd ” Under the lasli 
of an unfair reprimand from the boss, 
we cannot alwa)S afford to let our blind 
anger express itself in all its fury. Later 
on, however, if tlic boss is reasonably 
human, we can announce, in a maltcr- 
of-fact way, that the experience was very 
hard to accept. Often this may lead to 
a quiet discussion of the whole matter 
on the part of both parties concerned, 
and this may provide some release. Even 
the mere fact that wc made tlic an- 
nouncement may provide some release 
and nuy reduce the need for prolonged 
fantasies in which wc seek an unrealistic 
and patJictically inadequate outlet for 
our pent-up rage. 

Camee or Contciit. The device of 
unmotional announcement is one 
which older students may properly prac- 
tice. For younger children, however, it 
nuy require a grasp of relations which 
arc somewhat too complicated. This is 
“penally true if there is no clear insight 
as to exact nature of the aggressive 

'■"Sto poorly 
directed, aggress,, c needs. „c may turn 
lo gam<=, contests, or general physical 
aclrsrty to prosrde a considerable mcas- 
e of release. These activities should 
5“"’’ fnistration less piess- 

"■'■to 

may be clearly understood. 


In this discussion we refer to fc 
Eene.5’f, “fl '“^Snaty, and not I 

'onTo't^SfsS'^''^" 

the menace as a tempora, 
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situation t)iat he can handle. Tliis \vc 
can do by reducing the stress itself, by 
adding to relevant shill, or by showing 
the relevance of skill already possessed. 

Fear is less likely to reach trouble- 
some proportions when the child’s basic 
security is in good order. Small children 
in the hospital, for instance, will handle 
their inevitable fears much better and 
recover from the anxiety much sooner, 
if they have had daily visits from parents 
and have received general psychological 
support {Pjugh and others J953). 

Forewarning and Explanation 

When a child is about to undergo 
serious stress, such as an operation, mere 
forewarning or explanation cannot be ex- 
pected to abolish fear or greatly to reduce 
it (jessner and others, 1952). Wlicn deal- 
ing with milder stress, liowcvcr, it often 
helps to have a moderate lengtli of time to 
consider the oncoming menace (Jcrsild, 
1954). Not only docs tin's permit practi- 
cal defenses, but it gives us a chance to 
erect psychological barricades. We can 
figure out ways of reacting to the danger 
and can at least brace ounclvcs against 
it. Certainly children who arc warned to 
expect a loud noise, or who know that 
the boat will soon move, arc often much 
less agitated than other children to whom 
the new stimulus is a complete surprise. 

At times, an understanding of the 
mechanics of the menace m.iy help. It 
may help to know what rattlesnakes can 
do and what they cannot do. By know- 
ing what the mcnarc can do and w/iat 
it cannot do, we tend to localize ris 
mcnacijjg qualities. Uncsplaincd, it is a 
vast gcJicral “threat," ixihaps threaten- 
ing c\cr)tliing that we value. Explained, 
jt is a limited menace, serious enough 
jKihaps, but demaudmg our attention at 
only certain ixrints. 
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In dealing with fear it is especially 
important to provide as much outlet as 
prudence, safety, and self-respect will 
permit. Certainly tlic student should ad- 
ipit his fear to liimsclf. Perhaps he can 
also find acceptable wajs of niciilioniiig 
it to certain otiicrs. For some people, a 
humorous description of the agitation 
provides a partial solution. 

Graduated Practice 

In providing practice with fearsome 
experiences we can often arrange for a 
graduated series of tasks. The child can 
be asked to jump from diving platforms 
of slightly greater licighls, to go on visits 
of gradually increasing duration, to sjxak 
before audiences tliat become more for- 
midable by gradual degrees. 

zMthough we can graduate the in- 
tensity of the menace, it is much better 
when the child himself controls the (ask 
tliat he must face, and when lie is {x;r- 
fcctly sure that tlic menace is completely 
under his control. When the student 
realizes tltat he can take as much or as 
little of the menace as he chooses, he 
can have no doubt that the threat can 
be kept at a level consistent with Iris 
skill, 'fhis would be true, for instance, jf 
he knesv he was free to withdraw- at will 
to the shallow- end of the swimming 
{XTol, if he could control the rolumc of 
the frightening sound, if he could, of 
In's own will, move toward, or rctrc-it 
from, the fearsome caged siukc If we 
arc to inainlau) this arrangement, of 
course, we must not c\cn capicss tin- 
appointment when he rcticats. But we 
can be quite cilusisc about his luuje 
rcsolutc tries. 
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teem or recognition has a rather low 
priority in the Maslow heirarchy. It is 
not likely to assert itself when one is 
striving fearfully to avoid pain, to es- 
cape danger, or to regain the love of one 
held dear. But as these latter needs be- 
come less active, the student finds it 
more and more important to be recog- 
nized as an individual having a person- 
ality and a value apart from his signifi- 
cance as a mere member of a group. 

There are hvo quite different situa- 
tions in which the teacher can help meet 
the need for recognition. Clearly the 
teacher can go out of his way to provide 
some acknowledgment of the quiet stu- 
dent who shuns the spotlight and never 
puts himself forward. Often such a stu- 
dent has such a powerful need for recog- 
nition that he cannot stand the risk of a 
rebuff. He protects himself against that 
nsk by never making any bid for atten- 
tion. A quiet, unobtmsive acknowledg- 
mCTt of his individuality may not only 
bnng great joy at the moment, but also 
m shorving such acknowledgment can 
be had, may make him less afraid of 
atoitting his need to himself and may 
give hra confidence to make some mod- 
erate effort to satisfy it 

At the othci end of Uie scale, the 
liacher can help the tambunclions child 
»ho ^psesses his need for recogniUon 

hccthe 

Xn« his 

presence. That nc cannot avoid. Our 

ptoblOT, on Uie contiaiy, is to sec that 

sS m ■1'“ “iheis. We 

Inm much attention uhen he puts 

hhn.o,etmnnlt„“”«rtmS‘”‘"‘“ 


LOSS OF SELF-ESTEEM: FAILURE 
AND TOE FEAR OF FAILURE 

Failure and the fear of failure hit 
at a wide range over the Maslow hier- 
archy. Clearly such failures deny the 
need for self-expression and mastery. 
Typically, altliough not necessarily, they 
direct a cruel blow to the need for self- 
esteem. At times they bring a loss, or an 
imagined loss, in the esteem of others. 
And, so fluid is the hierarchy, they may 
even seem to threaten the more primitive 
need for love. 

Examinations. It is possible that ex- 
aminations would be fearsome things 
e^’cn if there were no threat of failure. 
There may be external features which 
would incite tension under any circum- 
stanc^. But whatescr the basic reason, 
examinations clearly present a hazard to 
(Redl and Wattenberg, 
19>9). This fear of examinations, or test 
amdety, can be distinguished from gen- 
fm anxiety (Sarason and others, 1960). 
The general distress induced by exam- 
inaUons IS likely to be severe if the sub- 
ject Itself is frightening or if, when proc- 
tonng. ngid mles or time limits are con- 
picuous (Stephens, 1959). It is in this 
latter r«pect that the teacher can often 
ep, n inescapable examination can 
^ made less fearful if the teacher can 
^rful manner and encourage 
the students to exploit the humorous 
^*.lrties ,n the situation. There is also 
TOm for the structuring and delimiting 
of ae menace and for shouing that per 

wort^ A Of rap's academic 

sto, “““ s=<iraing the 

“““/‘■ras some teachers have 

^mTat ■“'== ra‘“ ra the 

^u^ron questions. In these notes 
freely and can- 

uS^of r ra untair- 

ra the Item m question. There is 



Attempting To Relieve Examination Stress 

Women college students in five classes took part in this experiment. At the 
begirining of the term all students (152) look the Manifest Anxiety Seale. At 
the time of the first test, each class was divided into an experimental (comment* 
invited) group, and a control (comment-prohibited). The test was of the 
multiple-choice type. Beside each question there were some blank spaces. For 
the comment-invited group, the instructions said, “Put an K through the best 
answer for each item. Feel free to make any comments about the items in the 
space provided,” Tlie others were told to mark the right item but not to male 
any marks in the space provided. 

If there is any help from freedom to make comments, it should show up 
toward the end of the examination. Wlicn all classes were grouped together, 
the coniment-invited group did show a superiority on the second half of the 
examination. 

Students for one class were divided into those above the medLin in general 
anxiety (Manifest Anxiety Seale) and those below the median. 

Tile table shows the number of errors nude in each half of the examination. 


Anrage Number of Enon 


Fi/s/ Half 

Second Half 

of the 

of the 

Examtnation 

Examination 


Students High in Initial Anxiety 



Comment-invited 

9.6* 

7.2* 

Comment-prohibited 

Students Low in Initial Anxiety 

9.0 

8.S 

Comment-invited 

7.2 

7.-I 

Comment-prohibited 

S.-f 

6.S 


* Tlic difference bchvecn thc^ Imo scores is ugmficant. ttjKiit docs not uy uhctiicr 
or not the difference in the last line is sisnilicani.) 

source: a. D. Calvin, F. /. AtcCuigao, and M. U'. Siiltivan, A /urtlicr imntigJticn ol 
the rclatiomhip between anxiety and clauiooni examination pcifonnancc. Jouttul of KJu- 
Cdtionai Psychology, 19S7, "IS, Ilcpiintcd in Scidman, j>p. 


some evidence that this method of deal* 
ing with the irTit.ition pcniiits the stu- 
dent to direct his efforts mote effectively 
to the basic task of answering the ques* 
tiocis (Calvin and olhen; 1957; Ale- 
Kcachic and others, 1955). 

ComfKtition. An undue cmplusis cm 
comjKliliQu may prove a source of stress 
for the student vvho tcgtrUiIy loses. It 
may also be stressful for the overly arix* 


ious student who frcctucntly wins. 'lire 
cmplusis should be on keeping cumiKli- 
lion within rcasuiiabfc bounds. It would 
lie foolish and umicccsuty' to try to chni- 
iiulc co«i|)clilion completely. N'ciy often 
it provides zest and plcaunt cluiJenge 
(sec disemvion iti Cfuptcr -1). W’hcn 
team comjsctcs agamit team, (here may 
be a plcaunt increase m apprccutjoii of 

Icimrrutcs (.M)cfs, 1962). ihuuU 
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try to make sure that as many children 
as possible can enjoy a reasonable amount 
of spirited competition. Competition of 
team against team, with its more moder- 
ate strain, may often be used to preside 
a graduated introduction to the more 
intensive individual competition. The 
emphasis on individual competition 
should be reduced when it seems too 
much for some of the pupils, or when 
undesirable social disruption threatens 
(Stendler and others, 1931). 


The Experience of Faflure 

Failure, of course is not alwaj-s a 
complete evil and should not be regarded 
as such. Under favorable conditions men 
may indeed “rise on stepping stones of 
their dead selves to better things.” And 
folk-wisdom has long insisted on profiling 
from mistakes, As we saw in the dis- 
cussion of problem solving (Chapter 7), 
failure may often bring important in- 
fomubon available in no other way. 
uithout failure, for instance, we would 
never know our powers. Just as the engi- 
neer will never know the full strength of 
his beam until he has stressed it to the 
point of failure, so the jumper will never 
know how high he can jump until he 
an attempt that fails. The college 
student will never know how far he 2n 
go m mastenng difficult subjects unUl he 
^ 

students and to our society if could 
-courage ^pie m regard 

for instance, the 

student who has made the second tin 
but „„i the 6., 

h™ oul of l,is inevitable rcaretv T, 

l,« - ^'oryonc is bound to fafl if 
'-tnes things that are difficult 


He happened to fail here. This fact is 
much more significant in showing what 
he can do than what he cannot do. 

More often than we do, wc should 
go out of our way to encourage pupils to 
adopt a program of trying until tliey 
reach the point of failure. Sec how high 
we can build tliis tower before it topples. 
Let’s challenge more and more capable 
teams until wc seem to have met our 
match. At least once in your college 




tiy A course mat wiJi »„4 
rvciything you have and may call for 
more than you have. When failure is 
Ihus foreseen as the inevitable result of 
R progression of honest tries, it is much 
easier to take than when seen as some- 
thing that sets us apart as a member of 
a shameful minority. 

To encourage pupils to adopt this 
attitude toward life and challenge, we 
must be consistent and must provide 
gmerous rewards for resolute tries that 
lafl. When a student has failed, more- 
ov^, we must help him to structure his 
tailurc and to sec its limited impact. He 
must sec the difference between faflure 
•n Ibis ^rticular task and faflure as a 
person. Even when there is much ego- 
involvement, we can often help him to 
•"« most of him has been unhanned 
men after this serious blow. 

unresolved 
“'f = stereotjped 

^tibon of the very act that faned.^ 

vert'^r ^ seems to get some per- 
serted satetaction of experiencing over 

nhment Urat accompanies it. At other 
““y '“‘I to a chaotic va- 
fiSic°'h“T “Ch other in 

cbilduh ways of acting. 

In severe failure, the student be- 
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comes less sensible in setting his expec- decision will merely add a year to the 
tations for future success. Whereas his tw’elve or so that he can expect to spend 
successful colleague will expect to do ' in school. Hard as it is, it is less serious 
just a little better on the next trial, the than the other evil of endless frustration 
failing student is more likely to set his in a program for which he is not ready 
aspirations ridiculously high or ridicU' (assuming that the teacher considers 
lously low (Escalona, 1948; Frank, 1941). that a second year will help avoid that 
Naturally, serious failure presents problem), 
one of the strongest temptations to turn If the teacher himself has been pri- 
one’s back on reality and to refuse to marfly responsible for the unpleasant 

face the fact of failure. Either we ac- medicine, he should be prepared to ab- 
tually perceive our performance as being sorb considerable hostility both from the 
more successful than it was (Nuttin, student and from those close to him. If 
1953) or we find some pathetic alibi to his own security will permit, perhaps he 
excuse our poor showing. can allow the unfortunate student some 

School Failure. The special problem overt expression of resentment. Extensive 
of school failure has received a good deal counseling on the part of the teacher 
of attention (Worth, 1960). Such a trau- might not be effective under these con- 
matic and conspicuous experience may ditions, however, and it might be better 
well have many unfortunate effects, if someone else took on the major re- 
Many people have held that the blow is sponsibility for helping the student face 
all the more deplorable in that the child his ordeal 

who repeats a grade seldom does any Failing a whole grade, fortunately, is 
better than his equally wobbly classmate a tragedy that a student seldom confronts, 
who is promoted, This latter point is in There are many minor risks experienced 
dispute and it may be that the experience every day, however, some of these being 
has different effects on different children in tasks of the student’s own devising. 
(Worth, 1961). In a situation such as this the teacher 

Whether to fail a student or not is not only can help make the failure more 

a most trying question and one in which bearable once it has occurred but he 

the student's undoubted immediate dis- may also be able to so regulate things 

tress must be balanced against the claims as to keep the experience of failure within 

of his own total welfare, against aca- reasonable limits. If the tasks are those 

demic standards, and against the rights assigned by the teacher, he can often be 
of teachers in the succeeding grades, sure that they occur in a reasonable 
Adjudicating such claims goes far be- gradation. If the student himself is deter- 
yond the province of the psychologist, mining his own projects, he, too, can be 
Once it appears that this student, for one urged to be realistic in the succession of 
reason or another, should remain in his goals he sets himself. Although accepting 
grade, the teacher and the counselor the risk of failure without undue dis- 
face a genuine problem in mental hy- turbance, the student can be encouraged 
giene. Although there should be no at- to scale down the magnitude of each 
tempt to minimize the real problems en- successi^^ try. At times, of course, he 
countered, there should be some effort to must also be encouraged to scale down 
structure the distress and to show its any final goal in which he is likely to 
limits. At its most probable worst, this invest much of his ego. In taking on 
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designwl to see how far he is able 
to go— to provide information about his 
powers— there is no need to worry about 
unrealistic tasks. The unrealism will be 
apparent from the trial and the failuie 
will amvey this information. In adopting 
more absolute goals, goals in which his 
ego is already heavily committed, how- 
e\er, it is important that a degree of 
realism should prevaD. 

The Problem of Unfair Handicap. 
Failure and frustration may be hard 
enough to absorb under the bat of condi- 
tions. They are likely to be especially 
distressing to a youngster who is battling 
toward a goal that seems legitimate, but 
who is held back by such things as physi- 
cal handicap, lack of early cultural or 
educational opportunity, racial or cul- 
tural discrimination, or perhaps, simple 
povertj'. 


Naturally the teacher can offer a 
sjmpathetic understanding of the un- 
happy bafflement. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, moreover, he may help struc- 
ture the frustration. The handicap is 
\eiy real, and its presence is one of the 
unpleasant facts of life. It has a varied 
impact, howeser, and it may interfere 
only slightiy with some of the student’s 
important goals. It would be a great help 
if the student could see where he is hurt 
and where he is not. It is better to see 
the c%-il m this structured form, and not 
as a vague, horrible menace by which 
he IS completely undone in every enter- 
prise that matters. Although he cannot 
be expect^ to examine the frustiaUon 
“personally, we might try to keep him 
from seeing a sinister, malicious con- 
spiracy if none really exists. 


SUMMyVRY 

In netting his iKponsibfl.H, 
he ncnul health of his pnpil 
teacher could not eliminate'^ aH 


nor would he wish to. In the interests of 
humanity, however, and to expedite the 
acquisition of skill in handling stress, the 
teacher will wish to keep tension within 
very definite bounds. He can do this by 
structuring the tension so as to show its 
limits in extent and in time and by let- 
ting the student sec the menace in rela- 
tion to his skill. The teacher can also 
encourage any permissible expression of 
troublesome drives, as well as tlie con- 
sdous admission of tliosc drives. In doing 
this he may reveal student hostilities not 
only to each otlier but to the teacher 
himself. For many teachers, especially 
the insecure teachers, this will be a diffi- 
cult problem. Teachers should remem- 
ber, however, that most of this is merely 
hostility to adults in general. 

Frustration of any one need is easier 
to take if more basic needs have been 
fulfilled. Teachers can help provide the 
pW'eiful need for acceptance and affec- 
tion. This can be done in many ways, 
but it is likely to be difficult In the case 
of pupils who need it the most The 
teacher's own security is a factor in this 
as in so many areas. One of the chief 
contributions of the teacher, as a matter- 
of-fact, is to supply the support of adult 
secunty. 


- ..V *wuui.uon or stress is only tem- 
porary and is chiefly a means toward 
^ving the pupil more sbll in handling 
stress. In this area, as in the teaching of 
ebaratto, the teacher may encounter 
J^culUcs, but should make a resolute 
emotional tasks 
ananged so as to promote a se- 
quence of successes with the attendant 
^forrment. In other areas the teacher 
must rely on a flexible use of reinforce- 
ment to provide an adequate supply of 
that m^edrent. Guidance and shaping 
up an be used to help. This means that 
« rimes the teacher must be prepared to 
orce a very ordinary performance. 
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lixtinction procedure iniglit be used to 
eliminate a specific superficial malad- 
justment. 

In many areas, direct practice in 
liandling stress is out of the question and 
we must rely on transfer. As in the teach- 
ing of character, literature and drama 
may be useful. We may also attempt to 
get some transfer from direct instruction 
in the principles of mental health. 

Anger and hostility arc important 
sources of stress, and they arc things the 
student must Icani to manage. 'lire 
teacher will encounter less anger if he 
can avoid long, moralistic admonitions 
and ti)* to reduce frustration upon the 
appearance of danger signals. An objec- 
tive indication of acceptance iniglu help. 
As in other emotions, the expression of 
anger in a permissible manner may help. 
Wlicn an overt statemenbis not possible 
or not in order, vigorous games may pro- 
vide some outlet. 

When some menace is imminent, 
fear may often he kept within bounds by 
making sure that more pninitivc stress 
{pain, fatigue) is at a minimum. Fore- 
warning and explanation of the menace 
may help to structure and limit it and 
may help the pupil erect ps)cho}ogic3J 

SUGGESTIONS FOR 

Textbooks on Mental Hygiene 
in the Scliools 

Bernard, H. W., Mental Hygiene for Class- 
room Teachers. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 

Bonney, M. E., Mental Hygiene in Educa- 
tio7i. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1960. 

Kaplan, L., Mental Health and Human Re- 
lations in Education. New York; Harper 
& Row, Publishers, Inc., 1959. 

Laycock, S. R., Mental Hygiene in the 
School; A Handbook for the Classroom 
Teacher. Vancouver, B. C.: Copp 
Clark, 1960. 
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defenses. Whenever possible, the extent 
of the menace (intensity of the noise, 
height of the jump) should be conspicu- 
ously under the pupil’s control. 

Lack of acceptance can be a trial. 
Fortunately we can take some direct ac- 
tion here. We should he alert to accept 
the shy child and also to accept the more 
subdued advances of the turbulent show- 
off. 

Failure, and failure anxiety, consti- 
tute a serious threat. We should try to 
structure the experience of failure and 
let the pupil see that this is the inevit- 
able outcome for anyone who really tests 
himself. 

Tlic anxiety connected with exam- 
inations has been reduced by encourag- 
ing students to express their feelings 
about the examination questions. When 
a student has c.Ypcncnccd actual failure, 
he can sometimes be led to see that the 
experience, however tragic, does not 
blight his whole life. 'Tliis is more diffi- 
cult wlicn the student links his failure 
with some unfair handicap (social class, 
poverty, physical defect, or prejudice on 
the part of others), but even here some- 
thing can be done to show that the or- 
deal has definite limits. 

FURTHER READING 

Rcdl. F., and W. W. Wattenberg, Mental 
Hygiene in Teaching, 2d ed. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 
1959. 

Brief Treatments of General 
Personal Adjustment 

Lazarus, R. S., Personality and Adjustment. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prcntice-Hall, 
1963. 

Nixon, R. E., The Art of Growing: A Guide 
to Psychological Maturity. New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1962. 
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Stevenson, G. S., and H. Milt, Master Your 
Tensions and Enjoy Living Again. 
Englewood CliSs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1960. 


For Mote Advanced Treatment 
Allinsmitli, W., and G. W. Goethals, The 
Role of Schools in Mental Health. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1962. 
Cameron, N. A., Personality Development 
and Psychopathology. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1963. 


Brief Discussion of Special Topics 


Horowitz, M., Hostility and its management 
in the classroom groups, in W. W. 
Charters, Jr., and N. L. Gage, cd$. 
Readings in the Social Ps)-chology of 
Education. Boston: Allyn Bacon. Inc.. 
1963, pp. 196-212. 

Maslow, A. H., A theory of human motiva- 
tion, Psychological Review, 1943, 50, 
370-396, Reprinted in Bailer, pp, 255- 
277; Remmers, pp. 300-317, 

Ojemann, R, H., Personality Adjustment of 
Individual Children: What Research 
Says to the Teacher, No. 5. Washing- 
ton. D. C.: National Education Asso- 
cution, 1962. 


Peel, R. F and). V, Mitchell, Jt, Meirt. 
Health; What Research Says to th 
Teacher, No. 24. Washington, D. C 
National Edualion Association, 196] 


Pamphlets and MatcriaU Suitable for 
High School Students 

Lcuhji C. PersotuUty: Interpersonal 
hlionsand Self understanding. Coli 
ta; Oh,o, Cl»lc E. Mc„ra Bo, 

\vii- New Y, 

Wiljun, Mortow s Company, , 

Vouns. C., BlonJic. Vo.V, Natj, 
Assocution for McnUl Health, H 


A comic-book approach suitable for junior 
and senior high school pupils. 

Science Research Associates, Cliicago, 
111. publish the following scries: 

Alexander, F., What are you afraid of? 
Henry, W. F., Exploring your personality. 
Jenkins, Gladys G., How to live witli 
parents. 

Kirkendall, L. A., Understanding sex. 
Menninger, W. C., Understanding your- 
self. 

, Making and keeping friends. 

Remmers, H, H., What are your prob- 
lems? 

Schacter, Helen, Getting along with 
others. 

Seashore, R. H., How to solve your prob- 
lems. 

Ullmann, Frances, Getting along with 
brothers and sisters. 

Weitzman, E., Growing up socially. 
Wrenn, C. G., How to increase your self- 
confidence. 

Fflins and Tapes 

Sound Films, 16 mm, black and white, 
available from the TV-Radio Department, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri: 

You do need friends (Program No. 4). 
So you want to fight (Program No. 6), 
aren’t we all? (Program 

Tape: It’s human to get frightened (9 
^D.) available from the Audio Visual 
^ter, Kent State University, Kent, 
Oqh). 


wurcei tor AddiUonal Materials 
World Federation for Mental Health, 162 
^t 78th Street, New York 21, New 
wit' Manchester Street, London 
wi. England. Catalogs of films (World 
mental health films: international cata- 
log. 2d edition, I960), and aUo pam- 

phicts and leafleb. 

Nati^l ^ociation for Mental Health. 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
New York. List of Mental Health Publi- 
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cations and Audio-Visual Aids, and also 
incxpcnsuc leaflets and pamphlets. 

National Institute of Mental ficalth, Be- 
thesda H, Maryland. Pamphlets (Tlic 
Teacher and Mental Health), and brief 
treatments of specific topics. 


In many states the state department of 
education will maintain a library of films 
and tapes. A number of universib'es and 
public libraries also maintain a large rental 
collection. New items are being added fre- 
quently. 


EXERCISES /VND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Recall a recent stressful experience, 
such as a humiliation or disappointment. 
Try to structure it to show those aspects 
which really were serious and those winch 
were not. At the time, could anyone else 
have helped you see this structure? 

2. How far do you think you could 
cheerfully go in letting children express their 
primitive or worrisome feelings? How far do 
you think you should go? How far do )ou 
think parents or other adults would want 
you to go? 

3. There has been much talk at times 
of Uic dangers of a facade (see Chapter 10). 
In the light of this, what do you think about 
a teacher tiying to manifest more security 
than he actually feels? 

4. When faced with immature or mal- 
adjusted behavior on the part of a student, 
one group of psychologists would say, “Find 
out what is causing the behavior and treat 
the cause.” A second group Koald My. 


“Work out a program of reinforcing him” 
(giving him pleasant attention when he be- 
haves better, and of not reinforcing him 
when he is worse). Comment on the two 
positions, giving something of the theoretical 
background of each. Do you think there is 
soroctlring to be said for both sides? 

5. List some plays, movies, or TV 
shows that might be useful for a lesson in 
adjusting to or managing different kinds of 
stress. In each case ask whether the play 
might speak for itself or whether students 
would need help to grasp the point. 

6. Recall some feelings of intense anger. 
What kind of expression might have been 
feasible in these instances? What risks do 
you see in each of the possible avenues of 
expression? 

7. According to the text, what basic 
principle would you violate if you used phys- 
ical forc« to keep a child from retreating 
from a frightening but harmless chjcct? 



PART FOUR 


^ Jn the Larger Context 



CHAPTER 15 


► Supplementing the 
Classroom Approaches 

If our teaching is to have any effect at ance on one examination, we will find 


it must have that effect on an indi- 
vidual student. Ill this sense we always 
teach individual students rather than 
classes or groups. In this sense, also, any 
teaching that is actually accomplished 
is necessarily individualized teaching. 

Tliis important and sobering fact 
has received great stress in discussions of 
teaching. It has also lead, as we shall se^ 
to questionable and unrealistic infer- 
ences. But, however unrealistic some of 
the recommendations, the impressive 
fact is still with us and calls for serious 
consideration. 

Tlie Range of Differences 

To realize the great impact of this 
problem we need only consider the 
tensive diversity among the individual 
children in any group. Even in one single 
characteristic such as height, or perform- 


few, if any, children in any group who 
have precisely the same score. Now when 
we try to find two children who can he 
matched on a complete profile, or a 
complete pattern of abilities, we will find 
that we have taken on a difficult task 
And if we try to take into account other 
things such as interests, needs, and wor- 
ries, we could never hope to find a really 
bomc^eneous group. 

A Problem and an Opportunity. 
This tremendous diversity inevitably pre- 
sents a serious problem and we must 
wonder how we can deal with it. To 
some extent, we will try to eliminate 
diversity. We will try to make sure, for 
instancy that all our pupils will give the 
same answer to 8 + 6, will spell “pleas- 
ant” by the same succession of letters, 
and will keep to the same side of the 
street when driving a car. 

But it would be a great mistake to 
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► Student Attitude toward Special Programs for the Gifted 

Of some 200 honor gradualcs from a large liigli school (Evandcr) in New 
York City, 77 were inlcr\'ic\\cd and another 74 ansucred a questionnaire. Tliosc 
who did not go to college were not included. Of these 151 students, there were 
41 boys and 110 girls. ('Fijcre were more girls, "i to 2, enrolled in the school.) 
One girl out of c\cry 22 enrolled made this honor group, whereas only one boy 
out of 59 did so. 

Of these 151 honor students, 51 had IQ’s less than 120, another 50 fell 
between 120 and 134, and the remaining 50 were over 155. 

In this high school all promising students were involuntarily assigned to 
an honors program. As it turned out, each of the 151 students had had some 
experience in such a program. 


IQ Ley el 


Altitude toward Being in the Honor Propam 

Below 

m 

120-154 

Above 

135 

Enio)'cd being in the program 

88% 

98% 

83% 

Would have made some effort to get in 

66 

78 

66 

Honor class resulted in too much work 

4 

4 

2 

Honor class should luve been more dciiunding 

20 

29 

21 

Nonhonor classes easy to point of boredom 

68 

79 

70 

Some honor classes boring because too easy 

22 

40 

45 

Honors program led to occasional conceit or snobbishness 

1-1 

8 

19 

Felt some resentment from other students 

56 

58 

56 

souacE: M, M. Klein, Wlut honon students think. High Points, 1958 (March), 40, 

5-32. 


I 


a loss both to the students who are sent 
to the special school and to those who 
are left. The success of such programs is 
difficult to judge. Students going through 
them give a favorable report. Many of 
them, indeed, feel that the program 
could have been even more demanding 
(Klein, 1958). 

Teaching in many of these programs 
calls for teachers with special interests, 
abilities, and training. Teaching the se- 
verely retarded child calls for exceptional 
dedication. Teachers lacking such dedi- 
cation, but arbitrarily assigned to these 
classes, often feel persecuted and resent- 
ful. 


Homogeneous Grouping 

Some form of ability grouping or 
streaming is the most familiar device for 
reducing the range of diSexences within 
a class (Cochran and others, 1961; Shane, 
1962). At one time, children were 
grouped simply by intelligence test 
scores. More recently, however, the 
grouping has come to be based on pre- 
vious achievement and on general per- 
formance in the classroom. Experiments 
attempting to discover the advantage or 
disadvantage of grouping have produced 
a conflicting and confusing pattern of 
results (Ekstrom, 1961; Pattfnson, 1963). 
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Certainly we cannot say, with any con- 
fidence, that children learn any more or 
any less when grouped according to abfl- 
it>’. There is some si^estion that ability 
grouping may bring less wear and tear 
on Ae teacher. But such a system na- 
turally means that someone must be 
chosen to teach the slow learning group, 
and many teachers resent this assign- 
ment. 

\Vhate\er the advantage of abOity 
grouping, we should never expect it to 
solve all our problems (Goldberg and 
Passow’, 1962). For one thing, the cor- 
relation between children’s performances 
on any two tasb is never perfect If 
children were closely grouped for today’s 
lesson, we could not be sure that they 
would be so closely grouped for tomor- 
row’s lesson in the same subject. They 


would be even less closely grouped in a 
different subject, or in a lesson studied 
much later. 

Tyler (1962b) gives an interesting 
illustration of what happens even when 
pupils are narrowly grouped, and when 
as many as three separate criteria are 
used for the grouping. To be selected 
for the upper group, the seventh-grade 
pupils in his example had to be above 
120 IQ, had to be able to read para- 
graphs at the grade-nine level, and had 
to show grade-nine ability in arithmetic 
reasoning. Yet in such closely related 
things as reading isolated w'ords or in 
arithmetic computation the group 
showed wide dispersion, ranging from 
grade-six to grade-eleven performance in 
worf meaning, and from grade-seven to 
grade-eleven performance in computation. 


► Difficultks in Getting Groups Uut m ReaZiy Homogeneous 

lo JsSSt » U.C 
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► Docs It Pay to Cat dii Eailier Start in Reading? 

Of some >000 pupjJs entering grade one in a California school sj-stem, a 
total of 49 were already able to read. Their skill in reading ranged from grade- 
one loci to midway behveen grades four and five. 

T\\cnt>'-fi\c of these pupils were available for study toward the end of 
grade three. To get a control group, a search was made of all the nomcadm 
at entrance who had taken the Stanford Binct test From these a group was 
selected who approximated the early readers in intelligence. 

A further study also rc\C3!cd that the early readers were regularly farther 
ahead in the specific ability of reading than in general mental development. 


Early Control 

Rcadart Croup 


^'umficr of Com 2S 201 


Median IQ 114.8 II0.2 

Range in IQ 91-161 70-191 

Reading score toward end of crade 3 5.0 4.5 


souaCE: Dolores Durkin, An earlier start in reading? Elarwrtaiy School Joumai, 1965, 
63,147-151. 


From these results it is clear that 
pupils closely grouped on one kind of 
ability will be found to vary consider- 
ably even in a closely related ability. 
When we turn to traits that arc less 
closely related, we can expect a much 
wider range of differences in our “homo- 
geneous” group. With respect to interest, 
for instance, or motivation or social 
adaptability, our homogeneous group 
would vary almost as much as any un- 
grouped classroom. The moral is clear. 
Grouping may reduce the range of dif- 
ferences in one or two characteristics, 
but it never completely eliminates dif- 
ferences even in those characteristics and 
may have almost no effect on other im- 
portant characteristics. 

Acceleration and Selective Promotion 
By permitting able pupils to move 
forward at a more rapid rate, we will 


automatically do something to produce 
classes of more uniform academic ability. 
Tljcorctically, such a policy would make 
sure that all the pupils who were ready 
for grade four would be placed in grade 
four no matter what their age. 

Selective promotion, when used, 
should have a somewhat similar effect. 
If this were practiced it should mean 
that the only pupils going on to grade 
four would be those ready for that grade. 
In actual practice, however, these theo- 
retical gains do not appear (Cook and 
Clymer, 1962). Selective promotion 
means, of course, that some pupils will 
not be promoted. This matter of non- 
promotion raises other questions (see 
Chapter 14), and these other issues may 
be much more important than the mere 
problem of reducing the range of differ- 
ences. 

Acceleration of bright children can 
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be accomplished by permitting bright have many advantages over a more fixed ' 
children to enter school early (Reynolds, schedule in which one teacher assumes ' 
1962), by the simple use of double pro- charge of a single group for an entire ' 
motions whereby a pupil moves directly year. ' 

from (say) grade two to grade four, or I 

by providing a special program whereby m , , « , , ' 

the able students accomplish more work Nongraded School _ 


in the same time (Rush and Clark, 
1963). For the most part, these programs 
have worked fairly well (Klausmeier, 
1963; Shannon, 1957). The accelerated 
children tend to excel their intellectual 
equals who were not accelerated, and 
they show few, if any, undesirable effects. 

From the teacher’s point of view, 
acceleration presents some problems. A 
child in grade four who has skipped 
grade three may need coaching in some 
of the important details he has missed. 
He may also need support while he is 
struggling with things that others under- 
stand and he does not. It is often sur- 
pnsmg hmwr, to see how quickly 
bnght children tend to correct these situ- 
alions and catch up without any pro- 
longed lag. Acceleration also poses other 
problems. At times, accelcraUon makes 
ens^nly ,f there is an intelligent follow- 
up. There is hltle point, for instance, in 
having a chrld study French conversation 
at an early age if he is not going to have 
the chance to continue this study for a 
reasonable period of time. 

Team Teaching 

vidual dilfe,e77 D IF 7 ”‘'‘- 

thc team as 77 ‘"“"’’“a »f 

often attend to sn 7° “"vcnicnl, 

---o'r7m,7„7n»a7t 


In a sense, the nongraded school is 
an about-face with respect to the prob- 
lem of treating individual differences. As 
mentioned earlier, the use of grades rep- 
resents one of the earliest administrative 
efforts to reduce the range of differences 
within a class. But in doing this, the ar- 
rangement may have seemed to have 
promised too much. Teachers may have 
assumed that all serious diversity had 
been eliminated and that, this being so, 
the class could be taught as a homoge- 
neous unit. Clearly that has proved not 
to be the case. Meanwhile, moreover, the 
wnspicuous class boundaries have made 
for much trouble and distress, especially 
when pupils fail to hurdle the artificial 
bamers behveen classes (Goodlad, 1962). 

Certainly grade labels give a mis- 
Iwdmg picture of the true state of affairs, 
incy imply that a given child is perform- 
ing at (ay) grade-six le\’cl in all respects, 
kevv children would match this fictitious 
piclurcMost children would be perform- 
ing well below grade six in some subjects, 
well above m others. A teacher of a spe- 
cial subject such as art, or music, could 
assume tiiat all pupih in a given 
grade WCTc even roughly comparable in 
To get masonaWy homo- 
groups m such special subjects, 

Eroum f clubs or dramatic 

fn 

'“toiling their members 

rllirs,-™? '“O’ ikiiignous 

created by fixed grades, many 

S " "P ™ "lingraded- 

“*ool, arrangrng for a variety of groups 
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in any one classroom. In these, diversity 
would be expected and highlighted and 
would clearly call for some deliberate 
treatment by the teacher. 

the treatment of 

DIFFERENCES WITHIN 
THE CLASSROOM 

After the administrator has done his 
best, the teacher is bound to encounter 
a wide range of differences within the 
classroom. At times he may wish this 
range were less. At times he may exult in 
the opportunity for the development of 
diversity. But, either way, he must deal 
with the diversity that he finds. 

Understanding Each and Every 
Child? 

Teachers have often been urged to 
attempt a fairly complete understanding 
of each child. We are reminded that any 
learning that is done must be done by 
each child, and done within the total 
pattern of his interests, concerns, and 
abilities. From this, several writers have 
concluded that the teacher must have 
a clear picture of these forces as they 
operate in each child. The teacher should 
know each child’s abilities, previous aca- 
demic performance, hobbies, interests, 
worries, and vocational aims. He should 
also know much about the pupil’s family 
and its place in the community, and 
certainly should know about the family 
attitude toward the pupil and his con- 
cerns (Nunnery and GilUsm, 1962; Pres- 
cott, 1957). 

The Magnitude of the Msignment. 
’Hie recommendation that tlic teacher 
undertake a complete understanding of 
each child seems hopelessly unrealistic. 
Tic complete understanding of c\cn 
one individual is exceedingly hard to 
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come by. It takes a year or more and 
several thousand dollars for a psycho- 
analyst to attain a reasonable understand- 
ing of one person. Few parents would 
profess anything like a complete under- 
standing of their own child. 

When we think of the number of 
children with whom a teacher must deal, 
we must be skeptical of attaining even 
a moderate understanding of each child. 
In junior or senior high school, the 
typical teacher meets 156 students per 
day (NEA, 1965). The typical elemen- 
tar)' school teacher meets about 30. 

The Necessity of Understanding 
Each Child? Not everyone, of course, 
insists that the teacher must hope to 
have a complete understanding of each 
pujfiJ. Highet (1950), after exhorting us 
to an intimate understanding of such 
special students as the genius, the weak- 
ling, or the off-beat excentric, explicitly 
warns us against feeling responsible for 
knowing every single pupil that well. 

The evidence on the topic, althougli 
somewhat conflicting, does not suggest 
that a more intimate knowledge of pupils 
typically leads to superior teaching. One 
early study (Ojemann and Wilkinson, 
1939) did report some gains from having 
teachers Jearn more about tlicir pupils. A 
later study (Hoyt, 1955), however, found 
no gains in achievement, though occa- 
sional improvement in the pupil’s at- 
titude toward the teacher. Bush (1956), 
after reviewing the literature, suggested 
that the advantage, even \Hjcn present, 
is by no means pronounced. 

Along with the studies directly at- 
tacking this problem there is some in- 
direct evidence wliich must suggest the 
wisdom of keeping an open mind on this 
question. As wc might expect, studies 
show tlrat the smaller the class, the more 
the teacher is likely to know about each 
child (McKenna, 1957). Vet, in study 
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► Should the Teacher Hare Complete Knou'Mge of Each Pupil? 

Fiom a group of 135 grade-nine students, hN'o groups of 35 each were 
selected. The selection procedures resulted in the same average age, IQ, and 
previous attainment for the two groups. 

The students in the experimental group were giren a number of personality 
and adjustment tests. Patents of these students were also interviewed. After 
mating a summary of the information about each student, the investigator dis- 
cussed this with the teacher, and on several other orxasiotu consulted with the 
teachers regarding the students in the experimental group. (The 33 students 
in each group were scattered through several classes and a number of teachers 
were involved.) 

The control group was gisen some of the tests, but the parents of these 
children were not interviewed. The results of the tests were not made available 
to the tcachen, and there was no consultation between teacher and investigator 
about the control children. 
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t Siw P“P^ behaviot. founul of Experimental Education, 1959, 


after study, pupils in large classes learn 
as much as comparable children in small 
classes (n^mg, 1959; Herrick, 1960: 
Spitzcr, 1954). Apparently the increased 
understanding does not automatically 
lead to greater attainment. 

Possible Misconceptions about the 
Problem. At this point we seem to have 
somcUimg of a paradox, acaily teaching. 


J it is to be effective must have its in- 
fluCTce on each separate individual. Yet 
deliberate eSorts to take account of the 
individual and to adjust to his needs and 
interests do not alwajs pay off. Some- 
times they may. But often they do not, 
and even when they do, the gain is very 
slight. 

Perhaps there has been a gap in our 
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In a different experiment at the grade-eight level, in two schools, each of 
six teachers taught three classes. For one of these classes (Maximum Informa- 
tion Condition), the teacher was given a folder for each student. This provided 
test results, personal data, and an interpretation of the information for each 
student. For this class, the teacher was also urged to secure additional informa- 
tion about each pupil. In a weekly conference with the investigator the teacher 
was encouraged to discuss individual pupils in this class and to go over the data 
available for each pupil. For a different class (tests only), the teacher was given 
the test results for each student, but no additional data. At the weekly conference 
regarding this class, the tcaeher was encouraged to get help with regard to test 
results, but was urged not to get additional data. For the third section (name 
only), the teacher was given no information about the students and was urged 
not to seek such information. In tJic weekly conference he was urged again to 
maintain this condition. 

Tin's same general procedure held for each of the six teachers. It was so 
arranged, however, that any given class would be taught by one teacher (say the 
teacher of mathematics) under maximum information, by another teacher under 
the test-only condition, and by a third teacher under name-only condition. Boys 
and girls of different IQ levels were so assigned tliat both sexes and all levels 
were equally represented in each class and in each condition. Each teacher, it 
will be remembered, taught under all conditions. 

At the end of one term the teachers were tested to see how much they knew 
about the pupils. The teachers actually did know more about the pupils they 
were supposed to have studied. 

When the total results were considered, there was no significant difference 
in the gains made under the diflferent conditiorrs. When the results were sepa- 
rated for subjects, the name-only condition seemed superior for English. There 
were no significant differences for mathematics or social studies. 

Pupils taught under maximum-information condition had a better attitude 
toward the teacher. This effect was significant in one of two schools, and sug- 
gested in the other. 

source: K. B. Hoyt, A study of the effects of teacher knowledge of characteristics on pupil 
achievement and attitudes toward class work. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1955, 
46, SOZ-BIO. Reprinted in Noll, pp. 255-26J. 


thinking. Having said, "Each child learns 
as an individual," are we bound to con- 
clude that each child must be treated as 
an individual in our teaching? Consider 
an analogy from nutrition. Obviously, 
each child must make use of his food on 
an individual basis. But this does not 
mean that each child's food must be 
provided on an individual basis. Tlie 


person providing the food does not need 
to liave a clear knowledge of each in- 
dividual idiosyncrasy and caprice, nie 
purveyor of food could offer a blanket 
cafeteria menu, disregarding the peculi- 
arities of his individual clients. Under 
such an arrangement each consumer 
could adjust to that common menu in 
his own particular way. Different people 



► The Advantage of Snwlkr Classes? 

finaT^fflioalions teLcton met tegulatly to coordioate fc « otV. Ml stadmu 
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may eat different things, and esea those 
uho eat the same things might udUae 
sshat they cat in different v^-ay^. 

Tummg to the intellectual realm, it 
seems obvious that a single booh or lec- 
ture or work of art, prepared vtithout any 
thought of the differences among its 
possible patrons, often has different but 
useful effects on hundreds of different 
people. In spite of their differences, vari- 
ous people have each been able to get 
something out of the single ni3<< of 
stimuli offered. But they probably get 
different things. From the same poem, 
one student may derive consolation or 
peace, and another an urge to go out and 
achieve 

Within the classrocm, many of the 
things Uiat the teacher may do. although 
earned out with no thought of the 
many diSccnces among his students, 
may suU have a valuable but different 


effect on most of those students. la 
some cases, indeed, such hlanhet treat- 
ment would be almost as effective in 
linking up with individual needs and 
peculiarities as a more elaborate treat- 
ment neatly tailored to the special needs 
of each student. To the extent that this 
second possibility holds, we would expect 
little ot no gain if the teacher, by heroic 
exertion, had been able to know and re- 
member each chffd’s peculiarities and 
had been successful in arranging a sepa- 
rate approach to fit each child. 

The Case for a New Strategy 

We nuy have oversold the need for 
a complete understanding of each child. 
Starting with an important but limited 
notion, we may have built it up into a 
fciish. As a result of this fetish, intensive 
individual counseling is now likely to-be 
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recommended for any child who comes 
up for any attention whatever, even if 
he should be doing about as well as 
could be expected (Robinson, 1953). 

Making a break from this individual- 
analysis'for-everyone approach, Passow 
and Goldberg (1962) suggest that differ- 
ences between pupils may not be our 
chief worry. It may be more important, 
they contend, to deal with the differences 
in the subjects of instruction. Perhaps 
the typical teacher, even if he takes no 
special pains in the matter, will do a 
better job in handling the range of differ- 
ences among his students than in doing 
justice to the differences he finds be- 
tween one school subject and another. 

It is possible that we should consider 
a complete about-face in this matter. 
Although never for a moment ignoring 
either the fact of individual differences, 
or the absolute need of treating such 
differences, we could consider a change 
in the strategy for dealing with this 
acknowledged problem. 

Clearly there are at least two rival 
strategies to choose from. In one ap- 
proach we commit ourselves to the ideal 
of completely individualized instruction 
and try to use this approach as far as 
possible, giving up only when we have to, 
with associated feelings of failure and 
guilt. We use group procedures only as 
an unwelcome substitute, for which we 
must apologize to ourselves and others. 
In the opposite approach, we realistic- 
ally and unashamedly rely on group ap- 
proaches, frankly stressed, as far as they 
will go, but supplement these with in- 
dividual treatment when necessary and 
when feasible. 

Efficient Use of the Teache/s Time. 
We should take care of the problem of 
individual differences, and we should, at 
the same time, be reasonably efficient in 
the use of the teacher’s time. To do this 


we suggest a priority list of procedures. 
Whenever they will work, use general 
procedures directed to the entire group. 
A general announcement of an assembly 
period, for instance, could be every bit 
as effective as a separate announcement 
to each child. When one single treat- 
ment will not work for all, try blanket 
projects in which each child can find a 
separate spot suited to his peculiarities. 
Or use standard individual practice ma- 
terials in which each pupil follows his 
own course with little direct instruction 
from the teacher. Along with these steps, 
divide the class into convenient sub- 
groups. Next in efficient use of the 
teacher’s time would come special tutor- 
ing or sustained individual instruction. 
If reasonable individual instruction fails 
to bring results, consider referring the 
case to a specialist. 

In all this there is one point that 
should never be misunderstood. On no 
account can consideration of cost be 
allowed to dominate the basic job of 
leaching. When it is necessary to give 
sustained individual attention, try to 
forget about the cost. Be like the doctor 
who treats each patient leisurely and 
painstakingly in spite of the line-up in 
his waiting room. 'There should be no 
sense of urgency, no hint of all the 
things you could be doing for the larger 
group, during the time you are spending 
with this one child. 

Obviously it may be difficult to 
adopt these different attitudes. Soine 
teachers may not be able to give chief 
thought to costs at one moment and to 
ignore such claims a few minutes later. 
Here, as in other matters, there may be 
some argument for team teaching. One 
teacher could be typically concerned 
with the matter of results-per-unit-of* 
effort. Another might find himself auto- 
matically attending to pronounced in- 
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dividual needs, with no thought of the 
cost involved. 

Individual Reactions to Group Pro- 
cedures. At times a single statement by 
the teacher may have a different effect on 
each pupil and yet, different as they arc, 
each of these effects may be appropriate 
to the particular student. An announce- 
ment of a change in the class schedule, 
for instance, might well have different 
significance for different pupils. For some 
it may come as a welcome relief. For 
others, it may create problems. Typically, 
however, we would feel perfectly justified 
in making this announcement, once and 
for all, and letting each student deal with 
it on his own as far as he could. Wc 
would realize, of course, that a few stu- 
dents could not make an adequate ad- 
justment on their own and would need 
individual help. But this we would sup- 
ply as the need arose. CerUinly wc 
would not abandon the group approach 
and insist on an individual announce- 
ment to each student. 

In many situations the individual 
student, each in his own way, reacts use- 
fully to group procedures. In our discus- 
sions of the role of practice, it will be 
remembered, we stressed the highly in- 
dividual reactions that occur when a 
student is merely listening to a lecture 
or reading a book. Seldom, if ever, doeJ 
each student react to a single stalemcul 
in precisely the same way. Each one will 
lespond m diScieul ways and with dif- 
ferent tesnlts. One student, hearing the 
beynniug of a sentence, will conccUy 
anticipate what is coming and will 
wTre^l A second student 

to follow. For Inm, the sncccedine 
remark, already embedded in the talk m 


procedure, applied unifonnly to all stu- 
dents. Yet this blanket procedure brings 
about different reactions and differential 
treatment. Tlic treatment that it brings 
to each student, furthermore, is appropri- 
ate to his special academic requirements. 

In the process of using rhetorical 
questions, as in a drill on arithmetic, the 
teacher may also find tliat a fixed and 
blanket procedure will have different, and 
yet appropriate, effects on different stu- 
dents {see Chapter 5). The instructor 
poses a question and pauses briefly. Dur- 
ing the pause, different students react 
differently. The informed students say 
the answer to themselves. Some other 
students react with a silent error. Still 
others find their minds a blank. At this 
point, the instructor gives the correct 
atwwcr. He giNcs the same answer to each 
student in the class. Yet this single un- 
differentiated statement has a variety of 
results. To the student who has already 
thought of the correct answer, it pro- 
the all-important reinforcement. 
This same statement guides the erring 
from their wrong answer 
and Iwds tliem into the correct response. 
F^lly, for that third group of students 
w o could think of nothing, this remark 
on the part of the teacher supplies a 
response to fill the empty space. 

In many other group processes each 
studeirt will automatically and uncon- 
scoushr react to mass stimulation in a 
way that is moderately suitable for him. 
Jn a group exercise in problem solving, 
or instance, the timid newcomer to the 
malerwl may be reluctant to commit 
even silently, and is naturally led 
to take a spectator role. And. as it hap- 
such a role has proved useful in 
hK stage of learning. The student who 
hK »mc grasp of the material will make 
t commitments to himself and may 
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vicariously share llic rcijjforccmcnt re- 
ceived by some more \cnturcsomc stu- 
dent who speaks out. TJjc bolder student 
wlio announces his correct answer will be 
reinforced both for his correct solution 
and in his tendency to speak out when 
he thinks he has something to say (Fig. 
15 . 1 ). 

Experienced teachers have found 
simple ways to maximize these many in- 
dividual reactions that occur in blanket 
group procedures. Ask your question 
first, for instance, before calling on a 
specific student. Each student is thus led 
to make a silent response. Having thus 
committed himself, each student will 


share, in one way or another, the rein- 
forcement pattern that is applied to the 
one wIjo is asked to speak out. 

To make sure that most individuals 
profit from these group exchanges, you 
should manipulate the tendency of some 
eager students to blurt out the answer as 
soon as it occurs to them. At one time 
)'ou may suspect that most of the slower 
students are completely at a loss with 
respe<^ to this question. In that case, 
pennit the eager ones to explode. The 
answer thus emitted will provide guid- 
ance for the slower pupils who had no 
answer anyhow. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, you suspect, again on a very gen- 
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eral bisU, that the slower pupils aie 
almost at the point of the anwer. Then, 
wait for a moment before you yield to 
the forest of shaking hands, meannhile 
gently shushing the more impatient ones 
into silenru;. I„ other circumsUnces 
hcsitatrons or pauses on your part may 
pointedly demand definite reactions from 
students. Sometimes by merely sueeping 
y our eyes across the class you may remind 
some stud^U that "You are in this too " 
Use of Subgroups. Such general pro- 
cures cannot be capcclcd to be cgec- 
tisc lor each and esety student. At times 
a sizable number nill fad to respond in 
any useful manner. When you^uspeet 
tliat this might happen, it „ouId s^ 

tliat, for a time at least, could be trcaM 
unit. In descloping a certain proyL 
for instance, you may have to use'^ 
approach to interest boys and ,„i™a 
dillaent approach to interest girts. But 


you might expect most (not all) of the 
bo)^ to respond to a given kind of moti- 
vation. This may call for a sex grouping 
lasting perhaps only during the turn of 
a phrase, or perhaps, at the other ex- 
treme, demanding separate classrooms. 
At other times, an approach that works 
lor those who have been in the class for 
some time might be lost on students 
recently transferred to the class. 

Many other groupings will suggest 
themselves. For one purpose or another, 
w cou d establish groups, temporary or 
longer lasting, consisting of those who 
ate at comparable stages of physical 
desdopment, who have similar physical 
handicaps, who have or have not been 
o the museum, who arc deficient in cer- 
totn pi^uisite experiences or interests 
r apbtudes. In general, it w-ill often 
efficient to arrange for groups 
moderately homogeneous, and 
use blanket procedures for these 
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group appioaclies that ate specifically 
designed to provide for a «ide range of 
tndmdual diSeiences (Fig- 15.2). The 
older project method, at one time a con^ 
plete way oi life in American schools, is 
one such approach. The students in the 
class undertahe some task that makes srasc 
to them, such as planning a school fair or 
trying to learn the factors that afiect hous- 
ing restrictions. In. the project selected arc 
to be found separate tasks calling for a 
viide range of interests, aptitudes, and 
degrees of preparation. In a quite natural 
\\-ay, each student could fit into this gen- 
eral project, doing something that is con- 
sistent with his interests and abilities and 
that might be expected to help him dc- 
telop in some useful way. 

Prepared Indhidud Materials. Many 
prepared materials allow each child to 
proceed at his own rate and yet make 
only \eiy general demands on the 
teacher's time. The newest of these ate 
the teaching machines and programmed 
textbooks desenhed in Chapter 5. In 
some tasks, these desices enable most 
children to save a good bit of time with 
no loss of comprehension. Along with 
these mote recent provisions, there arc 
many ancient anangements whereby a 
student can use a set of standard prac- 
tice tests m arithmetic, reading, or foreign 
languages. To judge from casual obseis’a- 
tron, eicn a child in grades three or four 
seems to get some envayment from going 
to the file, selecting the exercise that 
comes next on his schedule, taking the 
test, correcting bis work, and recording 
the score. 

Individualized Instruction. When 
intermediate dciices fail to take care 
of varying students m our class, we ha\-e 
no choice but to turn to a hnef or pro- 
longed penod of individual instruction. 
On the surface, as we have repeatedly 


stressed, tliis would seem the least effici- 
ent approach. While working with one 
child tire teacher \tould have to neglect 
all the other students. But wc must not 
make too much of this apparent neglect. 
Certainly wc must not imply that the 
other pupils will be learning nothing 
unless the teacher is working with them. 
Much— often most— learning lakes place 
when the student is working on his own. 
And in some subjects a very few minutes 
of individual instruction can profitably 
be followed by an extensive period of in- 
dividual scat work, reading, or indqrend- 
cnl practice. It is difficult to say, of course, 
just how many minutes of independent 
practice should follow x minutes of in- 
struction. Wlicnevcr this ratio is high, 
however, the teacher could devote a good 
deal of lime to individual instruction 
with little or no loss of efficiency. 

Under many circumstances, morc' 
over, the teacher can do much individual 
work purely in passing. In the middle of 
some group activity, the teacher may fre- 
quently stop to help some student w ork- 
ing at the chalkboard, or another student 
engaged in some construction work. 
From this interruption, the group that is 
momentarily deserted loses little and may 
even gain from the useful rest period 
provided. 

In defending individualized instruc- 
tion against the charge of complete in- 
eScstney, we m-iist also remember the 
c0ccts of salutary eavesdropping or in- 
cidental learning. While a teacher is 
working with one student, others often 
listen. Such eavesdropping is especially 
tempting to the student who has a simi- 
lar problem hut who is reluctant to admit 
it By listening to the teacher’s discussion 
with foe, it is possible for Jim, in circum- 
stances devoid of threat, to wrestle 
silently with the same problem and, in 
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this vicarious manner, to get some ex- 
tremely valuable help. 

Calling in the Specialist. At times 
the classroom teacher will have to do 
everything that is done in this process of 
individualizing instruction. After he has 
done what he can there may be no one 
else to whom he can turn. More and 
more, however, the services of a specialist 
are available for the child who does not 
adapt to the regular classroom ap- 
proaches, or who does not respond to the 
individual attention the typical teacher 
is able to give. Such a specialist would 
seem exceedingly useful. Knowing that 
he was available for detailed individual 
help, the classroom teachers could be 
more confident in their orientation to- 
ward group approaches. From these 
group approaches they would expect 
normal reactions on the part of most 
students. They would be prepared, how- 
ever, to deal with reasonable departure 
from normal behavior, and for the ob- 
durate cases they would feci free to call 
in the person with special skill in diag- 
nosing and treating the unusual case. 


SUMMARY 

Most educators are impressed by the 
fact that it is the individual pupil who 
learns. This conviction has led to many 
important innovations and to some «- 
cesses. In looking at the tremendous de- 
ferences found within any one age group, 
we see both a problem and a challenge. 
At times wc must reduce the dncrsily- 

At times wc exploit it. Ainrr 

To help deal with ind.ndual differ 
cnees, udrainistmtors have ^™;scd ^ 
special schools, mJ-enc- 

eial programs within schools, 
ons grouping, team teaching, piograins of 

Sive promotion, and acceleration, ni- 


eluding the early school admission of 
bright students. Judicious programs of 
acceleration have usually saved time for 
the bright student and have brought no 
discernible handicap. Tlie dozens of 
studies on homogeneous grouping reveal 
no clear-cut advantage or disadvantage. 
It must be remembered, of course, that 
pupils closely grouped with reference to 
one subject are not necessarily grouped 
with reference to other subjects. Team 
teaching and the ungraded school are 
recent devices and have not been com- 
pletely evaluated. 

In dealing with the pupils he finds 
in any one classroom, the teacher has 
often been urged to attain a complete 
understanding of each child. Tliis is 
considered an unrealistic assignment and 
one that is hard to justify on the basis of 
theory or empirical research. Different 
pupils can extract different but valuable 
features from one single lesson. As a 
realistic strategy, the teacher should rely 
primarily on group procedures that stjll 
permit different children to r<act at 
difference rates or in slightly 
ways (see Chapter 5). Often a child will 
adopt an individual way of r^ondmg 
that is fairly useful for him. Tlic able 
student will overtly commit himself; t ic 
less able may utilize the guidance m t ic 
overt comments of others. To supply 
ment these blanket approaches, mfonnal, 
transient subgroups might be usefu : sex 
croups, interest groups, age groups, ability 
croups. 'Die teacher can also make dif- 
ferential assignments, and provide general 
projects pcmiitliiig varied activities. He 
cm also make use of prepared materials 
for individual study (practirc exercises, 
may have to resort to mdmdual mstruc- 

pmgrummeddoieex). Finally lliclcac w 

Lt or vunmion the aid of a .emedul 
specialist. 
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EXERCISES AND QUEST 

1. Prepare an outline for a talk to par- 
ents on, “Accelerating the Bright Cbdd: Ad- 
vantages and Perils.” 

2. (a) Write down your own ideas on 
the value of any one of the administialWe 
devices discussed, (b) Consult one of the 
summaries m “Suggestions lor Further Read- 
ing" that reports the e\idencc on this topic, 
(c) Usmg the Education Index and other 
bibliographical sources, locate a letxat in- 
\estigation on this device, (d) Try to inte- 
grate or rcconalc your own ideas, the ideas 
put forth in this chapter, and the eiidcnce 
you can obtain. 

3. Thinking chiefly of the appeal to 
the teacher, write a note on team leaching, 
homogeneous grouping, or the nongiaded 
school. 

4. Get together with some other stu- 
dent enrolled with you in a fairly large lec- 
ture class. Anange for a series of inconspicu- 


[ONS FOR DISCUSSION 

ous signals. Four or five times during the 
lecture one of you should signal the other. 
At that time each of you should make a brief 
note of the thoughts running through your 
head. If possible, link these ideas with any 
statement made in the lecture. Show how 
these ideas were affected by subsequent 
points made in the lecture. Compare notes. 
Is there any resembbnee in Uie two sets of 
responses? How do they differ? How do you 
regard tlie differences? 

5. List four or Eve devices for maximiz- 
ing valuable individual reactions to a single 
group presentation. 

6. List some specific publbhed ma- 
terials for individual practice (for example, 
a tsrtain series of graded reading exercises; 
a specific programmed textbook on algebra). 
Comment on the circumstances in which 
each could be used with profit. 



CHAPTER 16 


► Tk Teacher and Jdis 
Om Adjustment 


The first chapter of this book dealt with 
the experience of being a teacher and 
with the teacher’s part in the general 
scheme of things. Inevitably in that dis- 
cussion we had much to say about certain 
aspects of teaching that might turn out 
to be highly rewarding. We also raised 
some issues that threaten to be serious 
problems. Throughout the entire book, 
moreover, there are additional discussions 
of psychological tasks and problems that 
may bother the teacher. 

So far we have considered these 
matters largely as objective facts. Now, 
however, we consider the teacher’s ad- 
justment to some of these facts, and lus 
chance to take advantage of others. At 
this point we consider the teacher as a 
person in his own right. We do not 
“How can we help you do a better job? 
We ask instead, “How fares it with you? 
How can we help you to deal witli your 
own frustrations and to lead a rich an 


swarding life?” It would never do to for- 
et that the teacher has an important life 
f his own and that his well-being is tre- 
icndously important in its own right. 

A chapter such as this, of course, 
lould never be regarded as treatment for 
eople who are in serious tmuble. It is 
ot to be recommended to friends who 
ave begun to lose contact with reality. 
Jor should you yourself depend on it 
^ you suspect that you arc ’“‘"S 
rip- or if your friends liavc advised you 

riadoctonoriflncddmoruensyou 

-el that your suspicions of your col 
are somewhat too intense, or 
rtend to an excessive number of people, 
r if, again at odd moments, you wonder 
: your sudden tremendous bunt of 
is quite nonnal. Under circuin- 
S such as these, seek professional 

a knmv fust how many teachers do ex- 
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pcricncc serious trouble of a psycbiatric 
nature. Scmijoumalistic accounts (Ship- 
ley, 1961) paint a shocking picture. In 
a more sober analysis of early sui\-eys, 
Kaplan (1959) points out that teadiers 
are less likely than the general public to 
be committed to some institution. Esti- 
mates over tlie past thirty years, however, 
suggest that as many as 10 percent of 
teachers might do well to consult a 
specialist and that another 15 percent 
are unusually nen’ous, although, as yet, 
in little danger of losing touch with the 
real world. Among the remaining three 
quarters of teachers there ate many, of 
course, who have their share of problems, 
but these problems consist largely of the 
shynesses and sensitivities that plague 
many people but seldom threaten a 
major disruption. 

SATISFACTIONS IN TEACHING' 

A BRIEF REVIEW 

From tlic general description of 
teaching it is clear that different people 
will find different things that appeal to 
them. For some people it is the oppor- 
tunity to indulge a taste for books and 
ideas and the experience of moderate 
autonomy. For otlicrs, especially, per- 
lups, for those devoting themselves to 
n^lcctcd groups, there is a sense of hieh 
ad>cntu.c m l,clpi„g ft;, 
lation to develop .[s potentialities^ Be- 
came of tins fcatuic, teaching has a 
l»TOful attraction to those vsho liave a 
Sljong sense of social sespnnsibility and 

Ic, 1 “PWtation of 

^lei people. Few people can doubt the 
tocul importance of some dcgicc of cdu 

-tioiLandthc teaches can 4, snmSt 

ciigagcd in an important social 
«>lCTprisc. NMicreas members of X 

«^.„mmav„aieto.esorttoctbS 

'ngeniom argumenu to show 


the social value of their activities— im- 
proving the breed of horses, stabilizing 
the market, providing needed relaxation 
for the tired businessman— the teacher 
need go to no trouble to establish this 
point for his profession. 

We must not, of course, give the 
impression that these values appeal to 
everyone. To many virtuous people, social 
usefulness has little immediate, primitive 
appeal. They are glad that other people 
are interested in such matters, but their 
own imagination is captivated by more 
surgent, glamorous activities in which 
any contribution to society is clearly a 
by-product, and in which an element of 
exploitation is part of the game. 

Competition, although by no means 
absCTt, probably operates with less feroc- 
ity in teaching than in many professions. 
Typically there is less objective need to 
cut the other fellow down in order to 
enjoy moderate success. Certainly there 
is less of a clear tradition of competition 
m which the besting of a colleague is an 
essential part of the game, and the 
tMchcr, more than most people, can go 
about his work without worrying too 
much about what the other fellow is up 
to. ^ 

This lack of an open, clear-cut tradi- 
tion of competition may, of course, be a 
two-edged sword. Often, it is true, it 
permits people so inclined to ignore prob- 
»^s of rompetition in many phases of 

dm 

clement of compelition docs appear, the 
Uck of a clear-cut tradition may invite 
!“ activities that 

TO often less wholesome than the open, 

Sns! P'o- 

familiar warning. This 
thfirifl,'™'™* “mpclition would be 

rant F ".1 "'“pM 

or tile vigorous, combatative 
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“bonnie" fighters who have accomplished 
so much of this world’s work, such seem- 
ing placidity would be boring in the ex- 
treme. 

In satisfying the very human need 
for esteem, the teacher has a somewhat 
ambiguous position. As we point out 
later, he often feels lack of appreciation 
on the part of the general public. In 
many respects, however, the teacher has 
a fair opportunity to meet the need for the 
esteem of others. He is in a good position 
to secure the good opinion of his students. 
True, he usually cannot work directly 
toward this goal, but very often in the 
course of his daily work he may find in- 
cidental evidences of high regard from 
his students, or, less frequently, in the 
form of overt statements or formal testi- 
monials. 

In addition to the esteem of those 
directly in our charge, there is esteem 
(or lack of it) to be had from our col- 
leagues and from our superiors. To the 
true craftsman, this is usually the esteem 
that counts most. Tlie praise from our 
fellow-worker is a source of rich satis- 
faction. The criticism of our peers is 
something to be reckoned with. In tim 
important matter, the teacher is pro 
ably on a par witli people in most ot cr 
professions. Gradually he is l^^und to 
achieve some sort of reputation (g ^ 
bad) in the eyes of his colleague and 
superiors, and to some extent t us wi 
become evident to him. 

Tliis recital of the blessings of our 
craft would be incomplete 
mention of tl.c more mundane adaa. t 
ages lliat we can expect. ^Ylth , 

out working boura, we are... a aomeaxlut 


ambiguous i>osilion, 


M «c haw seen. 


on. work wikis rather long, 

unusual extent our schedu c 

flexible and is under our ^ 

Although wc must put m many hours, it 


is very often true that we can arrange 
those hours to suit ourselves. Tlic long 
weekends and the summer vacations arc 
not all free time, but they can be organ- 
ized so as to give us fairly large blocks 
of free time if that is what wc wish. 

In the matter of physical health, the 
teacher is better off than most profc^ 
sions. In a typical >ear, 50 percent of 
teachers would have no absence due to 
illness, and less than 5 percent would 
have an illness of ten days or over. Tlie 
average length of absence, including 
those wlio have no absence at all, is 
about a day and a half (NEA, 1957). 
There is, of course, much variation. 
Women have more absence than men, 
city teachers more than those in rural 

areas. . , . 

The financial plight of the teacher is 
well known. Clearly wc arc underpaid. 
There arc some bright spots, Iiowcvcr 
(NEA, 1963). Beginning salaries are 
not completely out of line witli those 
in other professions. Wc do not face 
unpredictable layoffs, nor do sw have 
much dayby-day uncertainty about our 
income. Pension systems of one kind or 
the other arc now the rule (Stinnett and 
lI3skc^v, 1962). 


TlvVClIINC AND ITS FRUSTR^^HONS 

Like any other woitliwhilc unJer- 
taking, teaching is not uilhout its urita- 
lions and its headaches. Hns unlovely 
fact is to be cxfxictcd and is taken lor 
Granted by all mature people. Any rcihv 
tic view of a profession must include 
these obstacles and frustrations as vse I 
as the positive satisfactions to lx gamed. 

It is clear that a disprofxulioiiatcly 
large number of teachers lease the im> 
fession each jear, 

percent (Stinnett and llaskos. 1%-). 
Ilicic is room for aigumcnt as to vs hether 
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this is a good tiling or a bad thing for 
the profession. It docs suggest, howevCT, 
that many people find some other activ- 
ity mote acceptable. Among those le- 
maining in the profession, moreover, 
some 15 percent would not go into it 
a^in and some 12 percent are doubtful 
about the wisdom of their choice (Kap- 
lan, 1959). 

Teacher morale seems to be espe- 
cially low for the ambitious, outgoing 
male who has a good opinion of himself 
and who is definitely trying to move 
from a \'ciy ordinary family baclcground 
to better things (Suehr, 1962). Morale 
appears to be higher for women. 
Women have a greater sense of commit- 
ment to the profession, whereas mote 
men regard teaching as a transitory matter 
or as a stepping-storre (Zimiles, 1962). 

On the average, the men who do leave 
the profession after a short period of 
service arc somcssliat more Intelligent 
(Tliomdikc and Hagen, 1961b) and do 
tend to better themselves financially in 
their new job. 

Dealing with Frustrations 

Before considering specific vexations 
Ilut trouble the teacher, let us review 
the more general ways of dealing with 
womes and stresses. Suppose, for in- 
stance, wc arc womed about the “lowi 
prestige” of the teaching profession. We 
fed that the public docs not place us on 
a par with other professions, and this fact 
acts as a gnawing frustration to our very 
natural need for esteem. How can uc 
deal with frustrations such as tbesr^ 
Face the Fact of Fruitralion. First 
of ah. if this teal need is not adcquatdy 
met. wc must be willing to face the 
fact. We may be tempted to deny that 
wc base any need for prestige. We may 
also be templed to ulk ourscUes into be- 


lieving that the prestige of the profession 
is much higher than it is. Both these 
stqjs should be avoided, Wc must face 
the fact of our need, if it is really there. 
We must also face the fact that the 
need is not being met, if that is the 
ease. If objective evidence points to our 
lowly prestige (and, remember, this is an 
“IT statement), then we must accept the 
evidence. We should not try to gloss 
over it or try to search for pathetic ex- 
ceptions which will blind us to the gene- 
ral picture. 

Consider Remedial Action. Having 
faced the fact of out unsatisfied need for 
more public esteem, our next step is to 
decide if there is some reasonable means 
of remedyirrg the situation. If wc think 
that there is something that can be done 
about it and the c5ott is worthwhile, the 
logical thing to do is to take action. We 
should realize, by the way, that there is 
little objective evidence to guide us in 
this decision. It is highly unlikely, for 
instance, that we can command prestige 
merely by clamoring for it or by com- 
plaining that people do not “do right by 
us.” There may be indirect methods of 
attaining this goal, however, and at pres- 
ent different teachers will reach different 
conclusions as to whether or not an 
increased measure of prestige is attain- 
able. 

Place the Frustration in Verspectivc. 
For some frustrations, remedial action 
may be impossible or impractical. Often, 
moreover, a good deal of {mstiation may 
remain after wc have done all that we 
«n to remedy the situation. What then? 
riicn wc must accept the facts and learn 
to live with them if wc cannot change 
them. If wc believe, for instance, that 
teaching is fated to receive less than its 
share of prestige, tlien wc must try to 
actxpt the situation as one of the many 
unpleasant facts of life, such as disease. 



► Psychotherapy for Teachers? 

As the outgrowth of another project, the investigators located 200 teachers 
who had received at least two years of psychotherapy. Over 100 of these were 
interviewed and some 96 others filled in an inventory. 

For most of the teachers, the decision to undergo therapy was quite a 
struggle. The final decision was motivated by intense personal problems or by 
a desire to live more zestfully. Many were helped in their decision by support 
from friends or relatives. 

Benefits attributed to the therapy: 

Deeper insight into own anger (90 percent of group) 

First realization that own anger was a problem (66 percent) 

Deeper insight into nature of anxiety (90 percent) 

Less disturbance over the problem of handling anxiety (90 percent) 

Ability to engage in competition with better grace (many of the gionp) 

Less need of approval or adulation from others (many of group) 

Less distress when confronted with personal problems “' student^ 

Can offer help with assurance when that seems wase 

be comfortable in refusing to "treat" the problem when .t seems to be 

one for the specialist (92 percent) _ a css chance 

Considerable change in women’s altitude toward their femininity. ( 
in men’s attitude toward their masculmity.) 

More candid in reporting sex problems 

Concern about sex shifted from physical to of im- 

A control group, not expetieneing therapy, reported s™*/ TO 
ptovemenl over to ?am= period of time, but not to the same extent. ^ 

Supplementary Note: In high^cliool. Smie 

psychoanalysis if they could spare the time and money. 

souaca: A. T. Jersild. What tcaehers say ato. piychotorapy, f/d W-a Shippan, .%3. 
H 313-317. 


ain, ingratitude, and dcatli. It .s thc^ 
c must live with it, and n.orcovct, »c 

lust try to be happy I'l spite 
Seel: Help. Many people (U 
960) recommend group ■1';'^““'°' 
rose who sfiarc the ™ 

sefuhiess of such discussions 
niy from the fact that 
any but also from the f ‘ f ^ 
rcsenlaticiis cannot help but hroauen 


the picture. From lire descnplioiis other 
people offer, inoicovcr, we niay get a 
better picture of any trouhic that s«int 
to liarc a unii|uc or siiipicious iiiipaci on 
omsehes. Finally, thcic is some advaiit- 
age in sheer (eiitilatinn. For ,«ple 
u^der stress, one of lire siiiipleil le.ms 
of relief is lire act of Ull-iiig about the 
slrcis in a i>cmriirivc rcriutg. 

When any single fiuitratwn. ot ll»c 
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whole cluster of frustrations, looms up so 
frighteningly as to threaten our general 
well-being, there may be some gain from 
reading a shrewd and practical discussion 
of the problem of dealing with stress 
(Stevenson and Milt, 1959). Perhaps 
e\en a review of a chapter on mental 
health may help to regain perspective in 
this matter. But if the threat continues, 
or seems to grow, we should certainly 
seek professional help. Indeed, many 
teachers report benefits from psycho- 
therapy even when they were not faced 
with some serious crisis (fcrsild and 
others, 1962). 

Perhaps because of the concern over 
the number of teachers leaving the profes- 
sion, there has been much study of 
teachers’ frustrations and worries (Havig- 
hurst and Ncugarten, 1962; Rudd and 
WuOTsn, 1962). The total Ibt of db- 
satufactions IS nlrcmcly long (BIoclci 
and Richardson, 1963). No doubt any 
other group of people uould also produce 
an unpressne attay of troubles if fre- 
quently and solicitously urged to tcvral 
thcir gncvanccs. 

The intelligent student will not be 
fctuibcd, of course, by the fact that 

Ihan to satisfactions. The prospective 

‘ ‘ “ ■"‘"‘mum of bricSni! 
and Bcnsiliration, these rewards wrill iJ 
“PPreeniled as soon a, they aT 
entered. 11.0 obstacles to be faZ 
however, constitute a diSetent fiZ 

Ve^ often roucl, ins, rust, orZocSi 

As “hoot Basic FumLrn. 

dideienr\yZthar'tach '' 

-Pccted to fill ,‘r;? 

Ihcieforc. to find ihll ^ sutprising. 


supposed to be carrying on (Allinsmith 
and Goethals, 1962). Sometimes the 
teachers really do not have any convic- 
tions. At other times they have a definite 
idea of what they should be doing, but 
sec the general public, and especially the 
formal educational system, as having 
conflicting views. They think they should 
be eagerly pursuing one goal, but they 
suspect that others, especially their 
superiors, really want them to do some- 
thing else. 

In the minds of many of the 
teachers, a great deal of attention should 
be given to direct work with pupils, to 
satisfying relations with other teachers 
and with supervisors, and to a reasonable 
basis for professional advancement and 
rwgnition. They see their superiors, on 
the other hand, as giving a low priority 
to these matters. They feel that the ad- 
ministration attaches more importance 
to public relations, or relations with 
I»rcnts (the area of least importance to 
he teachers), than to the teacher’s re- 
labons with pupils. Even when the ad- 
ministralors seem to pay attention to 
the important" areas, the teachers see 
v^hL 'p ‘hp tocher’s 

siren in fPt inslsncc, would 

ste their own role of eliuraetcr models, 

Stl tiPveloping 

“ '“‘"■‘"S’ Pod ‘hP 

nb^^tion of cultural values. They see 
the administrators, on the other hand, 
as largely concerned with preparing stu- 

iKp.ng order m the classroom, 
powen ftp 

^^iymbuta;’^h:seT„x="oitl:: 

“ toitapprehension, of 
the^t *pa "°t in itself do away with 

onrhZ"/‘’"'“"^«-PftS 

’ ' house u burning down, you are 
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► It's Nice To Have Tekmachus 

How dull il is to pause, to mal^ an end, 

To rust unbumish’d, not to shine in uscl 
As Iho’ to breathe 'kctc life. Life pikd on Hfc 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: But every boor is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of nesv things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to stoic and hoard myscU, 

And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow Vnowlcdge, liVc a smhing Star, 

Beyond the utmost hound of human thought. 

Tills is my son, mine own Telcmachus 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle — 

Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to mate mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods. 

When I am gone. He worts his wort, I mine. 

There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dart broad seas. My mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d and vvTought, and thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome toot 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads— you and I arc old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some wort of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

source: “Ulysses” by Alhcd, Lord Teuoyson. 


The Teacher Stereotype. Alor^ with 
its lack of prestige, one frequently en- 
counters an unflattering stereotype of the 
teacher (Charters, 1963; Furness, 1962 ). 
hfothers, in guessing at the necd-stroc- 
ture of teachers, portray us as dommeer- 
mg, uUraconventional, and scU<enteicd 
(Saltz, I960). It may be that this stereo- 


type is not as prevalent as it is thought 
to be (Belot and Dowling, 1961; O'Dowd 
and Beaidslee, 1961). But if teachers 
believe it to be present, that belief could 
be disturbing. 

In adjusting to this problem of the 
stereotype, again we might consider try- 
ing to get the facts. Is the stereotype 
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true? If so, we might consider one stra- 
tegy in dealing with the problem. If the 
stereotype is false, we might consider a 
different plan of attack. Unfortunately, 
it seems impossible to determine, at pres- 
ent, whether or not there is any tmth in 
the stereotype. In spite of an impressive 
array of research (Getzels and Jackson, 
1963) it is almost impossible to make 
any definite statements of the teacher’s 
personality. 

In dealing with both the lack of 
prestige and the prevalence of the stereo- 
type, we should ask ourselves whether 
or not it is important that everyone 
should regard our profession as we do. 
In almost any other activity, the really 
dedicated practitioner must accept the 
fact that many other people regard some 
of his activities as boring, disgusting, if 
not actually insane. The novelist using 
his personal relations as grist for his 
story, the physiologist inducing diseases 
in experimental animals, the archeologist 
laboriously reassembling the sections of 
broken pottery, the mountain climber, 
and the astronaut — each of these must 
realize that many people will say. Not 
for me.” But must this realization of the 
indifference or aversion of others neces- 


sarily reduce our own dedication to ou 
job or our enjoyment of it? The rea 
devotee can accept the bewilderment or 
indulgent amusement of others mere y 
as one of the inevitable difference m 
human tastes. Unless he is a htt e s 
about his own actual enjoymen o 
craft, he should not need to ee 
everyone thinks as highly of it as 

Social Treatment of thj Jeac^ 
Not only may teachers be 
the public idL of what the eacb^^ 
tually is like but 

the general idea oper for him 

a^a teal: Man' teachers believe that 


we are denied the full range of human 
feelings. They think it would seem inex- 
cusable for us to feel anger or hostility 
toward the occasional monsters that get 
into our classrooms (Jersild, 1955). It 
would also be considered wrong to enter- 
tain, or certainly to express, any feeling 
of derogation or fleeting distaste for any 
of our charges. And much of the sardonic 
humor by which the medical intern is 
able to relieve his fmstrations would sel- 
dom be permitted to us (Solomon, 


1960). 

If we are denied the earthy emotions 
of resentment and annoyance, we may 
be even more strenuously debarred from 
many of the frivolities and indulgences 
of ordinary social life. Certainly, at one 
lime, our students would have us lead a 
staid and virtuous life. Even marriage 
during the school term would be im- 
proper in the minds of one third of our 
students. Another third are against smok- 
ing and over half would not have us 
drink. Regular church attendance is taken 
for granted (Cobb, 1952). Young people 
can be exceedingly stem, of course m 
the conduct they demand from their 
elders, and many of us will understand 
this list of requirements but feel some 
what amused. Adult demands must be 
taken more seriously, however, and at 
one time these also imposed 50";=^ 
strictions on the teacher’s social life 
(Kaplan, 1948). More recent evidence 
suggests that these may be lessening 
(barters, 1963). Dating of ^‘'■‘ijin's « 
still frowned on, but othciwise such asso- 
ciations are not curtailed, ^moling (m 
private) and dancing are less likely to be 
laboo. Church attendance is still expected 
for female teachers but not lor males. 

In these matters tlicre is some sug- 
gcslion that school board memto and 
dlizens in general ™ 

not on what they llicmschcs tliinL, but 
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on what they think other people will 
think. Each person disowns sudi alti- 
tudes for himself but attributes them to 
the general public. If the truth of this 
matter could be brought out, it might 
make for more liberal policy. 

Along with possible restrictions on 
social activities there is some evidence of 
social neglect (Havighurst and Neugar* 
ten, 1962). Many teachers feel that they 
play little part in the social life of the 
community and are considered to be 
people of no social importance (Met- 
fessel and Shea, 1961; Remmlein and 
others, 1958). Whereas teachers would 


like more contact with adults, on an 
adult-adult basis, they are considered 
diiefly as teachers. They are introduced 
as, “Johnny’s teacher, Mrs. Jones," and 
not as, “My friend, Mrs. Jones.” 

In many communities the teacher is 
expected to be useful, but not especially 
conspicuous (Grambs, 1957). He helps 
out rather than participates. This situa- 
tion varies from community to commu- 
nity, of course, and a steady improvement 
may be in progress. In one recent study, 
sampling the state of Pennsylvania, there 
xvas evidence of considerable community 
participation and status on the part of 


► The Teacher in Community Life 
reflect the gcncrcl dUtnbuUon ll tea^S’l'S; 

and so on). During an interview each ^ ^ secondary, vocational, 

various organizations and was assigned a 

score for one organbation could ra^ge from 1 lo'^K T^tT' 

for one tcaclicr ranged from less than 10 to i^oL than^m 

dvcusc fciciwipu 
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teachers (Buck, 1960). The community 
participation score for teachers was al- 
most as high as that for those classified 
as civic leaders. 

In these matters, again, our sense 
of frustration depends on the situation 
as we perceive it and not upon the actual 
situation. Dependable data about the 
objective situation, however, should help 
us markedly in dealing with the frustra- 
tion. 

Obstacles to Basic 'Work. One very 
natural frustration on the part of many 
teachers is the feeling that they simply 
cannot get their work done. For this seri- 
ous problem they see several reasons. 
Some teachers blame lack of interest on 
the part of students (McLaughlin and 
Shea, I960; Solomon, I960; Thorndike 
and Hagen, 1961b). Other teachers find 
the chief obstacle in the large classes, 
the amount of time and ener^ they 
must give to problems of discipline, the 
endless clerical tasks, and frequent intcr- 
niptions to their classroom work. Still 
others feel that the chief difficulty li« 
in having to teach subjects for which 
they are really not prepared. A teacher 
who has majored in English, for instan^ 
could find himself assigned to teach his- 
tory or algebra. „ „ 

Limited Knowledge of Results. 
Along with these factors which may 
ducc actual accomplislimcut, we a 
serious difficulties in becoming aivarc ot 
what we have accomplished. As 
we are handicapped by the fac that he 
resulU of our activities am seldom ,m 

mediate and definite (Peterson and 

others, 19d8; Snow. 

our work, for ° 4ults of his 

machinist at the ladic. Tlie r«u 
efforts arc immediate an 

.,,a.ic.Ashemanipuhms.helath^_^_^ 

riy.VchaigS-.'-'-’'*^ 


could not be mistaken. There is satis- 
faction from such immediate and definite 
results that must not be ignored. 

The satisfaction available to tire 
machinist is also to be had by most 
people who work with their hands. The 
carpenter, the dressmaker, and the typist 
can all see the results of their labor after 
only a moderate delay and in a fashion 
which needs little interpretation. Even 
when the results are not immediate, as 
in the case of the gardener, they arc 
usually definite in character. 

Some of the most important raults 
of the teacher's work are neither imme- 
diate nor definite. Certainly those re- 
sults do not make their presence felt 
automatically. We must search for tlrcin. 
We must give examinations or tests. We 
must send out followup questionnaires. 
Ordinarily, we must take some deliberate 
and perhaps elaborate step to see if we 
have achieved any results. Often, too, 
we wait for a considerable period of time. 
It is only at the end of the unit, of the 
term, or the year, or at the end of 
many years, that we know what we have 

acco^lu working in the dark 

deprives the teacher of many sourra of 
Saction and, to 
the creative needs partially unfuIfi W. 
Fortunately Uiis frustration is one that 
invites direct action. Much has already 
been said about tbc methods of testing 
and of obtaining dramatic rcrords of 
academic growth. In so far as ^ 

vices can be adopted and automalia 1) 
incorporated into «snlar practice, tins 
need for self-expression will be partiall) 

"“"'■fmlnlmg Working Conifil/ons. 'n.c 
itiaiiy extrinsic demands on the 
me can reduce his cilect.sencss nnd 

srarse of accomplishment. '0.0' ^ 

irritating in their owi. nght. esc. rf 
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they did not cut into tlic work tlut «c 
consider important. Most lists of teach* 
ers’ grievances include cxccssiso clerical 
work, cafeteria duty, playground super* 
vision, and responsibilities for many ac- 
tivities not clearly related to instruction. 
Many teachers believe that there arc far 
too many staff meetings and tlut these 
arc too long and too inconsequcntbl. 

A complete list of imlations, of 
course, would go rather far and would 
include frustrations brought on by poor 
equipment, inadequate janitor service, 
and difficulties in finding a parking place. 
Not surprisingly, several tachers feel 
that their life would be less stressful if 
th^ had a reasonable lounge room in 
which they could relax for a few mo- 
menU. a few moments in which thev- 
could forget about students and their 
problems (Metfesscl and Shea, 1961) 
Declwg wth DiHurbins Wotkine 
Co^,l,onj. Although many of these d 
Med chores ate mildly iciitating under 
any citcumsUncca, they tsould be less 
Btons if they ssuTC undcitalcn as a ic- 

i '• «''y "etc 

forced upon us by obicctivc practialitics 

supplies, and supplementing jLi 

faVrd7y'zs’’’;r.r 

school, hoL« “fis L ' 
cumstanee that points the 
tahereas in the laree .eh i 

»-adm.„.s;a".:^':t°or™-^fh" 

'Bull fam iif Z ™ “ » ““I'l 

In pictiug yfu mthl ,r 


irnUting llian the actrul duties to be 
performed. 

In dealing with llicsc problems we 
may face a fairly tiartuvv line between 
the dcnuiui for legitimate liglits on the 
one liand, and a nagging never satisfied 
attitude, on tlic other. A craflsnun has 
the tight to demand reasonable condi- 
tions for his work and reasonable tools 
with which to do it. On the other hand, 
the complaint about tools is the t)pical 
ahbi of tlic ixxir workman. And, as in 
the fable, tlic true soldier can go on to 
conquer with tlic discarded sword of the 
chronic complaincr. 

Hie zealous worker, really commit- 
ted to his task, will put up with ncccs- 

ihoitagcs and make do with his 
'ct>- inadequate tools. But don’t penmt 
yourself to be treated as an inconsc- 
qucnlul person whose legitimate needs 
an be disregarded. Vou have every right 
o press jour demands, and it is better 
to make a nuisance of yourself tiun to 

persecuted or unjustly 

frofcisional Advancc- 

wSnnf opportunities for 

a^nre^ r” "rt’* tl'o 

ai^gcmcnu open to them. Some of 

M ouid be based on duties and rcsoonsi* 
or n" ^'^"“"rtralcd initbdivc, 

fAin 1 P^rtormance of students 
Wnsmith and Cocthals. 1962 ) S 

M.mc.hop.uscu.p„c,i 4 :^/,;"^ 

deg^s 3^d I omphasis on 

Irators also 5007^^^0*0')“’ 
portent sour« of ~ ® f”" ‘"'• 

autonomy tor ' ''""‘I- Incicased 
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►" The Woes of Teaching in England and in California 

Tlic infonnation for the California teachers w-as obtained from 27 schools 
in 5 counties. An investigator spoke to the teachers at a regular faculty meeting 
and asked them to fill out a questionnaire. A total of 793 teachers took part. 

Tlic infonnation regarding the teachers in England is based on 590 reports. 
In this group 92 percent reported that, in spite of the listed annoyances, they 
found leaching to be a most satisfactory profession, This was especially true for 
teachers of quite young children and for teachers of adolescents. In general, as 
we move from younger to older pupils, we find less satisfaction for women, 
more for men. 


Specific Dissalisfactions: 

(Rank of 1 means that this dissatis- 
faction was most serious for the 
group in question) 

Low Salary 

Inadequate Physical Equipment 
Working Load; Large Classes 
Heavy Teaching Load 
Not Enough Time 
Excessive Clerical Work 
Supervision of Cafeteria 
Too Many After-school Meetings 
Problems with Administrators 
Rigid School Organization 
Poor Staff Relations 
Frequent Class Interruptions 
Problems with Students 

Indifference to Learning 
Discipline 

Feeling of Professional Inadequacy 

Lack of Training 

Low Prestige of Teaching 


Teachers 
in California 

Secondary Elementary 


1 13 

3 2 

8 1 

4 3 

9.5 5 


. » ui- .....1 T T Shea California teachers’ job 
source: California data from J. pHamh, I960. 11, 216-224. 

dissatisfaction, CoWornfa 'f j Wi»an»«. «' d.ssaUsfacMn among a 


form of public recognition »“““ 
long way to boost morale. And, of rours^ 
the matter of salary should no be 
glected, although actual ^ j 

„59; Wynn 

Sr;:S,lnotseemtopiaythe 

major role in problems of morale. 


Relations mth Administrators. In 
many of the detailed annoyances already 
discussed, we can see a suggestion of 
almost chronic resentment 
minislrators or 

many teachers are “‘J'?,' I,-,!, 

administration in general (A”-"™* 
and Coelhals, 1962). At one extreme 
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they feel that teachers have too little to 
say in establishing policy, and at the 
other, they feel that the administration 
should come out with more clear-cut 
decisions. Although this seems like a 
conflicting demand, it is not neccssanly 
completely paradoxical. Presumably the 
administration could permit teachers to 
help formulate a policy and could also 
make sure that the policy was translated 
into unmistakable rules whenever neces- 


In their dealings with parents, 
teachers often feel a lack of administra- 
tive support. The same complaint is 
often made with respect to disdplinc. 
Here the teachers suspect that principals 
and other superiors often let them dovm. 
They also feel that some supervisors 
would like to ignore disciplinary prob- 
le^, and for this or for other reasons, 
refuse to develop any definite policy for 
dealing with disciplinary matters. The 
t«cher is left to work out his own salva- 
bon, always facing the risk of subsequent 
disapproval. 

The Clash between Ideals and Prac- 
tice. As in the case of discipline, so in 
otter matters, administrators and super- 
vison have been accused of being un- 
rcahslic, if not downright hypocritical 
m urging ndiculous goals and standards 
on teachers. It is true, of course, that we 
mi resentful in being re- 

mind^ of ideals that are difficult to at- 

and then go back, mthout undue dS 

»™t.ng teacher, teh front 


grim realities of the classroom, may feel 
annoyance at the easy picture painted 
by the supervisor who has no direct class- 
room responsibilities. Tlic same teacher 
may also resent the glib advice of the 
textbook writer. Tlie teacher will be 
especially resentful if he suspects his 
self-appointed advisor is not only unreal- 
istic, but actually insincere. 

This urge toward irresponsible, ide- 
alistic language has often appeared in 
the descriptions of the successful teacher. 
The acceptable teacher has been pre- 
sented as a creature who would seem al- 
most too good for this world. In recent 
years there have been suggestions that we 
tone down these idealistic descriptions 
and replace them with lists of traits that 
might conceivably be found in ordinary 
iS) (Jackson, 1962, Stephens, 


MAKING THE MOST OF TE/kCHING 

'pie frustrations set forth at some 
l^gtt represent possible irritations that 
the teacher, or prospective teacher, must 
tacc. Each of these fnistrabbus has 
seemed senous enough to lead some 
member of the profession to mite it 
or check it off from some list. 
Ihese ttfficuUiBS should be faced, and, 
studied to see 
«t they are amenable to conection, or to 
^Jhat kind of adiusunent is dc- 

tl.„ must be faced 

the ^ ^^^owed to dominate 

P^P^'^live traveler 
hemav^fm ^ to the difficulb'es 
he may encounter he is in serious trouble. 

but 

trio Til L- up his 

PoStiW emphasis must be on the 

posiUve satisfactions. 
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A Clear Picture of Personal Goals 


To the extent that it is possible, each 
teacher or prospective teacher should 
look at his own needs and goals, as well 
as his own aversions and fears. Obvi- 
ously, some of these may be hidden from 
him, but some may be partially visible if 
he only tries to see. These drives and 
goals should be analyzed to see just 
which facet is important and which is of 
less significance. Don’t diso^vn a need 
just because it seems unworthy or be- 
cause someone else may be likely to sneer 
at it. If you do have a yen for security 
and safety rather than challenge, admit 
it to yourself. Be especially careful not 
to disown a drive just because it is often 
phrased in derogatory terms. In this con- 
versation with yourself, try not to worry 
about how pretty the labels sound. Try 
to probe behind the labels and see how 
you stand with respect to the thing the 
label is supposed to represent. Don t 
W’ony about such linguistic niceties^^as 
the difference between the need to 
dominate” and the need “to influence 
others.” In your conversation with other 
people, of course, you may want to go to 
some trouble to be sure that )onr a 
have a pleasant rather than an offensnc 
sound. But not when you are just 


yourself. 

The fact that, in talking to yow* 
self, you admit the existence o a P®" 
ful need, does not mean that 
decide to indulge this 
for instance. After an hones 
may decide that sex needs are ext^ ^ 
sJng in >.ur case. 

convinced that m goinj, cratify 

you are limiling ca 
these needs. Yet you ) ^ ^ 

that the denial ,|,c other 

serious worry m the ns‘« 


needs that may be met. It is one thing to 
decide that a need cannot be met, and 
quite another to try to convince yourself 
that it does not exist. 

Suppose, now, that you have taken 
as close a look at yourself as circum- 
stance will permit, and you can sec a 
number of goals and aversions. You have 
decided that, in the light of this picture, 
teaching is an attractive enterprise. At 
this point, sort your goals out. You will 
find some that impel jou into the pro- 
fession. Verify these. Break them down 
into small units that can be attained in 
the foreseeable future. Keep these sub- 
goals clearly in mind. Find some way of 
reminding younelf about them. 

You will find other goals that you 
must adopt but for which you feel less 
enthusiasm. In some way or other try to 


come to terms with Uicsc. _ 

Your goals, of course, should be rn 
harmony with the important goals of 
those for witom you work. It would ob- 
viously be unethical to occupy a posrUon 
of trust in which you were woikrng dr- 
rectly counter to the main purposes of 
those who support you. But. fortuiratcl). 
vou can find a variety of goals arnon, 
m!plo>ing authorities, and )OU wall en- 
uaunlcr someone whose mam purposes 
ire in general hamiony with jaur own. 

To say that four goals must 1^ m 
iaimony with those of your 
foes not mean that the goals must be 
dcntical. You may be strongly moved, 
or instance, to help children hve then 
, resent lives as effectively as possible. 
I'out superintendent or headmaster, on 
,c ctl cHraud. nray be eonecriicd about 
I'Xns future eirizens. Yet there r.^- 
K no conflict vvliatever bclw ecu these 
wo statements. In woilmg 


ward hb. 
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Utili^g the Natural Forces in 
Teacbiog 

There can be no doubt that learning 
is an exceedingly wroplex process. In 
many respec-ts it may be fully as intricate 
as interplanetary navigation, computet 
programming, or neural surgery. And in 
these new complex processes we are iiH' 
picssrxl by the meticulous, conscious 
planning that must be given each de- 
tailed step in the process. Loolang, now, 
at the process of learning under our di- 
rection, we may suspect that the man- 
agement of this process is equally as 
demanding and precarious. Perhaps the 
management of learning calls for some 
well-thought-out decision to take care of 
each intricate step. Such a conclunon 
would be most misleading. We have only 
to look at a host of other processes that 
are complex enough in all conscience, 
but which, for all that, do not always 
call for deliberate, intelligent control. 
Swallowing, for instance, is complex and 
delicate enough. Fortunately, however. 

It calls for no conscious direction. Re- 
membenng the woes of the proverbial 
centipede, indeed, we may suspect that 
conscious direction would do more harm 
than good. In most species, the bearing 
and caring of the young is an exceed- 
ingly complex process, calling for deSnite 
procedures on the part of the mother. 
Ordinarily this is managed quite success- 
fully. even when the maternal organism 
can have no clear idea of just what each act 
IS supposed to accomplish. We should 
note tliat swallowing and parturition are 
vital for survival, and have been carried 
on with reasonable success for many 
generations. To guarantee this important 
success It rs almost essential that there 
be dependable tntxhanisms that can be 
expected to woik even in the absence of 
inlcUigcnt, deliberate decisions. 


Spontaneous Forces in Teaching. 
Swallowing and the production of young 
are extreme examples of vital functions. 
Teaching cannot claim this immediate 
biological urgency. As a more relevant 
illustration, consider a child learning to 
talk. Talking, although not as vital as 
swallowing, has also been important in 
the survival of our species. And genera- 
tion after generation, under widely vary- 
ing circumstances, most children do learn 
the language of their parents. This fear- 
somely intricate process of learning has 
been successfully directed for thousands 
of years and in many different cultures. 
Typically it is managed by the mother, 
or similar adult. Now of all the mothers 
who have “taught” children to talk, there 
must be many who are unbelievably ig- 
norant of the process they are managing. 
Surely the mother’s success must come 
not from clear insight or from precise 
deliberate manipulation of the machinery 
of learning, but from some simple, primi- 
tive tervdencies that we can be sure to 
find in mothers, or odier adults, every^ 
where. 

Some Prevalent Spontaneous Tend- 
encies. Let us look at some of these 
blind, spontaneous tendencies by which 
even the oidirvaiy mother leads her child 
to Icam whatever language is spoken in 
the home. Even the most ordinary 
mother directs speech at her child. With- 
out realizing what she is doing, she moti- 
vates and stimulates him. She talks to 
him for many reasons— for fun, to get 
him to stay out of the mud, or to come 
to dinrvei. But whatever her intention, 
these comments do act on the child as 
verbal stimuli. Similarly, when he comes 
out with “da da” or some other approxi- 
mation to a recognizable word, she shows 
her spontaneous delight, and thus, with- 
out drinking, reinforces this behavior and 
makes him more likely to use the ex- 
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pression again. Similarly, without think- 
ing, she supplies the phrase for which 
he is groping, thus supplying guidance. 
Very often she may also spend some time 
showing him how much better it is to 
express himself in this way rather tlian 
that. 

Through these automatic, spontane- 
ous tendencies the mother gets her child 
to learn the language of those around 
him. Could similar automatic, spontane- 
ous tendencies be used by the teacher 
to get the child to learn to read? Is it 
so much more difficult to get a child to 
learn to read than to learn to speak? 
Probably not. The learning process is 
probably pretty much the same in the 
two tasks. If the child is to learn to read, 
someone should do for reading what the 
mother has done for talking. There 
should be, that is to say, someone who 
pays as much attention to reading as the 
mother pays to talking, someone who 
subjects the child to situations in which 
reading is appropriate, someone who is 
pleased when he reacts adequately to 
those situations, someone who comes to 
his aid when the correct response is be- 
yond his immediate grasp. 

Contribution of the Spontaneoi^ 
Tendencies. It is held by some pwp e 
(Smith and Hudgins, 1964; Step ens, 
1960a) that such forces or tendencies 
automatically come into operation w en 
ever an adult, enthusiastic about some 
field of knowledge, regularly 
with growing children. If this , 
correct, some instruction m e 
special field will result - i. to 

"teacher” makes no deliberate effo t to 

instruct and when he is jgnora^ 


Ul&LlULL illlU • — - , 

he is accomplishing. Cowp 

teaching process is, the crude rud,^^^.^ 
aie taken care of by 
found to some extent 
conspicuously present m quite 


These primitive, automatic tenden- 
cies may hardly suffice, and any teacher 
will seek to refine and modify them and 
to make sure that they operate in more 
efficient fashion. But in this deliberate 
refinement you do not start from noth- 
ing. It should be comforting to realize 
that in managing this complex and awe- 
some process, you do not always have to 
manipulate, in deliberate and conscious 
fashion, each minute aspect of the learn- 
ing process operating within the child. 
On the contrary, put yourself in a situa- 
tion in which teaching is in order, let 
yourself go, and, by virtue of the spon- 
taneous urges to be found within you, 
some teaching will probably take place. 

Indulging Primitive Tendencies and 
Needs. In deciding about yourself and 
teacliing you must give much weight to 
thoughtful, rational considerations such 
as your idea of the purpose of education 
and the relative importance of this or 
that emphasis. Along with these impor- 
tant, rational factors, however, you should 
feel free to indulge the more primitive 
tendencies which, as we have just seen, 
play a tremendous part in teaching. Fro- 
Lor Burch (1957), for instance has 
held that the chief obligation of the 
teacher is to give spontaneous expres- 
sion to the educated man that he finds 
within himself. In other words, your job 
is chiefly to do what you, us an educated 
person, feel like doing. Notire that the 
idea of the educated person keeps crop 
ping up. Not all your needs are to be 
LntanLusly expressed, but only tlrose 
that stem from you as an educate p 

But there arc many such needs, kour 
need to po- into the ■■■trieaeics of seme 
subject, for instance, is one that yo 
might properly express, lour need 
bubble oscr about this sub|cct is also a 
vay natural need and one that you could 
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quite properly indulge in many class- 
room situations. Surely tliere could be 
much satisfaction in a profession that 
asked one to develop an enthusiasm for 
a subject, largely of his own choosing, 
and also asked that he express his enthu- 
siasm freely on many different oaasions, 
Tlierc is more to teaching than that, 
probably, but this is one aspect, and one 
that should bring considerable reward. 

Along with the concerns just men- 
tioned, there are other warm, human 
nurturant needs evoked by the presence 
of children. The free indulgence of these 
can bnng an immense earthy satisfaction 
with no sense of guilt. Some of these it 
IS true, although worthy and useful' in 
modcra .on, may be dangerom and 
hatmM in excess. A moderate need for 
nnrlurance for example, might well 
work wonders in the classroom Carried 
f ° ''“wer, it might stifle the 

growth of independence and might also 
mgrcttahly frustrate the child’s oL need 
for seltepmssion. The need to domi- 
Mto or to influence others, expressed in 
moderatron, should help one cany om 
some of the teaching task. But Ihis^eain 
when earned to extremes, could stoUify 

rf frultra. '"‘’"a' “ 

^'.iM(pS™/Stc'srr%t, 

give natural, unabashed expression to 1 ' 
anger and sorrow, thus 
natural, human tone “to = 

nicnt and bre.il:;n» n, * environ- 

nrtifi^l palicnccl i, r'’ « 

vvlicn necessary, these 

Suence. to in- 


Using Guidance 


Achievement in teaching, as in a 
activity, comes from a series of succe 
ful acts, each adequately reinforced. ' 
keep those successes at a reasonable lev 
the beginning teacher should not hesita 
to seek guidance at any reasonable opp( 
tunity. An experienced, intelligent, ai 
understanding supervisor or older teach 
can be of inestimable value. Many sl 
ccssful teachers attribute much of the 
professional happiness and effectivcnc 
to the early guidance provided by an old 
hand. For the beginner, even an ordina 
guide IS often better than none. Tlie ore 
nary guide has been over the path at lea 
once and has survived thus far. Tliat 
wmething in the way of a recommend 
tion. 

Do what you can for yourself, i 
course, and steadily work toward tl 
point where you can get along with le 
and less guidance. For a little while, hoi 
are still learning tl 
opes, do not be ashamed even of playir 

etll ‘“ersing esp 

cially difficult terrain, you may L fo 

Se*’ ‘1'^ reaaperienced mountai 
dirnber you deliberately place your fe, 

tes rieacherous paths, of course, yo 
Will be more free, and as you acouii 

»repetence, you will use yo/r own iud! 


Ralying on Independent Efforts 


. “v-cus ro nurture 

i4“SS.”rr‘ko°te'Z™“'- 


ance r f‘*'"',‘"S*"'reanya.t, 

wh?n th “““ at the o 

error wrar r““''* “ ^^'at likeliho 
growth of flaittance. Will 

growtit of competence, however , 
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to let yourself go and risk the few errors 
that may lie in wait. With this minimum 
of competence you can rely more and 
more on sheer energy and application. 
After all, this energy and effort is bound 
to get you somewhere, even if somewhat 
incflieiently. Perfeet technique, on the 
other hand, will be useless without en- 
thusiastic application. For the teacher 
who has acquired a modicum of skill and 
confidence, therefore, the moral seems 
clear. Let yourself go! 

Let yourself go as an educational re- 
former. There is room for reform. Tlicre 
is need for a host of enthusiastic voices 
calling attention to our lacks and urging 
their remedy. 

Let yourself go as a student of educa- 
tion. Perhaps more than anytliing else, 
we need an insightful, lucid view of the 
essential nature of the educational proc- 
ess. Speculate, read, discuss. Announce 
your hypotheses. If you are cautious, you 
will announce them as hypotheses which 
need to be tested. But at any rate, publi- 
cize your hunch. 

Let yourself go as a skeptic. We need 
more and more people who can pie^ 
through wordy statements and see me 
assumptions that lie therein, and the hy- 
potheses that must be tested before t e 
statements can be accepted. If this is 
your strong suit, exercise it. 

Above all, let yourself go as a tracher. 
In plunging on toward your objective, o 
course, you will make 
can of the many techniques an 
devices that you may rernem er. 
by all means. But these 
servants ahd not your 
merely minor refinements o 

wte devetoped from ercperimcnls per- 
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formed since the year 1900, What did 
people do before they knew about these 
many restrictions? Was there any eifec* 
live teaching prior to 1900? Assuredly so. 
TIic suggestions or restrictions set forth 
itt this book are merely minor aids to a 
process that is much more fundamental 
than the minor suggestions. 

SUMMARY 

Teachers face the noraial risks of 
maladjustment, although they probably 
fare somewhat better than people in 
many other lines of work. The professton 
carries more than its share of rewards. 
The lover of learning is actually paid for 
carrying on his affair. To those wrth 
strong social commitments, there is at the 
best an opportunity for high adventure, 
and at the least, the assurance of soctal 
wortlr. For those who shrink from the 
dog-eat-dog competition in other areas, 
there is the possibility of a more crvriiaed 
life. Esteem is to be had from some 
sources, although not from all. Workrng 
conditions and salaries show some im- 
provement over the past. 

The frustrations of teaching are reat 
and many people leave the profosmn 
each year. Frustrations can be dealt with 
“hen\onestly faced. At times the rm- 
tating conditions can be corrected. At 
other times, they can be absorbed with- 
out disaster. Help is available when 
trouble threatens. 

The worries that plague the teaclicr 
come in many forms. Very often the 
teacher is either uncertain about his basic 
function or feels that he is at odds with 
his superiors. He worries about Ins am- 
biguous social status, feeling ‘hat he . 

but patronized, and perhaps 
cS^iled. He often sees httk 
for professional advancement. 
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neN'cr be sure just how much he is accom- 
plishing, and he ohm woihs under di£B- 
cult conditions. 

Satisfaction in teaching should come 
with a clearer picture of goals and needs. 
There are also many earthy sources of 
satisfaction in the basic process of teach- 
ing. Much of what the teacher does, and 
should do, can be seen as the natural, 
spontaneous expression of the educated 
person he finds within himself. The typi- 


cal teacher has a store of natural and 
academic urges that he can well afford to 
indulge and cultivate. The work accom- 
plished in this way must, of couis^ be 
supplemented by deliberate undertakings. 

In working out a satisfying relation 
to his job, the teacher should not hesitate 
to seek specific guidance at the outset. He 
should also be eager to throw off that 
guidance, and to let himself go as com- 
petence increases. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Look over the needs suggested by 
Professor Murray (Chapter 4). List those 
that, as far as you can tell, seem important 
to you. Which of these might be met by the 
satisfactions of teaching? Which would be 
seriously impeded by the frustrations in 
teaching? 

2. List the attitudes toward teaching 
and teachers that you encounter in casual 
conversations. Describe your reactions to the 
more important of these expressed attitudes. 
Are there some that boost your morale? Some 
that seem worrisome but which you can 
genuinely dismiss as unimportant? Some that 


you can deal with satisfactorily by charging 
up to a difference in tastes? 

3. Write an outline for a talk on the 

problem of transiency in the teaching pro- 
fession. Do you see any difficulties from the 
fact that many young folk enter for only a 
lime? any advantages? any devices for avoid- 
ing the difficulties and exploiting the ad- 
vantages? . . ^ 

4. Consider two teachers going into ttie 
profession, one for the fun of it, one from a 
high sense of duty. Describe the advantages 
and disadvanUges, immediate and long- 
range, of the two attitudes. 



appendix 


► Some Elementary Statistics 


Here are the scores of two groups of stu- 
dents who have been asked to give the 
meanings of ten Spanish words. In Group 
the first stvsdent got 7 words right, the 
second, 5. For the entire group the scores 
were as follows: 7, 5, 9, 7, 8, 6, 7, 6, 8, 7. 
The scores in Group B were 5, 8, 7, 9, 
4,8, 5, 9, 8, 10, 7. 3, 9, 7,8,4, 9, 3,7,8. 

Which group made the better score? 

With the scores arranged in this 
helter-skelter fashion, it is hard to make a 
comparison. There is no need to worry, 
by Uxc way, over the fact that there arc 
twenty students in Group B but only ten 
iir Group A. U js quite in order to com- 
pare tbc standing of two groups even 
though there arc more people in one 
group than in the other. There are many 
mote men in New York than in Nevada, 
for instance, but we could still find out 
if the average Nevada man is taller or 
shorter than the average man in New 
York. 

To get some order into the numbers, 
wc might tty tanking them. 

412 


Group A: 9, 8, 8, 7, 7, 7, 7, 6, 6, 5. 

Group B: 10. 9, 9, 9, 9, 8. 8, 8, 8, 8. 7, 7 , 

7, 7, 5, 5, 5, 4, 4, 3. 

'niU ma^s things somewhat clearer 
but the numbers still seem rather dis- 
orderly. For one thing, it seems a little 
foolish to write one number over and over 
again. We might also feel some urge to 
match (say) the 8's in one group with 
the 8's in the other. We can take care of 
both of these problems by arranging a 
simple frequency distribution. 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

First we make a list of the scores we 
have to deal with. In this list we make 
sure that there is a place, or score, for 
everyone. Tlie highest score we have to 
arrange for is 10, the lowest 3. In this 
illustration it happens that our scores 
only go from 3 to 10, and there are no 
part scores. Here, then, we can find a 
plaoj for every person merely by listing 
all possible scores from 10 through 3, as 
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TABLE A.I. Frequency Distributions for Successes in Identifying 
Spanish Words 


List of Scores That 
Would Include All 
Students 


Number of Students 
Getting Each of the 
Listed Scores 


10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

Number of Students 


Group A 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 


10 


Group B 
1 

4 

5 
4 

3 

2 

20 


in the left hand column of Table A.I. If, 
on the other hand, the scores ranged from 
3 to 100 ot so, this procedure would 
make for a very long list. 

From our ranks we see that in Group 
A there was one score of 9, two scores of 
8, and so forth. In the frequen^ dis- 
tribution we show this by writing in the 
number of students who got each of these 
scores. This procedure saves us from writ- 
ing down 7, 7, 7, 7. It also matches up 
the students in Group A who got a score 
of 7 with those in Group B who got the 


same score. 

Here we have a frequen^ istnbu- 
tion for each group. These distributions 
give us all the information that was m 
the list of ranks. They present 
mation, moreover, in a more compact ana 
systematic form. We avoid ® 

repetition of scores. We can see a a 8 
how many of each group got a c 
score. Wc are also forced to notice^ 
fact that no one in Group g nresscd 
of 6, and we are automatically 

undul^lmplified. AS wc have 


noted, it deals with a very limited range 
of scores (lft-3). It also ignores the possi- 
bility of part credit. There is no provi- 
sion, for instance, for a student who got 
credit for 6.5 words. To take are of a 
much greater range of scores, “ 

take care of partial scores, “"lo modifiea 
Hons and elaborations 
saty. But the principle would not be 

putting the scores in the form of 
frequency distributions we can get a 
clarer picture of the two groups. Group 
B for instence, seems to fall into two 
clusten. the top cluster of fourteen stu 
dents tending to exceed Group 
tottom cluster of six students tending to 
fall below Group A. 

averages and ranks 

Judgments that we can teach from 
general inspection are often very useful. 
For mote detailed compansons, howeser, 
wc need a more precise masure. In com- 
paring Group A with Group B as a 
Ihoh, wc would have to decide wlic her 
the good students in Group B mote than 
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offset the poor students. Wc need some 
kind of a measure which will take these 
things into account. 

Tlie Arithmetic Mean 

When we wish to get a single num- 
ber to desenbe the average score, oi 
over-all score of each group, we often use 
the familiar arithmetic mean. Tliis mea^ 
ute is so very familiar, indeed, that it is 
often called the average, in spite of the 
fact that it is only one of several ways that 
can be used to describe an average. To 
get the arithmetic mean we merely add 
the scores and divide by the number of 
cases. In doing this we could make use of 
the frequency distribution if we had al- 
ready constructed one. For Group A wc 
would add one 9, two 8’s> four 7’s, and so 
forth. 

In our illustration you will fitvd tlrat 
both groups have an arithmetic mean of 
precisely 7. Using this more precise meas- 
ure, then, we find that, on the average, 
there is no difference between the two 
groups. The superior scores in Group B 
are precisely offset or balanced by the 
very low scores in that group. 

This concept of balance is extremely 
useful when we work a great deal with 
means. Suppose we had a weightless 
plank, 8 feet long, marked off to conc- 
spond to Our scores ( V-IO) . Suppose, fur- 
ther, that wc had ten equal wei^ts and 
placed these weights on the plank so as 
to match the frequency distribution of 
Group A. If, now, we placed this plank 
on a fulcrum it would balance precisely 
at the score of 7— remembering that the 
plank itself is supposed to be weightless. 
If we placed twenty weights for Group B 
in a similar way, the plank would also 
balance at the score of 7. It may help in 
scr cral ways to remember that the mean 
is the point of balance (or poirrt of zero 
moment). This fact may help yon to 


visualoc the mean. It is also useful in 
making short-cut calculations. Sy sheet 
inspection, for instance, wc could tell that 
the mean for Group A is 7, since there is 
an obvious balance around tin’s score, llic 
mean fot Group B is not so obvious, but 
by canceling high scores against low 
scores wc can determine the point of 
balance fairly quickly and quite accu- 
rately. In more advanced treatments you 
will make much use of such procedures in 
calculating means. 

The Median 

The median is another measure that 
is used to indicate central tendency. Tlip 
median is merely the point on the distri- 
bution which divides tlie group in such 
a way that half the students will be 
above the median and half below. In 
Group B, for instance, half the students 
liavc a scoie of 8 oi above. Half have 
a score of 7 or less. The median would 
be 7.5, or the boundary score between 7 
and 8. Notice that this median would 
lemain the same no matter what hap- 
pened to (say) the last six scores. If all 
six of these scores were 0, the median 
would still be 7.5. It would also rcmaiti at 
7.5 if all six of these scores were changed 
to 5 OI 6. On the other hand, if one single 
student were to drop from a score of 8 to 
a score of 7, the median would be greatly 
affected. 

In these respects the median is quite 
different from the arithmetic mean. A 
change in any single score will have some 
effect-^cat or small— on the mean. 
With the median, on the other hand, 
changes in some scores (those toward the 
extremes) will have no effect whatever, 
whereas changes in other scores (those 
near the median) may have a marked 
^ect. Sometimes this differential sensi- 
tivity of the median is considered an ad- 
vantage, If you should be suspicious of 
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TABLE A.2. PercenlUe Ranks for Scores on Spanish Woids, Based on 
Students in Group B 


1 2 


Numfier of 
Score Students 

(Words Getting 

Correct) Each Score 


3 4 

Number of Percent of 
Students Students 
Falling Falling 

below below 

Each Score Each Score 


5 6 

Number of Percent of 
Students Students 

Falling Falling 

below below 

Midpoint of Midpoint of 
Each Score Each Score 


iO 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 


1 19 

4 15 

5 10 

4 6 

6 

3 ? 

2 1 

J- ° 

20 


95 19.5 

75 17.0 

50 12.5 

30 8.0 

30 6-0 

15 4.5 

5 2.0 

0 0.5 


97.5 

85.0 

62.5 

40.0 

30.0 

22.5 

10.0 

2.5 


the extreme scores in your distribution, 
for instance, you might not want to give 
them much weight. In that situation you 
might prefer the median. For most pur- 
poses, however, the mean, with its more 
uniform sensitivity and greater stability, 
is the preferred measure. 


Percentile Ranks 

A student in Group B who gels a 
score of 7.5 would just surpass 50 percent 
of the group. He would, of course, also 
fall just helow 50 percent of P- 

but it is not necessary to state the matter 
both ways. Since a score o ’ ^ 
person just above 50 percent o ^ * 

we say that this score repres 


een students (everyone except himself), 
,r 95 percent of the group. He would 
rave a percentile rank of 95. 

Percentile ranks provide a very useful 
vay of giving meaning to 

for instance, that a student got 56 

terns light in a given tot. You ask 
■What does this mean? How good 

criUisr’Youaretoldthatapenon 

naking this score would exceed 75 per 
ent of the group taking the examination, 
rhis gives you some idea of the student s 

bii^espLially if you know something 
,f the group taking the examina ion. 

Mmy of the norms provided inpub- 
aied tesi^ure given in >hc ^ 0 ™ f pen 
antile ranks. Wl.cn you ' ™ 

aany items the student got nglit on thu 
bLTOU consult the table of norms pro- 
id^ (sec Chapter 3) and Icani ‘''at tins 
Mie corresponds to a percentile rank of 
Kiy) 38. 'Hiis means that the ‘‘u*"' 
S'lg this score would just exceed 33 
creent of the group on which tl.c non . 
re based. 
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The pioceduie ioi calculating pet- 
centile unks is demonstrated in Table 
A.2, using the scores of the twenty stu- 
dents in Group B. 

To get a rough general idea of per- 
centile rank, look at columns 3 and 4. 

From column 3 we see that no one got 
a score lower than 3, one person got a 
score lou’cr than 4, and so forth. In col- 
umn 4 these numbers are turned into per- 
centages. Looking at a score of 8, we see 
that the corresponding percentage in col- 
umn 4 is 50, meaning that 50 percent of 
the group fell below this score. We could 
use such a tough percentile rank to give 
some meaning to scores. To show what it 
means to get nine words right, we could 
point out that the person getting this 
score just exceeds 75 percent of his group. 

Tbe percentile ranks that appear in 
published norms are based on the general 
idea used in our illustration. Such pub- 
lished percentile ranks, however, include 
a number of refinements to make the fig- 
ures more precise. Obviously, such norms 
would be based on many mote cases. 
Furthermore, it is assumed that, with a 
precise measure, wc would not have (say) 
four people getting exactly a score of 
7. A much more accurate measure would 
probably show a range of scores (6.8, 7.1, 
7.2, etc.) clustering around 7. '^e pub- 
lished percentile ranks, therefore, show 
the percent of people below the midpoint 
represented by a given score. For these 
and other reasons, such published norms 
never quite reach 100, nor never fall as 
low as 0, although they may get very close 
to 100 (99.999) or very close to 0. Columns 
4 and 5 slww what tircse more precise 
percentile ranks would look like for our 
twenty students. If we had several thou- 
sand students instead of twenty, the dif- 
fcicriccs between columns 3 and 5 would 
be less marked. 


MEASURES OF DISPERSION 

One of the most interesting things in 
the comparison of our two groups is the 
much greater dispersion, or spread, in 
Group B, Wlrcrcas the students in Group 
A forai a tight cluster ranging over only 
a few points, those in Group B cover a 
wider range of scores. 

Range 

To compare the dispersion or spread 
in the two groups wc could use the range. 
This is simply the diHerence between the 
highest and lowest score. The range for 
Group A is 4, for Group B, 7. The range, 
however, like the median, is greatly at the 
mercy of one or two scores. It is relatively 
insensitive, however, to changes in other 
scores. If Ae poorest student in Group A 
had happened to get a score of 3 instead 
of 5, the charrge in the score of this one 
student would increase the range from 4 
to 6. On the other hand, the range would 
in no way be affected by extensive 
changes near the midpoint. 

Standard Deviation 

To avoid this difficulty, most statis- 
ticians use the standard deviation as a 
measure of dispersion. Unlike the range, 
this measure is influenced by every sMre. 
A change in one score would affect it a 
little, but only a little. The standard devi- 
ation indicates, on the average, how fat 
eadi student’s score departs from the 
mean. In Group A we note that four stu- 
dents are right at tlie mean. For them, the 
deviation from the mean is 0. Two stu- 
dents deviate by one score in the positive 
direction. One student is two steps above 
the mean. Similarly, hvo students are one 
step below the mean, and one student is 
two steps below. 
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So much for Ihc individual dcvia* 
lions, llic standard deviation is intended 
to give a general picture of these indi- 
vidual deviations. 'lo obtain llic standard 
deviation we simply collect all the indi- 
vidual deviations, including the 0 devia- 
tions, and average them. 'Hus average 
shows, in general, how the individual 
scores lend to depart from the mean. 

In this process of averaging the indi- 
vidual deviations there is one complica- 
tion that we must mention. In adding all 
the deviations together to get the average, 
we would find the plus deviations (those 
above the mean) and the minus devia- 
tions would always cancel each other out- 
(Remember that the mean is the point 
about which these deviations balance.) 
To prevent this from happening, all devi- 
ations ate squared before being added. 
Since (— x) (— x) is x’, all minus signs 
arc thus eliminated. After averaging these 
squared deviations we take the square 
toot of them. 

In more extensive treatments of sta- 
tistics you will vvant to know more about 
the ins and outs of this process of com- 
puting a standard deviation. For our pur- 
poses, however, you should regar i 


merely as a sort of average 


of the indi- 


vidual deviations. Each students d^ar 
ture from the mean is noted ana 
individual departures are averaged to 
show in general whether Jtudwte 
tend to cluster closely around t e ' 
as in Group A, or whether, ^ ' 

they depart quite widely 
as in Group B. The standard d«.atron 

for Group A happens to be 1.5 and that 

for Group B, 1.9. 

Comparable Scores 

The standard deviatton^h“^‘“™„^ 

out to be an exceptiona y ]„ con- 

For one thing, it fa 


venient method ot comparing scores in 
different hails. We know, tor instance, 
that len.ycat.old George is below average 
in both height and weight. More pre- 
cisely, we know that he is only 4 feet 6 
inches tall, whereas the average for his 
age is 4 feet 854 inches. We also know 
that he weighs only 70 pounds as com- 
pared to an avenge of 85. He is thus 254 
inches below the average in height, and 
15 pounds below the average in weight. 
But now we want to know if his defi- 
ciency in weight is excessive or whether 
this is just about what we might expect 
in view ot his short statnie. Is he farther 
behind in weight than he is in hejght? 
How does 254 inches compare with 15 

pounds? . , , 

We could, it we wished, use per- 
centile ranks to answer this question. 
Suppose, in loobng at the noims for ten- 
yeawlds, we find that 4 feel 6 mehe 
represents a percentile rank of 16, whereas 
70 pounds represents a pereentile rank of 
12 From these it would appear that 
George surpasses 16 percent of 

height, but only 12 percent of 
tcn yearKilds in weight. If we took this 
Seuce seriously we would decide that 
Sirge is slightly farther behind in 

"•'■■^:;ltot«.a„d.ready,d.^^^^^ 
« might use the range. Discovenng that 

nut to be 65 pounds, we would 

average by slightly more than ^ 

fte range, as we have s«n, fa 

Srlau^r r^uy quite uiarkediy. 
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P»r 6«nJ eJ c ufvi 
AcyBtjnwU tatifl 


Fig. A.I. Fr«gy«n<ly u$«d ttofldatd jcotei ot\d their relation to the 
normal curve of disliibulion. 


It is much safer to use the standard devia- 
tion, And most comparable scores are 
based on the standard deviation or on 
something closely related to it. Suppose 
in our earlier illustration we find that the 
standard deviation for height is 2.4 and 
that for weight it is 15^. Here we would 
note that George is just about I standard 
dcsiation below the average in both 
height and weight. Using this method of 
reckoning, we would ainclude that he is 
no farther behind m one than in the 
other. 

Z-scorcs or Sigma Scores. Speaking 
technically we would say that George had 
a z score of —1.0 in both height 2 ni. 
wciglit. A boy right at the mean would 
lu\c a z-scorc of 0.0. A weight 2 standard 
dcsations abosc the mean is equal to a 


z-scote of 2.0. In the typical distribution, 
98 percent of scores will be found be- 
tween z-scores of — 3.0 and -j-3.0. Kotice 
that these z-scores come in the form of 
boirf positu’e and negative numbers. No- 
tice, also, that the numbers tbemselves 
are small and that, to describe minor 
changes, we would often have to resort to 
fractions such as —1.8 or 2.63. 

Standard Scores. To avoid the nega- 
tive rrumbers and the awkward fractiorrs 
that appear in z-scores, most publishers 
modify these scores in some way. Many 
of these are described as standard scores. 
Obviously, there would be no relative 
change in the sajies if we added the same 
numbcT, say 50 or 100 or 500 to ^ch 
score. Obviously, also, no unfairness 
would result if we multiplied each score 
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by any convenient number, say 10 or 15 
or 100 . 

In Figure A.l we see a number of 
the more frequently used standard scores. 
These are shown in relation to percentile 
ranks and also in relation to the normal 
curve and to the stanine scores described 
later. 

One form of standard score is the 
T-score, in which each sigma score or z- 
score is multiplied by 10 , and to which 
50 is added to each of these increased 
scores. As a result, such scores have a 
mean of 50. About 98 percent of all 
T'scores will fall between 20 and 80. 
Obviously, these values of 50 and 10 are 
quite arbitrary. Scores for the Graduate 
Record Examination and the examina- 
tion of the College Entrance Board, for 
instance, are treated differently. They are 
multiplied by 100 and have 500 added to 
them. This produces a mean of 500 and 
a range of from 200 to 800 for 98 percent 
of the scores. 

Figure A.l shows how these two 
forms of standard scores differ from t e 
percentile ranks. Most of the percerUi e 
ranks (from less than 20 to more t an 
80) are crowded into a space of I stand- 
ard deviation on each side of the mean. 
Clearly, percentile ranks near * ® ^ 
tremes do not mean the same as 
near the center. In percentile ran 
difference between 98 and 99 is q 
large; the difference between 48 and ^ 
is minute. To go from 1 to 1 ,0 

cover the same distance as to go 

A. computed 

nowadays, the this score, 

type of standard 100 a„d the 

however, the mean is 16. We 

standard deviation at a o 
say, “ubout” because this 


one similar military test, the General 
Classification Test, it is 20. 

In using 100 as a mean, and 16 or 
thereabouts as the standard deviation, the 
IQ scales are trying to maintain some 
continuity with the older ideas of the 
intelligence quotient. When originally 
developed, the intelligence quotient was 
a true quotient and represented the ratio 
behveen the mental age and the chrono- 
logical age. For the general population 
these IQ’s happened to have a mean of 
too and a standard deviation of 16. Over 
the years, many people came to feel at 
home with these particular numbers |ust 
as we feel at home with numbers like 6 
feet or 2 hours or 18 dollars. Rather than 
force people to adopt new units of meas- 
urement, these new deviation scores were 
calibrated to fit in with the old measure. 

Stanine Scores. Stanine is one ot the 
weird artificial labels we use so much 
these days. It comes from s^ndard 
nine." It was designed to get a standard 
score that would fit neatly mto an IBM 
card It was probably one of the first 
hints that everything of 
lost better had fit into an IBM card. 

The boundaries between stanines are 
not computed from the standard devia- 
tion, but are set so as “ ““f 
moDOrtions of the normal curve. With a 
Llf behaved normal curve, however, they 
H ™ ara type of standard score and 

of 130 and one with an IQ ot ibu or 

^uld both be in the 9 th stanm^ 
Some statisticians “ Too 

scales of 10 and 11 steps arc also used. 



TABLE A,3. Heights aad WeSglib of CHtdreo m 
Height 


Ooc Crad^^•Six Class 
WeisJit 


A m" 

B ‘i'S" 

C 4'8" 

D 4'10'' 
E 47" 
p yr 
G 4'11" 
H 4’6" 

I 470" 

K 4'9" 
L S'O" 
M 4'5" 
N 4'5" 
O 4'a" 
P 4'$" 


S 47" 

T 5'0" 
U VIO" 

V 47" 
W 4'10" 
K S'l" 

Y S'l" 
% 47" 


81 

66 

62 

74 

9+ 

129 

72 

97 

88 

n\ 

67 
63 
75 
87 
72 
' 70 
97 

90 

9J 

91 
86 
91 
99 

m 


MEASURES OF CORRELATION 

Table AA Usts the heights and 
■weights oi tweaty-five children in grade 
six. Our problem is to see whether there 
is any relation between height and 
«'cight. We wish to see whether or not 
the two go together, and if so, to what 
extent. 

Sj^tcttiaijc Tables 

The simplest way to gel at this prob- 
lem is to line the children up acawding 
to one of thee variables (sayhei^t) and 
See if they also happen to line up with 
rcspcrt to the other variable. Notice Out 
the heights go from 4 feet 4 inches to 5 
feet 1 inch, or through a range of 9 


inches. Quito aibitratily, we break this 
range up into six class intervals as fol' 
lows: 4 feet 4 jncfaes--4 feet 5.99 inches; 

4 feet 6 iriches-4 feet 7,99 inches, and so 
forth, and use it as the basis for a fie* 
rjucrvcy distribution. The first group will 
include all children 4 feet 4 inches and 
up to, but not including 4 feet 6 inches, 
fust to keep tract of the origjnal observa- 
tions, we will, at this stage, identify each 
child aloag with his weight. Child \ Cot 
instance, is showm in the height group 
4 foct 10 inches to 5 feet 0 inches, along 
with his weight of 81 pounds. After doing 
this for ea^ child, we get the results 
shown in Table A.4. For convenience, 
the chDdrcn are listed so that the heaviest 
chfldtcn are at the top of each column. 
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TABLE A.4. Weight of Each Child Falling in Each Selected Height Range 


Mean Weight 
for each 
Column 


Q 72 
R 70 
N 68 
M 63 


68.2 




Z 

104 





F 

94 





V 

91 

G 

129 



K 

88 

J 

97 



B 

86 

U 

93 

s 

93 

P 

83 

D 

91 

E 

74 

0 

75 

W 

86 

H 

72 

C 

62 

A 

81 



4'8" 


4'10" 



797 84.2 96.3 


L 121 
Y 99 
X 93 
T 90 

S'O" S'2" 


100.7 


Notice that in constructing Table 
A.4 we arranged things so that the 
groups would differ systematically m 
height. We deliberately set things up so 
that all the children to the right will be 
taller than those to the left. Difference 
such as these are called independent dit- 
ferences, or differences in the indep^- 
ent variable (height, in this case): T e 
term independent refers to the fact a 
these differences do not “depend 
arise from, the differences in weight, me 


lifferences in height would appear (be- 
ause we arranged things this way) even 
f there were no difference in weight. 

By arranging things this way we 
nake Lre that there will be differences 
n height. But do we at the same time 
utomftically make sure that 
,e differences in weight? By no 
oite of all of out doings it might turn 
^ot that, on the average, the “ 

ach of our height groups would have the 
aroe weight. Whether or not this will be 
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true depends on the relation betu-een 
height and weight Weight then is a de- 
pendent variable. Differences might turn 
up or they might not It depends. 

Simple Inspection 

In our particular illustration, as seen 
in Table A.4, do we, in fart, find differ- 
ences in weight as we move from left to 
right? From simple inspection it would 
appear that we do. We get the impres- 
sion that ori the average, the groups to 
the right are heavier than those to the 
left. But most of us would not be happy 
with ordinary inspection. The answer 
would be clearer if we found the mean 


reading. It docs not give much inform; 
tion in one quick glance. The pictui 
would be clearer if we turn each colum 
into a frequency distribution for veigh 
as in Table A.5. To show the iclatio 
with Table A.4, the identifying lettc 
arc retained in Table iV,5. Tlrese ate nc 
really necessary, however, and an eve 
neater arrangement is shown in Tab] 
A.6. Here the identifying letters ai 
omitted, and in each cell we merely se 
the number of children who have tha 
particular height and that particula 
weight. 

Slope as an Index of Relation 


weight for each height group. These 
mean weights appear in the last row of 
Table A.4. LooUng at these averages, we 
feel no doubt that when groups are ar- 
ranged so that they are made to differ in 
height, then it turns out that they ac- 
tually do differ in weight as well. 

Before deseloping this mailer fur- 
ther, let us tidy up Table A.4 a bit. This 
table ghes us the necessary infomution, 
but it is awkward and calls for intensive 


Any one of the tables would shm 
that weight differences are found wbe; 
children are sorted according to heighi 
To get a more vivid picture of tliis reb 
tion we could make a graph by ploltin, 
the average weights for each columr 
(These averages appear in Table A.4. 
Such a graph is shown in Figure A.2 
Here we see that the graph slopes up 
ward (weight) as it moves from left ti 
right (height). 


TABLE A,6. CorrelatioD Chart of Height and Weight 
(IdcDtifying Letters Omitted) 

Height in Feet and Inches 




Mental age, in ywrs 
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\Z 

11 

10 

9 


4 * 4 " 4 * 6 " 48 410 5 0 

Heighl, in feel ond inches 
(Children in Grode 6) 

Fig. A.3. A slope showing o very lew conelellen. 

Ul age. Our graph, in that case, w-ould we will have a 65 percent success in esti' 
move straight across the figure parallel to mating weight from height It merely 
the base line, showing a slope of zero. means that a change of 1 unit in height 
A slope, or conelation, can be nega- will be accompanied by a change of -65 
tivc as v.cil as positive. At the elementary units in weight. 

school level, for instance, ne would prob- Precautions in Interpreting Correia- 
ably find a ncgatisc relation between age, tions as Slopes, To use the slope of a 
on '^iic one Viani, ani ammin't oi Jfiness graph as an iniex oi ftie amount cA ews' 
(days absent from school), on the other, relation, we must, as we mentioned, take 
if V.C sorted clnldtcn accotding to age several precautions. First, we must use 
we would find that as we moved across comparable scores for the two traits 
from younger to older students there (height and weight in this case). We 
would be fewer and fewer days absence, could not expect the slope to mean much 
Tim would produce a negathe slope. if we used yust any arbitrary scores or 
Try to think of a coefficient of corre- measures. Second, the steepest slope we 
lation as a ratio which indicates the can use to indicate conelation is a slope 

steepness of the graph. A correlation of of l.QQ. This may seem peculiar at first 

.65 between height and weight docs not glance. Since a slope of l.OQ means a 
mean tlut 65 percent of people will higher correlation than a slope of .50, 

niatclt up in height and weight, or that then it might seem that a slope of 1*50 
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Fig. A.4. The two ditloncos mo.t be stepped off In contpotobl. units. 


should mean even more correlation. But 
it does not work out that way. The high- 
est correlation we can get comes from a 
slope of 1.00 or a slope of —1-00, if it 
should happen to be a negative cone a 
tion. 

If you wish to take these matters on 
faith, you can stop at this point, 
remembering that comparable 

always Implied, other 

only up to a slope of l.UU. u 

hand, you may want to ^ 

outs of the matter, and y 

should read the following ri . j 

tion, and also, perhaps, a more advanced 

book on statistics. CnmbdTdbl^ 

Meeting the ProUe^f^^ 

Scores. Such units ss 

are quite arbitrary. instance, if, 

to get the same slope, mi 


instead of inches and pounds, we used 
millimeters and ounces. To get around 
this problem of arbitrary units, we make 
use of standard scores of the type dis- 
cussed earlier (Fig. A.4). To show where 
a student stands in height, we show how 
far he is above or below the average for 
his group, and we do this in terms of 
standard deviations or z-scores ‘ay 

that in height this student is 1.8 standard 
deviations above the mean, or that he 
has a z-score of 1.8. In a similar way wo 
say that he has a z-score of, say, 2.i in 

^hinder these arrangements each unit 
is expressed in terms of its own standard 
devidion. In our example, the standard 
deviation for height is 2.4 inelies, and the 
standard deviation for weight is l>-0 
pounds. In this group, to move lliroug 
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2.4 inches of heiglit is about the same 
thing as to mo\e through 15.6 pounds o£ 
weight. For this reason, the scales are ar- 
ranged so that 2.4 inches on the hori- 
zontal dimension cor ers the same space 
on the chart as 15.6 pounds on tlic \cr- 
tical dimension. 

The Maximum Possifafe Slope. Now 
we turn to our next question: NVby docs 
a slope of 1.00 mean a higher correlation 
than a slope of 1.50 or a slope of 5.0? 
Actually, if v.c were only irrleicsted in the 
changes in weight that go with changes 
in height, a slope of 5.0 really would be 
more impressive than a slope of 1.00. But, 
tj-pically, we ate not exclusively inter- 
ested in. the changes in weight that ac- 
company changes in height. Often wc 
are also interested in knowing what sort 
of changes in height we would get if wc 


movol from lighter to heavier children. 
With this question in mind, consider the 
slopes in Figure A.5. 'Flic slope of 5.00 
shows that for each increase in height wc 
get a tremendous increase in weight. But 
suppose wc read the graph the other way. 
Starting from the origin, or point of inter- 
section, wc mosc up 10 units in weight. 
Now wc more to the right along the 
height dimension until uc come to the 
sloping line. Notice that for this increase 
of 10 units in weight wc get an increase 
of only two units in height. In otlicr 
words, moving past a slope of I.OO to a 
greater slope, wc have, it is true, sug- 
gested more pronounced changes in 
weight for each change in height, but in 
so doing wc have reduced the change in 
height that goes along with each change 
in weight. Since the cocCBcicnt of cone- 
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Fig. A.6. Correlation indicoled by the lack of icolter. 


lation must reflect both aspects of this 
relation between height and weight (it is, 
in fact, an average of these two rela- 
tions), the very best relation it can show 
is indicated by a slope of 1.00. 


Other Interpretations of the 
CoefHcient of Correlation 


Often, in describing quantities or 
amounts, you are not limited to a sing c 
approach. In describing the amount o 
water in the local reservoir, for instance, 
you could say how far the water is rom 
the top or how far from the bottom. 
You could also state the volume m tc^ 
of gallons or acre-fcct. Perhaps you mig 
find “da/s me” the .most conv»«m 
measure. One of these is 
as the other, and any otie con 
latcd unambiguously into /’i^j^pcnds 
Which will be the most useful 
on circumstances and on ic P 

..rieneesoftheoncmce^vingthc^'- 

mation. You could als .,<.„oiis to 

the sheer preferem^ of >'■= 
whom you arc spcalmS- 


Tlie coefficient of correlation is such 
a measure. It can be described in different 
ways. Altbougb each tells the same story, 
different descriptions may appeal to dif- 
ferent people. ,„i 

Reduction in Scatter. Instead of 
tliinking of a coefficient of coirelalion as 
a slope or as an average of two slopes, «e 
could^ think of it as dcscnbiiig 1 be reduc- 
tion in the amouiit cl scatter. A conela- 
tion chart, such as that t''”''" 

A 6, typically shows a good deal of scat 
ter in any one column, we have scscral 
Sri« scattered over quite a lew rows, 
•niis is shown more simply m I''gm« 
A 6a and A.6h. In both figutes the 
scorm or dots arc scattered oser a good 
deal of the chart. In h'igure A.^, how- 
cser, the scores fall in a soiiicwhal hrmlcd 
area 'nris area can he tqrteseiricd b> a 

relatively llirn dlipw. Ihc am ci tins 
emp« slopes upward, hr Ihgimt A Ah. or. 
the corriiary. the seoics corer rirtich trir^ 
cnitory. A line drawn aroiirrd these 
l^ra MulJ desciihe a farter future Iras- 

““ dearly marked ash. If there war a 
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table A.7. Days of Illness in Relation to Age 


Nufnfcerof 
ChUdrett 
v,ith No 
Illness 


ChadtenHYeais ot 
0\d« 

Children undet 15 Yeats 
Total 


1200 

900 

~2100 


Difference in Percent 


Number of 

Total 

Percent of 

Children 

Number 

Children III 

1U One Day 

of 

One Day or 

or More 

Children 

More 

800 

2000 

40% 

2100 

3000 

70% 

2900 

5000 



-30 


hint of such an axis, it would go straight 
across, parallel to the base line. 

In this view, correlation would be 
indicated by the absence of sailer. Wide 
scatter would irvdicatc a low correlation. 
With perfect conelation, there would be 
no vertical scattering whatever. Every 
single score would fall precisely on a 
straight line that rose regularly as we 
moved across the figure. In more precise 
tratments, this concept of satter is 
linked up to the more fundamental Ida 
of error of estimate. In this more tctJrni- 
al sense, wc can think of a high concla- 
tion as one that brings about a greater 
reduction rn this cnot of estimate. 

Difference in Percents. Taking a dif- 
ferent look at this same coefficient of 
correlation, we an visualize a simple ar- 
rangement such as that shown in Table 
A.7- Here wc ate trying to see if Uierc is 
any relation between age and days of ab- 
sence due to illness. From the table we 
obsct\c that young children seem to be 
likely to be ill at last once during the 
jar. To get an ida of the extent of the 
relation wc need merely get the percent 
of ach age group Uiat Ivid absent due 
to illnes. Wc note that 40 penxnt of 
olda children had one or more illnesses, 
whetas 70 percent of younger children 
came lu this ategory. TIic difiaence in 


the percents is —30, the minus sign indi- 
aling that the older the child tlie fewer 
days of illness. 

This difference of percent of —30 is 
quite comparable to a coefficient of corre- 
lation of —.30, except of course, for the 
location of the decimal point. Like the 
coefficient of conelation, this difference 
in percents could range from 100 to —100. 

If the two groups were exactly compar- 
able in illness, the difference in percents 
would be 0. 

To see how the difference in per- 
cents compares to the regular coefficient 
of conelation, let us look at the data for 
the height and weight of 12-yeai-olds. 
Thb is shown in Table A.8 Here, in- 
stead of giving the precise height and 
weight for ach child, we merely ask 
whether the child is above the median of 
the group in height (a tall child), or 
wliether he is below the median in 
height. We also ask whether he is above 
the median in weight (a heavy child), 
or below the median in weight. Then we 
find out what peiant of tall children are 
also heavy and what percent of short 
children are havy. The difference in 
these percents is 66.7. This is quite com- 
parable to the slope of .65 that we got 
when we tratca the relation by using the 
actual height and weight of ach child. 
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You may find it easier to think of 
correlations in this way than to think of 
them as slopes of lines. You leam, for 
instance, that there is a correlation of 
.55 between score on the Presto Aptitude 
Test and freshman grades in college. 
What docs this mean? Tliink of the stu- 
dents divided into hvo groups, those 
above average on the Presto and those 
below average. Tlien ask how many from 
each of these groups "did well" as fresh- 
men. Some of the low Presto group, of 
course, would do well as freshmen. But 
however many of this low group did well, 
there would be 55 percent more of the 
top group doing well according to the 
same criterion. 

Precaution in the Use of Difference 
of Percents. Many students will merely 
wish to use the difference in percents as 
a rough general way of interpreting cor- 
relations. If you arc in this group, you 
can leave the matter at this stage. It is 
possible, however, that you want to give 
this concept more thought. In tliat ease, 
there are some cautions to keep in mm . 
In the first place, to make this concept 
strictly comparable to the coefficient ot 
correlation, we should work it both ways. 
For our rough purposes we were content 


to find the difference in the percent of 
the two age groups having absences. To 
be more precise we should also find the 
percent of "no illness" children who were 
(say) older, (57.1 percent), and also the 
percent of "illness" children who were 
older (27.6 percent), and get the differ- 
ence between these percents (29.5). This 
turns out to be quite comparable to the 
30 percent we got in our first calculation. 
But it does not have to be. If there is 
any difference we should take the average 
ftlic geometric mean, in this case) of 
the two differences. When thus treated 
more completely, this method becomes a 
cenuine tetrachoric correlation and is 
called the phi coefficient of correlation. 
In our discussion of this idea of correla- 
tion, you will remember, we were con- 
cerned merely with a useful and general 
way of thinking about coefficient of cor- 
relation. If you are going to do any more 
wth this measure of conelation you will 
find methods of computation that are 
much more efficient than the steps we 

'’“^f^:n‘S'’•this method seriously, 
we should also remember that ftis rough 
*y of sorting the data-ignormg actual 

and actual days of illness-tends to 


table AS The Relation between Height and Weight for 
table A.b. 11 .j.^^,ye.yearoJd Children 


" HI 

"r Tot. 

Numbk of Children ^ ,0 12 

above Median m Heign 

Number of Children 10 _i i_ 

below Median m He g __ 

Total 

Difference in Percent 


Percent of 
Children 
above Median 
in Weight 

83.3 

16.6 

66.7 
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underestimate the relation. Ordinarily \vc 
would get a higher correlation if we made 
use of the whole range of numbers. 

SUMMARY 

To deal with numbers in more 
efficient fashion, we can arrange them in 
frequency distributions and can calculate 
more precise measures such as means, 
medians, percentiles, and standard devia- 
tions. The frequency distribution gh-es a 
great deal of information in one e>eful, 
showing both the central trend of the 
data and the spread or dispersion. Either 
the mean or the median can be used 
when we need a single measure to de- 
sen"^ the central tendency. The standard 
dcsiation is the favorite measure of dis- 
persion. 

Either a percentile rank or a stand- 


ard score can be used to show where the 
individual stands within the distribution. 
Standard scores are frequently expressed 
as T-scores, or in other arbitrary forms 
sudi as IQ's, or the scores used in the 
Graduate Record Examination. 

Provided we keep a few cautions in 
mind, a coefficient of correlation can be 
regarded as a slope. This shows how 
much change we can expect in one vari- 
able (weight) whenever we arrange for 
systematic changes in another variable 
(height). A coefficient of correlation is 
also something akin to a difference in 
percents. (What is the percent of tall 
children who are heavy as compared to 
the percent of short children who are 
heavy?) A high correlation can be in- 
terpreted in terms of the scatter in a 
correlation chart— the higher the correla- 
tion, the less the scatter. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
&mc treatment of statistics can be 
found m any of the textbooks listed under 
JuggesUons for Further Reading" in Chap- 

'nicfono»i„|,c(ci„,as<lal„„rc5pc. 

afically With statistics: ^ 

B.rlz A Swirtic«I Method, 

for Edwahond Measurement. Minne- 

Dlwmcn, P., e. F. Lindquist Efe- 
'oTri rT““' “■ 

Vo ‘■'SWutofot 

uracc & World. Inc jg-o 

Company. Inc.. 1953 . ^ 

. tJementary Sialutics 2d rd v 
IML Compjuj,. |„™ 


further re,vding 

Statistics. New Yoili; 
Thomas Y, Ctowell Company, 1957. 
Jordan. A, M., Educatioml Psychology; 
Growth and Uaming, dth ed. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1956, Chapter 11. 

Lindvall, C. M,, Tests of statistical signiS- 
Ko»en, 1957, 38. 

McIntosh, D. M., Statistics for the Teacher. 
19« Fergamon Press, Inc., 

McN^at, Q., Psyehoiogicol Statistics, 3d cd. 
N™ York: John WOey 1 Soni, Ine., 

end A. P. 

^ladatcr. Statistics for Teachers, rev. 
W- 7°*^ Holt, Rinehart and 
’nc., 1956. 

° '"'™dMion to Educational 

n„™ Chapter 3. 

Pr«if ’’ ^ ^ntrodirction to Research 
Pjoccdnres m Education. New York- 

Ch^ler‘7.‘'°”''’ ‘’“'’'“’''X. Inc, 1958, 
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Slinncr, C. li., cd., ils5c;dw/js of Etlucattoiid 
Psycholo^'. lingkwood CiifFs, N. J.: 
Prcnticc-Uall, 1953, pp. •193-506, 

Smith, C. M., A Sunp/i^i'd CuWc to Shi- 
tistics for Vs)xhology end Educetion. 
New Yoik: Ilolt, Kinchatt and Wins- 
ton, Inc., 1962. 

Sorenson, II., Kundjuicnfa/s of Stethtics. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1961. 

Townsend, E. A., and P. J. Ilurlc, SfJtistici 
for the Cltiuroarn Tcechcr, a Sclf^Tcach- 
ing Unit. New York: 'Hie Macmillan 
Coni]san)’, 1963. 

T>lcr, Leona E., Tests ond Mcdsurcmcntx, 
Englewood Clifls, N. |.: Prcnticc-Hall, 
1963. 

— — , Psychology of Iluitun Differences. 


New York: Applclon-Ccntury-Crofts, 
1956, Chapters 2 and 3. 

Walker, Helen M., Elementary Statistical 
Methods. New York: Holt, Rincliart 
and Winston, Inc., 1943. 


Special /Vspccts 

A brief three-page article, How to read 
statistics, appears in Roscnblilh (Readings), 

pp. 2-4. 

To secure references to more advanced 
treatments consult: 

Buclhnd, W. R., and R. A. Fox, Btbhogra- 
bhv of Basic Texts and Monographs on 
Statistical Afcf/«ods, 1945-1960, 2d ed. 
Edinburgh: Oliver St Boyd, Ltd., 1963. 


EXERCISES ,\SU QUESllONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. A certain scientific team is made up 

of a director who cams $80 a day and four 
technical workers, earning $24, $20, $ . 
and $12 a day respectively. Wh^ is the 
mean salary? the median salarj’? To gc 
picture of the earning of the typial cam 
member, should you use the medran? or 
the mean? , 

A company is considering »ow i 

such lea, m It can afford. Wlueh of the tno 
measures should be used? ifiO 

2. Arrange for a list of IQ’s such as 160. 


ISO HO, 130, and so forth, down to 40, 

Usihg Figure A.I, 'Xtt a 

nnk that conesponds to each IQ- 
note explaining the things to “ """f 
when translating IQ's to percentiles or vice 

'■“'s mre is a correlation of .60 be^een 

(xl the amount of money a state spends on 
• A f\i\ the average academic at- 
edneatronand y how you 

tammcnl of its Stuaeuis. 
might explain the meaning of this to 
Statistical friend. 
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Attentroo. in mothation, 95-96 
relation to activation, 93-96 
Attitude change, £lms, 300 
subtle vs. explicit efforts, 299 
Altitudes, effects of training, 302-303 
modiScalion of, 29i-'297 
teaching of, 302-i303 
of youth, 301 

Attitude to teaching, on part of public, 427 
Audience, effect on output, 87, 88 
Authoritarian personality, and prejudice, 291, 
292, 293 

Authority, of teacher, in discipline, 344 
Authority pattern, measurement, 320 
teaches place in, 320 
Automaticreinforcenjent, 113-114 
Automatic tendencies, in teaching, 436-437 
Autonomy, vs. confonnity, mental health, 354 
indications of, 354 
need for, and belonging, 353 
Autonomous stage, socialization, 251 
Average (statistics), 443-445 
Awareness of needs, on part of teacher, 435 

Bat graph, of learning, 103 
Basic needs, role in frustration, 377, 378 
Baste steps, in teaching, 103-110 
Bd^tet, delinquency study, 288 
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BeUrfs, role in chancte, 250 
Belief sj-stm, and piejui^cc, 295-29-5 
stmctme of, 29-5-29 > 

Btloogmg (so^), \-s. autonomy, 353 
indjcatioas of, 353,354 
Binary numbers, learning of, 1 52 
Binet Test, Stanford Resision, -4CM1 
Biograpbies, of teachers, list, 4 
Blarfey Pirturei (test), 362 
Blame, s-s. praise, as motive, S9 
Bo)-$, special nc^. 272 
Brainstonamg, and creativity, 19-4-196 
Branching, in piogrammcd instiaction, 329-1311 
Broken home, and popularity, 316 


California Study SHUs Tat, 47 
Cambridge-Somervine, delinquency study, 288 
"Causal” approach, teaching for adjustment. 387— 

388 

Character, conspicuous examples, eSects of, 276- 
277 

dimensions of, 232-233 
measuement, 233->235 
and mental health, 355-357 
nature of, 231-233 
teacher as a model 11 
direct vs. inddental teaching, 276-278 
Character Education Inquiry, 234-235 
Character tests, appraisal, 235 
Chauvinism, and piqndice, 289, 290 
Chating, in examinatio&s, 283 
Checkh^, in testing, 66 
Ctuld-oenteTed curnculum, 90 
ChOd-norse, teaser as, 14 
Child Pefsontdity Scale, 235 
ChOd-reanng practices, variadoiu. 29 
Childien, teacher’s attitude toward, 16 
Children's Apperception Tert, 361 
ChOdren’s drawings, as personality teats, 362 
Chddien's Motufert Anxiety Scale, 361 
Chimpanzee, kanuog thimi^ insight, 1 56 
Choral reading, as guidance, 123 
Chunking, aspkt of meanmg, 152 
City, mental illness in. 365 
Civic attitudes, of teerugcr, 301 
Class discusaon, vs. Itctme (see also Cxoup-cen* 
toed teaching), KKl-lOl 
Classroom atmccpheie, role in adiustmeut, 3SO- 
331 

Classroom (hscipline, 339-344 
Classroom problems, discaphne, 340 
Class aze, and aebievement, 409-410, 412 
Class s-alucs, seen in teacber, 1 3 
Clique, in sooogtam, 319 
Closed mind, in preiudio:, 293-296 
Clustering, and meanmg, 146 
Cogmtions. in leammg theory, 114 
in morality, 250-251, 274 
Cognitrve defect, and delinquency, 285 
Cognitive dissonance, in socializaticin, 245 
Cohesion, in groups, 323 


College Entrance Board, cuminatioo scores, 448 
teaching, distinctive features, 18 
Commitoent, character tiat, 232-233 
aod^nqucncy prevention, 304 
Community, teacher’s place in, 430 
tearWsstatus in, ll, 15 

Community agencies, delinquency prevention, 

287, 303-305 

Community diScrcnces, in prejudice, 290-291 
Comparable scores, 69, 447-448__ 
in coefficient of coirelation, 455—456 
Compensation, defense mechanism, 351 
Comprtcnct, levd of, role of motivation, 97-98 
as a motne, 238 

Competition, and anxiety, 393-394 
claWoom motivr, 87 
of responses, and motivation level, 95 
within teaching profession, 422 
team vs. tndiv-idual 393 
Complacency, in teenagers, 300-302 
Cmicepts, development in young child, 24-26 
in socialiTatioD, 261, 262 
sodden mastery of, 25 

Coadititmed response, as classroom guidance, 121, 

122 

Confession of guilt, factors affecting, 260 
Coo6dence, effect on discipline. 341 
Couformity, cbauctei trai^ 232 
dimensions of, 329 
Conformity pressure, aspects of, 329 
within group, 329-330 
within individual, 330 
leadership pioblems, 337 
optii^ amount, 329-330 
Confusioo, and di^plme, 341 
Coosdence. and supaego, 237 
Conscious acceptance of drives, 374-375 
Couservutioo (Piaget theory), 24 
Conservative guessing, problem solving, 177 
Constancy, of character, 235-236 
of pCRcaal adinstment, 366-367 
Constant cnot, use in transfer. 217 

answers, programmed instruction, 


Constructed 

130-131 
Contests, outlets for anger, 390 
Contotual dues, as guidance, 165 
Coutmuous piomobon, vs. failure 395-396 407 
Contrwnsy, chad-centered curriculum. 90 ' 
tbeones of socializatioa, 236 
use of tests, 38 

Conelation, as difference of petwnts 458 
estinuting, 452 
ruture of, 450-460 

need for comparable unit! in, 455-456 
as veduction in aattei. 457-458 
u a slope, 452-454 
limitations, 454-456 

Ciawlmg, in preschool child, conectiag, 384 
Creative thinkmg, typical stages, 191-192 
Creativity, measurement of, 43 
need for cady support, 194-195 



Creativity (Continued) 
teacher’s attitude, 192 
testing, 48 

Critical thinking, avoiding excesses, 188 
concepts of, 187 
emphasis in schools, 190 
encouraging, 188 

Cross-sectional method, child study, 22 
Culture, teacher as custodian of, 9-11 
Curiosity, as a motive, 78, 81 
Cuniculum, role of children’s needs, 89-91 
Cynicism, among teenagers, 300-302 


Danger signals, of anger, 389 
Davis-EeU Games Test, 42 
Decreasing returns, learning curves, 102, 104 
Defense mechanisms, mental health, 550-351 
Defensiveness, test of, 359 
Delay in feinforcement, 112-113 
Deliberate decisions, in morality, 277-278 
Delinquency, hidden, 282 
and paternal warmth, 263 
prediction of, 305 
and the schools, 303-305 
Delinquency prevention, community programs, 
287-288 

school vs. community, 303-305 
Dependence on teacher, group-centered teaching, 
324 

Dependency, classroom effects of, 270 
as a drive, 248 
and popularity, 323 
in socialization, 245 
Dependent variable, in correlation, 451 
Development, patterns of, young child, 30-32 
sequences in, 3 1 
Deviation IQ, 44-45 
Differential Aptitude Tests, 48-49 
Differentiation, in development, 31 
Director of instruction, teacher as, 9, l^o 
Direct approach, helping unpopular chud, 33 
Direct learning, and prejudice, 292-293 
Direct practice, in character development, 2/3- 

Direct reinforcement, in socializadon, 245 
Disagreement, nature of menUl 356-33/ 

Discipline, expecting conformity, 344 
explanations and, 342—343 
extent of problem, 340 
“hush-hush” treatment, 339-340 
informal devices in, 343-344 
as keeping order, 339—340 
student view, 343 
in teacher morale, 434 
Discouragement, and learning curves, lut 
Discovery, in learning, 158-160 
Discrimination, failure due to, 396 

DSTsionf^vs. lecture, academic achievemenn 
100-101 

attitude change, 338 
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Displacement, of aggression, 285-286 
in prejudice, 291 
and sensory generalization, 244 
in socialization, 241-242 
Dissatisfactions in teaching, England vs. Cali- 
fornia, 433 

Distraction, and efficiency, 93, 94 
in study, 225-226 

Distress, effects of structure, 373-374 
Distributed practices, 207-208 
Diversity, in chfldren, implications, 403-404 
within homogeneous groups, 406-407 
Dogmatism, and prejudice, 293 
Drive, Hullian, in socialization, 243 
Drives, acquired, 245 
gains from expressing, 374 
Dull child, popularity of, 314-316 


Early experience, value of, 34 

Early success, in acquiring skill, U9-i2> 
in creativity, 194 
in dealing with tension, 382 
in delinquency prevention, 305 
in leadership training, 338 
in problem solving, 186-187 

role in transfer, 221-222 
Education, and prejudice, 299-300 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, 359-360 
EffecUnce, in delinquency, 286 
asamotive, 85, 238 
need for, 79 

and teacher morale, 431 , . 

Effectiveness, general, and mentol health, 354 
Effective study, rules for, lli~Uo 
Efficacy, as a motive, 238 
Ego, and rational control, 275 
in socialization, 237 
Ego-centricism, and soaalizabon, 251 

§ri*oLmenl, as classroom molivc, 82 
in leadership tiamme, 
in problem solving, 179-181 
Ego need, as motive, 82 
Ego needs, as classroom motives, 78-79 
Ego strength, test of, 359 ,,, 

Elected leader, characteristics, 334-336 
Electra complex, 239 . 

Emergent leader, ^haractemtia, 33^334 
EmoHonal adjoslment, and 
Emotional development, young Add, 20-2/ 
Emotions, expression of, value, 374 
Empathy, social, 319 h-aUh 355 

SM^'Sieronei 

iSt?ro"m=ntal toes, 

tor piobability of, and mobmtron, 9,, 96 
problem in tesUng, 

Errors, intoimaUon from, 17^U9 
^ k in problem rolvmg. 180-181 
Essay tests, constmcting, 5>->' 
scoring, 57 
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Essaytesti (Continued) 
uses and limitatioos, 55 
EtKoocentrism, mild forms, 289 
factors in, 290-291 

Evaluating personality, cjpert \s. amateur, 30-1- 
305 

Evaluation, in creative thinking, 191 
Evidence, interpretation of, lfeS-190 
Esammalions, and anxiety, 392-393 
Examination stress, rclies-ing, 391-393 
Expected fntcrRts, as mathes, 90 
Experience, need for, 78 
E^’crt vs. la)Tnan, judging ^rsonahty, 301-305 
Expression of anger, values in, 3&9-390 
Expression of feelings, in tcachei frustrations. 
425-126 

Extinction, classroom use, H0-H2 
of immature behavior, 384, 386 
Extrinsic motives, vs. intrinsic, 91-92 

Facade, in tcachei behavior, 272 
FacshUtiflu, assneatsve, kaming, lOl-lQl 
Facing reality, in teacher frustrations, 424 
Factor analysis, of character, 232-233 
of teaching, 16-17 

Failure, and emotioiul adjustment, 394-396 
rcaetioDi to, 594-395 
in school, eSects, 395-396 
and unfair handicap, 396 
wholesome attitude to, 394 
Fau-miodedness, tests of, 235 
Faking, in persoruhty tests, 360 
Fallaaea, practice in detecting, 16h.l90 
FamiliaritY, and meaning, H5, 153, 154 
Family, menbfiatioa with, and delinqucocr. 
283-285 

fantasy, defense mechanism. 351 
father, absence of, and socializatioo, 267-26S 
Feat, dealing with, 390-391 
of examinations, 292-293 
Feedback, nonnal, in rdniorcement, 11] 

Field psychology, stress on structure, 146-147 
Films, in attitude change, 300, 303 
Firmness, of teacher, and pupd adjustxneat. 581— 
382 

Flanagan Aptitude Classification TetU, 48 
Fksable approaches, and group-centered teach* 
ing, 327 

Flexible timing, in using btnests, 90 
Fluency, ideational, in aeativity, 19Z 
in problem solving, 185 

Forc^<boicc technique, in persoruhty tests, 360 
rating scales, 64-66 

Foreign language, transfer hom, 214-215 
Forewarning, in reducing fear, 391 
Forgetting, causes of, 203 
extent of, 208-209 
and spe^ of learning, 210 
during vacacon, 209-210 
Formal courses, in mental hygiene, 387-588 
Formal operations (Piaget), 169 


Ftccdom of choice, in mental hcallli, 356-357 
Free expression of drhes, during stress, 37+-37> 
French, (tansfer from, 214-21 5 
Frequency distribution, 442—443 
cLmtoom use, 66 

Frequency poljgon, ebsstoom use, 66 
Frequent toU, as motives, 85-86 
Ftc^tto theory, of prejudice, 291 
socialczation, 237-243 
FticndliRcss. characta trait, 232 
in Jfjcljfr-ccntrxcd approach, 327-323 
Friendly ss. aloof, dimension in leaching, I7 
Friendship chokes. 317-319 
agccltangcs, 317-318 
d^cc of acquaintance. 316 
and Mciogtxnx, 317-318 
Friendship), factors in, 3I7**319 
intelligence and, 31 5 > 

Frustration, and aggression, 285-2S5 
in dassroorn learning, 372 
home va. school ai source. 366 
and mental dlncas. 356-351 
Frusliatioat, in teaching, 424-434 
F*sca!e, characta test, 234 
Functional autonomy, and motivation, 92, 93 

Carnes, Outlets lor anga, 390 
Cenetal Anxiety Seale fw ChOdicn, 361 
Cenoal impresslan, in assessing adiustment, 357 
Ccnoaliatioru, role in tnnsfa, 217-218 
Genital stage, 259, 242-243 
CcsUlt psychology, and structure, 146 
Gifted child, ac«leration, 407-403 
early statt for, 407 
special programs (ot. 404-405 
Clueck Dc/onjurncy SnZe, 287 
Coals, of teacher, 435 
Coedenovgh ifanu Drawing Test, 42 
Cordon Pmonal Profile. 235 
Cn<^ tasks, in teaching for adjusUnent, 38 5-3S6 
Grade semes, achiesement teU, 65 
Graduated practice, in managing (car, 391 
Graduate Record Examination, scores 448 
Craodparent role, and teaching 1 1 
GiecnspooQ eSect, in learning, 9^97 
Group, classroom, 310 
p«I^ altitude terward, 309 
and socialization, 251 
Croup<entcred teaching. 322-328 
arguments for, 32V-324 
characteristics of, 322 
flexibility and, 327-32a 
and psycholo^l distance, 324-325 
studrat altitude, 326-327 
vs. teachweenlerei 324-328 

Croupwhttkm.andgTOupccniacdleachins 123 

Group decisions, role of leader, 337 
Group inflnence, conformity, 329 
managing. 337 

Gimp individul diltraa^ 



Groups, classroom, ananging for, 331-J32 
working, optimal size, 330-331 
Group size, and effectiveness, 330-331 
Group treatment, and individual reactions, 410- 
412 

Guessing, in learning, 123 
in problem solving, 177 
Guidance, in academic learning, 120 
from concrete examples, 164-167 
limitations of, 127 
in promoting adjustment, 383-384 
vs. student discovery, 15^160 
for the teacher, 438 
in teaching meanings, 162-163 
vs. trial-and-error, acquisition of skill, 124, 125- 
127 

teaching for adjustment, 385-386 
Guilford-Zimmeman Temperament Survey, 359 
Guilt, in cognitive theory, 260 
and love-withdrawal, 265-266 
in socialization, 259-261 


Halo effect, rating scales, 64-65 
Handicapped child, special programs for, 404 
Health, of teachers, 423 
in young child, 23 _ . -.pa -» ei 

Heteronomous stage, socialization, 250-251 
Hidden delinquency, 282 
Hierarchy of needs (Maslow), 377, 378 
High school subjects, and college success, 214-zi? 
Hobbies, as classroom motives, 89 
for rejected child, 332 _ A-ie. a\i 

Home, spontaneous teaching m, 43^37 
Home background, and leadership, 336 
and mental health, 36&-367, 378-*379 
and popularity, 316 

Homogeneous grouping, effects, 405-^0/ 
Homogeneous groups, diversity within, n » 

407 

Hostility, character trait, 232 

after failure, dealing 3 .,- 

in students, dealing with, 375-3// 

Honors programs, student attitude, 4 > 
How-to-study, rules for, 223-226 

HuMn°ReMoM Club, mental health, J87-3S8 
Hyperactive child, aid for, 392 ,qo ion 

Hypotheses, role in critical thinking, 188-IVU 

Id, and socialization, 237 
Identification, defense mechanism, 351 
with family, 283 
Freudian theory, 240 
Hullian concept, 245-246 
as inner control, 262 
power theory, 240-241 

illSSett active thiuliug, 191 

nEmtien,.’m leaehiug abttraebent, I69-I68 
Imitation, elfeots of, Z-W-ISO 
fadlitating factors, 270-2/^ 
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as guidance, 250 
Hullian concept, 245-246 
and power theory, 240-241 
role in delinquency, 286 
of same-sex adult, 263 
in socialization, 262-264 
of successful behavior, 271-272 
of teachers, 270-275 
Imprinting, in child development, 34 
Improvising, practice in, 194 
Incidental learning, 95-96 
Incompatible responses, effects, 204-205 
Incubation, in creative thinking, 191 
Independent variable, in conelation, 451 
Indirect approach, promoting adjustment, 5bcf- 

369 

Indiyidnal, leactions to group trratment, -tlO- 
412, 414-416 

Individual ifferences, in classroom, 403-419 
group treatment of, 410-412 
In popularity, 314 

i,"Sm“ir”Sistt.tivo device., 304^09 
within classroom, 409-418 
in teachers, 14-15, 18^19 

Individual practice materials, 418 
Individual instniction, use of spec wWt, 4iv 
Individualized instmction, 418-419 
provisions for, 404 
teaching machines anch 138 
Inffuence, social, group effects, 32U 
Information, use of, problem solving, 177 
InhibiUon, of immature I>chamr, 384, 386 
Inner controls, in character, 233, 
school’s access to, 269 
sex differences in, 267 
Insecurity, in teacher, 381--382 
Insight, in learning, 156-158 
th«)ry, 113 ,, ,, 

Instruction, and maturation, ii-i 
Intangibles, and tests, 38 
iDldligcnce, and ability, 40 
and friendship choice, 31/ 

u”'d'Siirm1Sb?™mIvmg, 185-186 

interpreUtion, 44 

representative, 45M6 

Intelligence tests, cultural bias, 42 
group, 41 
individual, 40 
predicting achievement 10 

Interests, as mobves, 89-91 
strategies m using, 9U 

.„!S'^r^n’c:?'a^ciab.Jam»8.20:-207 

f S'ean^M tamme. 
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l0tcrftrtace (ConttnuwJ) 
picacthe, 20-4 

reductioa in rote leaming, 206-203 
retroactive, 204 

lotejnal forces in developnieDt, 32-33 
Interview, test of adjustment, 357-353 
Intrinsic motives, vs. extriasi* 91-92 
Inventory teste, personality, 339-360 _ 

IP AT High School Personalvty QuestionruBre, 3>9 
Isolated pupil, aid for, 33Z— 335 
sad dassJWm. 332 

Isolarioo, social, 314 

KeDcr, Helen, early education, 12 
lirottledge of resulte, lack of, b teadurrg. 431 
as a motive, S3 

K-scalc, and teaches dmactfirisrics, 359 
Kuder Reference Record, 49-50 
Kuhhtunn-Andtrton Test, illustration 40-42 

Lnmhert-Bouer Screening Device, 363 
Language dev^pment, yonig child, 24 
Lugs Etoup, n. smaQ, 330-331 
Latent stage (Freud) , 242-143 
Larin, tnosfex fnm, 214-215 
Leads, appobted, charactsisrica, 336 
cmerseat, chaactciudcs, 333-334 
oSoal, characteristics, 04 
Leadezshjp. 333-339 
eSectne, and psychological distance^ 326 
problems of, 336 
tasks in, 33^337 
trabingfoT, 336-339 
Leadership quaLtia, age changes, 334 
Leambg, aU or none, 104 
controveirial theorks, 117 
ssagle-tiial, 104-105 
student di^ery b, 15S-I60 
theories of, 113-118 
Learning curves, 101-104 
Learning to leam, as transfa, 215 
Lcctme, vs. discussion, acadmic learob^ lOO- 
101 

attitude ebangie, 35% 

Level of competence, role of moth atico, 97-9% 
Likelihood of error, and motivatioa, 95 
Lirmted variable method, ch^ study, 22 
listenbg, as aOh e responding, 99 
Literature, models b, 273-274 
b teaching for adjustment, 3&6-3%7 
Lrvelbess, b teachmg. 16 
Longitudiaal method, child study, 22 
Love-uithdrawal, in parental control, 265-266 

Mathover Drsw^s-Person Test, 362 
Manipularion, ixeod for. as motive, &2-%4 
Marlow’s hierarchy, 377-378 
b rqection, 392 

Mathematics, high school, tramfet riom, 215 
Maturation, v$. instruction, 33-34 
Mcanbg, divorced from eipericpct, 170-171 


role of concrete eipaicnce, 1 64 
in transfer, 217 

Mcanbgful material, factors b, 145^146 
Measurement, of character, 233-235 
of personal adjustment, 357-364 
of poiMilarity, sodogram, 310-314 
of so^ bSuence, 320 
(See filso testing and tests) 

Mcdiasi, 444-44 5 
Memorizatbn, curve of, 103 
Memory aids, m taebbg, 155 
Mental age, 42-43 

Mental ^dency, and prenatal conditions, 30 
Mental health arid academic skill, conflict, 36&- 
369 

aspcctsof, 349-357 
and character, 355-357 
cydic aspects, 36^367 
effect of forrnal courses, 387-388 
positive vs. negative concepts, 355-356 
teacher’s role. 368 
Mental iPness. aspects of, 349-357 
extent of, 364-365 
b dassioom, 3M 
and scoal tlas, 36^365 
Methods of child study. 22 
Middle-claa values, b the school, 13-14 
Minimal concepts of mental health, 355 
AfmnootJ Sluiiiphuic FenoruUt/ T^, 359 
Mnemonic devices, 155 
Mock drama, and sodal rejection, 332 
Model, male Uacha as, 

Models,® Uteratuit, 175-274 
teachers as, tltxacntary w coHegt, 17-18 
Mocner Problem Cheek Lit, 361 
Moral concepts, dev'dopbg, 274-275 
paieota! factors, 266 
Morale o! icachen, 422-435 
and salary, 433 

Ktodon prctmes, and attitude change, 390 
Motivation, nature of, 77-78, 92-98 
classroom, varying requirements, 95-98 
and different levels of competence, 97-95 
and disdplbc, 340-341 
and retention, 210-211 
in teaching adjiubnenL 332 
m teste of ability, 40 
Motor coalioL development, 23 
Mnltble approaches, personahty testing, 363 
Mnltiplc^hoice tests, preparing, 60-61 
Monay, need system, test of, 359-360 
Tfwwioric Apperception Test, 362 
Mutual clmices. sociogiam, 312, 313, 317-319 
My Reading Dcagrr, graphical record, 101, 102 

Need-reduction, b Iraming theory, 115 
Needs, as dasnoom motives, 78 
ccnfiicting views of, 90-91 
felt by teacher, 435 
list of, 79-60 

“Native" views of mental health, 355-356 
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Piobabflity oi enoi, tsd motivatioa, 95. 
piobkm check as tests of adiustment, J61 
Pioblom, detecting, in aeative thinking, 193 
Ptoblem solving, vs. comprehending, 175-176 
in group situations, 414-415 
indhidual diSerences, 183 
process of, 174 
sample escidses, 182 
strategies in, 176-178 

Professional advancement, of teachcn, 432-433 
Proiessional itlaticmS in teaching, 14 
Profile, of test results, 67-68 
Programmed iiutruction, branching programs, 
129-130 

tScctiveness, 135^140 
as individualized instruction, 138-139 
linear programs, 127-129 
student attitude, 133 
(See also Teaching znadunes) 

Programmed textbook, illustration 128-136 
Proicction.^ense mechanism, 351 
Proiective tests, 361 
Promotion vs. failure, efiects, 395-396 
Fitmrotioa of tacben, 432-435 
avenues, 7, 8 

Prompting, as guidance, 123 
Fiopmitional tbinld&g (Piaget), 1^ 

Proverbs, as ready-oade insets, 158-159 
Psychodrama, in teaching for adjustment, 388 
Psychological contact, and discipline, 341 
Psjchdlogicd distance, and disa'pUoe, 342 
and cfiectTve leadership, 326 
and gtoujKentered teaching, 324-325 
Psychosenul stages, critique, 238 
Psychotherapy for teachers, 425 
Punishment, as imminent (Piaget), 251 
in leanung, 140-142 
parental, and socialization, 264 
tenniaaticm of, effects, 249, 270 
Pupd, attitudes to teachcri, &-9 

Radsm, belief system and, 294-295 
Range (statistics), 446 
Ratings, accuracy, amateur vs. expert, 66 
by other pupOs, 66 
Rating scales, 64-66 
in personality tests, 358 
Rationalization, defense mechanism, 351 
Raven PfOgresstve Matrices Test, 42 
Reaction fonnation, 242 
Readability, and redundancy, 99 
Reading, as active responding, 99 
vs. recitation, m memorizing, 123 
rcmforccment m, lU 
Realism, lack of. advice to teachers, 434 
Reality principle, Freudian theory, 242 
Reality, rejection of, in failure, 394-395 
roentid Diness, 349 

Reasoning, syUogisbc, effect of context, 169-170 
Reatation, in memorizmg. 123 
m study, 224-225 


iD nntson, 123 

Recoding, meaningful material, 1 52 
Records, anccdotaly 63-64 
Reducing prejudice, teacher’s problems, 297 
RedondMcy, role in mtaaing, 154 
Regressive b^vierf, reinforcement and, 3S4 
Rcififoscemesvt, automatic, 1 10 
bizane $i^ effects, 246-249, 270 
casual, 111 

in conecting aggression, 384 
delay in, 112, U3 
of delinquent behavior, 286 
factors in, socialization, 246-243 
fuadion of, 113-118 
vs. guidaocc, acquisition of skill, 119 
leadiing for adjustment, 385, 3S6 
individual effects, in group ttcatment, 414 
nature of, 110 

in promoting adjustment, 382—385 
during reading, 111 
secondary, in socialization, 244-245 
social, control by school, 269 
speaal problems, 248-249 
young child, 28 
in teaching meanings, 162 
vicanous, and imitation, 271 
Keyected pup3, aid for, 332-333 
and da^coom grouping, 332 
on sodogram, 311 
Rejection, efiects of, 580 
Reliabihly, of esny tests, 56 
of iotelligence tests, 51-52 
of objective tests, 58 

Remedial action, for teacher fnutratioa, 424 
Repetition in learning, Rock effect, IM-IOS 
Reporting to parents, 70 
Repiessiou, and forgetting, 208 
and mental health, 351 
in socialrzation, 241-242 
Reproof, in disopline, 342-344 
in learning, 140-142 
Resolute try, and failure, 394 
Resonance, ia problem solving, I76 
Respondent behavior, 110 
Re^ionsc competition, and level of motivation, 95 
Respotrse geawalizati^ 203 
Respmises, confusion b^cen, 205 
sflait, in group approaches, 414-415 
Response set, in prejudice scales, 291 
Response similanty, and interfciena;, 202-206 

Rest,ntedfOT,78 
Rest periods, in leambg. 207-208 
^tarded chad, special schools for, 404 
Retention, factors involved, 210-212 
and partial reinforcement, 118 
rff school learning 203-210 
Reticulax ^visiou, vvenoas system, 92 
Retroactive facilitation, 203 
Retroactive inhibition, 204 
Review, and retention, 212 
Regard vs. punishment, I4fr-142 



RcA-itd a»d icinforccmcnt. 110 

Rcu-ardj, for Icaclicn, -132-453 

Rhetorical question}, as Kuidancc, 123 

Rival hjpothcscs, in critical thinkins. lSS-190 

Rhal theories, socialization. 236 

Roles of teacher, 8 , 9 

Rorstfucfi Ink O/ot Technique, 361 

Rule-of-thumb, in transfer, 217 

Salary of teachers, 423 
and morale, 433 

Satisfaction, and reinforcement. 113 
Satisfactioiu of teaching, 422-423, 434-435 
School, and delinquency', 2S7, 283 
cilcct on attitude. 302-303 
failure in, 395 

VI. otlicr agenda, cluractcr development, 303- 
305 

mental health, 366 
role of, in mental health, 365-369 
in t^ucing ptqudicc, 299-300 
Scieivcc, high school, transfer from, 21 5 
Scatter, reduction of, and conelalion, 457-458 
Sci^bled talbook, 129 - 132 , 136-^7 

Schooling, spontaneous forca in, 436-438 
Secondary reinforcement, in soculiralion, 24i- 

245 , 

Security, in tcacl>cr. discipline and, 341 
effects 00 pupils, 380-382 
Sclf-acecpbncc, mental lialth, 331-352 
Self-blame, in socialization, 261 
Self-concept, and leadership, 334 
mental health, 351-352 
unsatisfactory, aspects of, 351, 352 
young child, 29-30 
Self-control, in disaplme, 339, 340 
and mental hcallli, 352 
Self-criticism, parental factors, 260 
in socialization, 261-262 
Self-esteem, in teaching, 423 
Self-reliance, in teaching, 

Sense of balance, development ot, ZJ 
Sensory cxp^cnce, need to reduce. 

Set, acquisition of, 183-184 
breaking of, 184 
toward originali^, 192-lVS 
in problem solving, 1 ®^"* , ,67 
Sex difference, in inner conhols, 267 
in praise received, 272-2/a 

in young child, 384 
Sigma scores, 448 ina^in? 

Single trial learning, 104 1U> 
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Size of class, and achievement, 409-410, 412 
Skill, aid in dealing with tension, 374 
Sleep, learning during, 97 
Slope, as index of concblion, 432-454 
maximum in conclation, 456-457 
Small groups, vs. large, 330-331 
Snowballing effect, in learning curva, 101-102 
Sodal adjustment, and popularity, 314 
Social bacl^ound, and prejudice, 293 
Social belonging, vs. autonomy, 353 
Social class, bias, in tests, 42 
of elected leader, 336 
and maternal behavior, 29 
Social development, young child, 26-27 
Social Distance Scale, 234-235 
Socialcmpathy, 319 11,754 

Social influence, emergent leader, 333-«4 
Social interaction, and character foroaUon, 2>1 
Social interests, and popularity, 317-ilV 
Social isolation, 314 
jnd effective grouping, 332 
reducing, 332-353 . , 

Socialization, direct mstruebon in, 2//-2/8 
use of litcratuic, 273-274 

Social life of tocher, 429-430 
Social needa, as classroom 
Social participation, in elected leaders, iio 
Social perception, age changa m, aiv 
basisfor, 319 . 

Social power, distribution ot, 320 
Social rcjccUon, asi^ts of. 314 

“S'S’dilitocm. 591-192 
So^SSo” -dUuI heal, h 555-554 
sSl lU and groupeentered teaching, 323-324 
Social value of tochuig, 422 
Sociogram, 

inlcrpietation, 314 

SoSS'cS/Lccs, aod dciroc of acquamtaocc, 

316 

jecuring. 310-311 
and teacher 

Sodomctric tests, relabUity, >14 

validity, 314 

Spedalhric, individual instruclion, 419 

SpSator attiiude, and learmog, 97 

Spelling, transfer m. Z15-2M 3!4-3J5 

S^nlaneous act, on, ‘%^278 

S^nUncous factor in 

S^nlancous forca 

SQ3R, study guide, 224-22> 

SRA Junior Inventory. 3oi 
SRA Youth Inventory, 361 

Staga, of character, 251-2>4 

and school’s influence, 268-^9 
as convenient dcscnptions, 253-254 
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Sundard deviation, 446-449 
use in comparable scores, 447-448 
Standard error of estimate, intelligence test, 51-53 
Standard scores, in combining scores, 69 
in inteliigenc* tests, 46 
Standard tests, 62-63 
of personality, 358-363 
sources for, 7^-74 
uses and linitations, 62 
Standards, use as motives, 87 
Stanineband, 53 
Stanine scores, distribution, 448 
Stanine, in scormg essays, 57 
Stars, in socio^am, 313 
Statistics, in learning theory, 116 
Step size, programmed insbiiction, 131—132 
Stereotype, of tacher, 428-429 
Stereoty-ped repetition, in failure, 394-395 
and tension, 372-373 

Stimidus generalization, in learning, 202-204 
in socialization, 243 

Stiintdus simiiari^, and interference, 202-204 
and transfer, 21S-Z16 
Strategies, in problem solving. 176-177 
in tratmg individual diSereooes, 411-419 
Stressful experience, advance preparation for, 383 
Strong Vo^ionel interest Qlank, 49 
Structure, as aid to leatuing, 147-150 
in case of uncertainty, 190-191 
dominance of, 146-147 
eSect on fear, 391 
eSects on tension, 373-37 4 
elusive, 147-150 
as a goal, 149-150 
and interaction of tasks, 201-202 
mental, in sodabzation, 250 
m reducing mterference, 20? 
and retention, 210 
and transfer, 217 

tue and limitations, academic learning 148- 
150 

value of. In teacher fcusbatiou, 424-425 
Student attitudes, toward disdplme, 343 
Student courts, its disdpline, 344 
Student grades, combining, 447-^48 
Student hostility, toward teacher, 375-376 
Study, effidetscy in, 12i~-226 
Study skills, tests of, 47 
Study of Values (test), 235 
Subject matter, teacher's mastery of, 16-17 
Subgroupings, for indiv^ual ^foences, 416-417 
Success, need for, as motive, 82 
Successful behavior, imitation of, 274 
Summa vacation, and forgetting, 21^210 
Superego, development, 238-239 
in socializab'on, 237, 239-243 
Syllogistic reasoning, and context, 169-170 

Talkativeness, and popularity, 316 
Target sodogram, 312-313 
Task difficulty, and transfer, 223 


Task orientation, and discipline, 340 
TitylorMamfestAnxietyScale,l60 
Tocher, ac c es s to social teinforcemcnf, 2o9-i/u 
attitude toward uupopuUt diild. 379-380 
authority of, 320-321 
discspliue worries, 340 
diversity of tasks, 411-412 
as educated man, 437-438 , 

emotmnal support from, in gioup-ccnictca 
teaching, 322 

feding of security, and disdpline, 340 
fnistmrioQs of, 426-434 
health of. 423 

liking for children, 379-380 
and mental health, 368, 421-422 
morale of, discipline worries and, 434 
and unrealistic advice, 434 
need (oi guidarree, 438 
personal restrictions, II 
place in community, 430 
in prediction of ddinquency, 305 
psychotherapy for, 425 

leUrioQ to administrator, 426-427, 433-434 
respoDsibitity fot mental health, 365-369 
sesUiclions on social We, 429-450 
roles of, variety, 459 
security of. and lilriog for pupils, 380 
self-reliance in, 433-439 
sex difeiences, in moral concerns, 273 
stereotype of, 42M29 
and student creativity, 192-193 
student liking for, and discipline, 344 
task in problem solving, I"? W76 
and testing, personality, 358-359, 363-364 
readiness. 39 
as therapist, 366-363 
undenunding of chad, effects, 409-411 
warmth of, 438 

and pupil adjustment, 378-381 
working conditions, 43M3Z 
worries about craftiness, 297-298 
(See also Teaching) 

Teacher-centered approach, vs. group-centered, 
326-32S 

Teacher's needs, atinowledging, 43 5 
Teachers, diversity in, 15 
saiaries of, 423 
Teaching, basic steps in, 103 
as a career, motives, 3 
working hours, 423 
ddiberate vs. spontaneous, 437 
at different levels. 17-18 
frustrations in, England vs. California, 435 
working conditions, 431-432 
morale in, and salary, 433 
noninstructiODal duties, 6, 7 
nurturaat needs in, 438 
opportumtits for advancement, & 
prestige of, 427 

problems in, beginning teacher, 5 
w a profession, 14 



Teaching {Continued) 
public attitude toward, 427 
satisfaction iu, 422-^23 
as self-expression, 437-438 
spontaneous forces in, 436^38 
turnover in, 423-^24 
uncertainty about role, 42t>-427 
u'ork load, 6 
{See also Teacher) 

Teaching machines, 132-139 
moth'ation in, 8S 
t>-pcs of, 132-135 
{See also Programmed iiutruction) 

Team tcacliing, and individual didcrcnccs, 408 
types of jobs, 7 

Television, imitation from, 270-272 
Tanptation, resistance to, 283 
and confession, 260, 265-266 
Tetuion, excessive, dangers of, 372-373 
practice in dcal^g with, 382-333 
prow'ding structure for, 373-374 
\alues in, 372 

Tenure, length of, in leaching, 3, 15, 423-424 
Test anxiety, measuring, 361 
Test Anxiety Scale for Children, 361 
Test results, reports to patents, 70 
Testing, broad effects, 38 
criticisms of, 38 
role in teaching, 37-38 
Tests, of character, 233-235 
of ocativity, 48 
diagnostic, 47-48 
essay vs. objective, 54-59 
of iutercsts, 48-50 
as motives, 85-86 
objective, 57-62 
selection of, standard tests, 63 
tests of teadmess, 50-53 
sources for, 63 
special abilities, 48 
standard, personality, 358-363 
Tetrachoric correlation, 459 
Thematic Apperception Technique, 362 
Theories, of learning, 113-118 
of socializab’on, 236-251 
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Tolerance, and the school, 296-300 
Tradition, in creativity, 194 
Traits of teachers, 16-17 
Transfer, automatic, 213 
in delinquency prevention, 305 
vs. direct practice, 221-223 
general views, 212 
m school subjects, 213-215 
in teaching for adjustment, 386-387 
usefulness of, 221-222 
Trial-and-error, vs. guidance, 123 
Trials, as source of information, 177-179 
True-folse tests, preparing, 59-60 
T-scorcs, 448-449 
Tuition, vs. trial-and-error, 122-123 
Turnover, in teaching, 15, 423-424 

Uoderachievement, 68-69 
Underdog factor, in prejudice, 290 
Undentanding, character trait, 233 
socialization, 250, 261-262 
Understanding each child, problems io, 409-^12 
Unfair handicap, in experience of failure, 396 
Unpopular child, teacher’s attitude to, 379-380 
Unrealistic advice, and teacher morale, 434 

Validity, intelligence tests, 50-51 
Values, of youth, 300 
Variety, m moti’vation, 92-93 
Vocabubry, development of, 24 

Wakefulness, in motivation, 92-93 
Warmth, of parents, and socialization, 264-265 
of teacher, and pupil adjustment, 378-‘381 
Washington, D. C., delinquency study, 287-288 
Weciuler Intelligence Scale for Children, 40 
Withdrawn child, aid for, 392 
Working conditions, and teacher morale, 431-432 
Work load, of teachers, 6, 423 

Youth, values of, 300-302 

Z scores, 448 


► Stages of Character Suggested by Different Theorists 


Age FREUD 

(1) Oral: Basis for 
acquisitiveness, 

1 oral aggression 

(2) Anal; Basis for 
avarice, taotnims, 

2 creativity 

(5) Phallic: Erotic 
pleasure from self 

5 and others 

(4) P/iaHic (con- 
. dnued) Develop- 
ment and resolu- 
tion of Oedipus 
c cotnplei 


ERIKSON HAVlGHURyr PIAGET KOHLBERC 


(7) Should learn (12) Impuldve: 
trust, but could Not moral or icn- 
become distrustful moral 

I 

I (8) Should learn „ 

autonomy and Eso<«Jfnc, 

[control (self-will Expedtent: Uami 
and negativism); “me necessary 
I could learn shame ^ntrol; learns 
how to please 


(16) Few clear 
moral concepts 


^ (S) Latent Period 


(9) Should learn 
initiative and 
imagination; but 
could learn guilt, 
j fear, dependence 


(10] Should learn 
industry, but same 
pressures worVing 
badly could lead 
to a sense of inferi- 
ority. Needs disci- 
pline and games 
with defiiute rules 


(H) Oulwtfrtf 
Confonruty and 
Irrational Con- 
science: Conforms 
to most rules 
without thought 
Peek icration^ 
SuQt or prirfe 


(17) Heterono- 
mous: Believes in 
bh'nd obedience to 
inflexible rules, 
but breaks rules. 
Act is bad if it has 
bad results (is 
punished). Punish- 
ment is expiab've 
I and follows from 
I sin. Unilateral ob- 
ligation to adults 


(18) Intermediate: 
Believes rules ate 
. partly based on 
mutual agree- 
ment; does not 
follow rules 


(20) “Being good” 
means conforming 
to superior power 
and avoiding 
punishment 


(21) “Being good” 
means conforming 
to power and do- 
ing what is neces* 
saiy to get what 
you want 


1 (11) Overcoming 
Identity Di^usion; 
Should acquuc 
(o) Cenital; Cen- self-confidence 
14 nine love for and a dear picture 
ottien as persons of larger self (ju- 
in ther ow-n right, eluding a consisl- 
16 ‘-an become ent set of ideals) 
tcalityonenlcd, but may fail to 
socialized adult • ’ ' 


settle the question 
of "Who am I?*’ 
Success alls for 
much experi- 
menting 


(15) Aufiorul 
Conscience: 
Choosing in the 
light of ptobabfc 
moral conse- 
quences. Prefer- 
ence for the motal. 
1^ l^ly to do 
bad things from 
good intcnriom 


(19) Autonomous; 
Rules ate internal- 
ized. Seen as based 
on mutual agree- 
ment. Rules ! 
obejed. Wrong- 
doing depends on 
intention. Justia 
seen as retnTmtive 
and permits some 
mercy. Obligations 
extend to peers as 
W'ell as to adults 


(22) "Being good” 
means liking and 
helping others and 
living up to what 
others have a right 
to expect 


(23) “Being good” 
includes the 
above, but also 
means conforming 
to ideals and to 
conditions neces- 
sary for ^oup 
functioning 
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The concept of stages also has some veiy 
important, general implications. 

In the accompanying box, the two 
theories of Freud and of Piaget appear 
almost as opposites. The important stages 
in the Freudian scheme are crowded into 
the first few years of life. For Piaget, the 
important transformations talce place 
about the time of adolescence. 

Erikson’s (1956) stages can be con- 
sidered as an elaboration of those of 
Freud. The five stages shown in the box 
are followed by three others, not shown, 
that develop in late adolescence or early 
adulthood. With luck, the young ado- 
lescent may attain a secure sense of iden- 
tity. If that happens, he can safely risk 
genuine intimacy both in important 
friendship and in a later marriage. Hav- 
ing solved these problems, he need not 
remain fixated on his own personal con- 
cerns and can now freely commit his en- 
ergy to productive activity. With these 
matters settled, he can hope to attain a 
genuine integrity, seeing himself and the 
world in a sober, realistic light, but %vith 
an unshakable basic confidence. 

The stages proposed by Havighurst 
(1962) are empirical rather than theoreti- 
cal. They are proposed descriptions of 
what we actually find as we follow the 
development of children. 

The most recent proposal is that 
of Kohlberg (1963a). Like Havighurst, 
Kohlberg is trying chiefly to describe the 
t^es of comments made by children of 
different ages as they discuss moral and 
ethical problems. Kohlberg's ideas, how- 
e\’er, reflect those of Piaget to a great ex- 
tent. In contrast to Freud, Kohlberg at- 
taches chief significance to the transfor- 
mations which occur in the midleens. 

Our chart does not include those 
who explain character primarily as an as- 
pect of learning. For such tlieorists, char- 
acter formation should be a continuous 


process, although a process that is by no 
means smooth. Gradually, however, by 
fits and starts, and with the occasional 
regression, the child comes to de\elop a 
different way of behaving. There is no 
emphasis on qualitative stages that can 
be sharply differentiated. 


Each Stage as a Necessary Forerunner 
of the Next 

In the minds of their proponents, 
these stages are not to be regarded merely 
as convenient descriptions, telling us 
what to expect at different ages. One 
stage, on the contrary, actually grows 
out of the previous stage. To take an 
anatomical example, the stage theorists 
do not merely say that hair develops after 
the skin has attained a certain structure. 
Going much farther, they say that hair 
simply cannot de\elop until the skin has 
attained the specified structure. Similarly, 
in the realm of primitive sex behavior, 
Harlow (1962) found that not only docs 
infantile sex play precede adult s«ual 
acU'vity but that, without the -childish 
grooming and playing, adult sex behavior 
will not develop at all. En-kson docs not 
merely say that the child will usua ly 
learn autonomy and mitiatnc bcfmc he 
acquires a pattern of industry. C^mg 
i^ch farther, he claims that the attain- 
raent Df industrj., and 
inferiority, becomes possible only if the 
child has had reasonable succca in loil- 
mg out the problems of the ; 

The other theorists similarly hold that 

sta% merely siiKced air- 

ier' h?t that each is a genuine turns- 
formation of an earlier stage. 

Stages as Convenient Descriptions 

Not ciciyonc, of course, talcs this 

extreme position wi*i«^t^ta_^sug«. 


ioroe psjchologists 
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The concept of stages also has some very 
important, general implications. 

In the accompanying box, the two 
theories of Freud and of Piaget appear 
almost as opposites. The important stages 
in the Freudian scheme are crowded into 
the first few years of life. For Piaget, the 
important transformations take place 
about the time of adolescence. 

Erikson’s (1956) stages can be con- 
sidered as an elaboration of those of 
Freud. The five stages shown in the box 
are followed by three others, not shown, 
that develop in late adolescence or early 
adulthood. With luck, the young ado- 
lescent may attain a secure sense of iden- 
tity, If that happens, he can safely risk 
genuine intimacy both in important 
friendship and in a later marriage. Hav- 
ing solved these problems, he need not 
remain fixated on his own personal con- 
cerns and can now freely commit his en- 
ergy to productive activity. With these 
matters settled, he can hope to attain a 
genuine integrity, seeing himself and the 
world in a sober, realistic light, but with 
an unshakable basic confidence. 

The stages proposed by Havighurst 
(1962) are empirical rather than theoreti- 
cal. They are proposed descriptions ot 
what we actually find as we follow the 
development of children. ^ 

The most recent proposal « ^ 
of KoUberg (1963a). Like 
Kohlberg is tiying chiefly to dcscnbe th 
types of comments made by childiCT ot 
different ages as they 
ethical problems. Kohlberg s i 
ever, reflect those of Piaget to a gre^ 
tent. In contrast to Freud, KoM^; 
taches chief signrficance to 
mations which occur in the “ 

Our chart does no '"f de tho« 
who explain character 

peer ofLrning. For such theon^ 

acter formation should tie a c 


process, although a process that is by no 
means smooth. Gradually, however, by 
fits and starts, and with the occasional 
regression, the child comes to develop a 
different way of behaving. There is no 
emphasis on qualitative stages that can 
be sharply differentiated. 

Each Stage as a Necessary Forerunner 
of the Next 

In the minds of their proponents, 
these stages are not to be regarded merely 
as convenient descriptions, telling us 
what to expect at different ages. One 
stage, on the contrary, actually grows 
out of the previous stage. To take an 
anatomical example, the stage theorists 
do not merely say that hair develops after 
the skin has attained a certain structure. 
Going much farther, they say that hair 
simply cannot develop until the skin has 
attained the specified structure. Similarly, 
in the realm of primitive sex behavior, 
Harlow {196Z) found that not only does 
infantile sex play precede adult sexual 
activity, but that, without the -childish 
grooming and playing, adult sex behavior 
will not develop at all. Erikson does not 
merely say that the child will usually 
leam autonomy and initiative before he 
acquits a pattern of industry. Going 
much farther, he claims that the attain- 
ment of industiy, and the avoidance of 
inferionty becomes possible only if the 
child has had reasonable success in work- 
ing out the problems of the earlier stages. 
Tlie other theorists similarly hold that 
one stage does not merely succeed an- 
^her, hut that each is a genuine trans- 
fomiation of an earlier stage. 

Stages as Convenient Descriptioiis 
Not everyone, of course, takes (hf 
P°“‘‘On with respect to 
Some psychologists are content 
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out that some behavior is tj-pical of two- 
5 ear-olds and otlier behavior tjpical of ad- 
olescents. They do not contend that each 
and every child must work his way through 
each stage before reaching the next. Most 
children do manage tricycles before gradu- 
ating to bicycles, but— mirrt tliey? 

Even this less extreme notion of 
stages has much significance for the 
teacher. It is comforting and useful for 
us to know that the behavior we see be- 
fore us is t)pical of a particular age, and 
that it will probably change and present 
us with a new pattern of worries and op- 


reliance on inner controls, and under- 
standing the implications of behavior. 
The instruments which reveal these fac- 
tors include interviews, projective tests, 
inventories, ratings, and performance 
tests. These tend to measure freedom 
from character defect rather than posses- 
sion of the more exciting features of 
character. Whatever traits they measure 
seem to remain fairly constant from one 
testing period to another. 

Character has proved to be an in- 
triguing mystery for many of the major 
psychological theorists. The Freudians 


portunities later on. To us, as to the par-, 
ent, it is comforting and encouraging to 
know that “life is like that" and that our 
trouble is not a special visitation conjured 
up for our particular bedevilment. 

The far-reaching claims of the more 
extreme theories of stages, however, have 
even more significance for the work of 
the teacher. Childish behavior is still in- 
evitably transient and it is still to be 
relished, or endured, as something that 
is bound to pass. But in the extreme 
views, it is much more than that. These 
immature wajs of doing things consti- 
tute the very essence from which the 
more adequate behavior is to be devel- 
oped. These early flounderings are to be 
welcomed and exploited. Obviously, 
moreover, vve must often wait while the 
timetable of changes follows its own 
inner sequence. If this theory is conect, 
vve arc doomed to failure if wc try to rush 
thmgs. And vve ignore an opportunity 
that will never knock again if we do not 
take advantage of the stage now present. 


llic facets of character that hav« 
been measured can be broken down int< 
external conformity, external friendliness 
mner fnaidlmcss. zest and commitment 


visualize one or two basic urges, lodged 
in the id, and focusing on any outlet 
that will bring pleasurable release. The 
ego develops to keep the energy focused 
on realistic and safe outlets. During the 
fierce struggle involved in the Oedipus 
complex, the superego also develops. By 
conscious or unconscious controls, the 
superego tries to keep the id’s energy 
focused on morally acceptable outlets. 
From the superego's efforts at uncon- 
scious controls come such processes as 
repression, displacement, and an uncon- 
scious identification with the parent of 
the same sex. Some attempts at displace- 
njcnt result in guilt and anxiety, and the 
distr^s from these forces leads the grow- 
ing individual into more acceptable ways 
of behaving. 

Other psychologists consider the 
learning of moral behavior to be similar 
to other forms of learning. Psychologists 
inBucnccd by Clark Hull imagine a lim- 
Jted number of primitive drives (hunger, 
pam avoidance) and a larger number of 
acquired drive-states (need to be near 
parents). The reduction of any one of 
these dnve-states results in the reinforc- 
«ng of any act just committed. This 
povver of reinforcing also spreads to neu- 
tral sUrnuh (secondary reinforcement). 
Aiucli of moral learning comes from re- 
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duction of dependency and love needs 
and from the reduction of guilt or arm- 
ety. This theory attempts to explain both 
the normal course of character develop- 
ment and the frequent bizarre or devious 
side effects. 

A third group of psychologists lean 
heavily on reinforcement, but make less 
use of elaborate drive-states. They lake 
for granted such processes as reinforce- 
ment and imitation and try to use these 
processes to explain both the successes 
and failures so frequently seen in char- 
acter development. In doing this they 
stress the complexities involved in social 
reinforcement. 

Other theorists, taking their lead 
from Piaget, stress the development of 
mental structures or concepts. They hold 
that the difference between the amoral, 
punishment-conscious child and the 


moral adult lies in the laLter’s more ac- 
curate grasp of moral ideas, and in his 
understanding of his own moral make 
up. Before the child acquires the neces- 
sary understanding, he may achieve a 
blind conformity that makes things fairly 
comfortable for himself and for his eld- 
ders. But he cannot clearly foresee the 
outcomes of his behavior nor can he see 
his true responsibility for these outcomes 
nor relate either of these to a clear con- 
cept of himself as a moral person. 

The concept of stages, so prominent 
in the views of Piaget, also plays a part 
in the psychoanalytic theories. In both 
kinds of views, one stage is the necessary 
forerunner of the next. Other theorists 
admit that behavior shows typical se- 
quences but question that the second 
stage depends on having passed through 
the first. 
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EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Think of someone that you know 
fairly well and rate him on each of the di- 
mensions or factors that emerged from the 
Peck and Havighurst study. 

Is your rating on one of these dimen- 
sions really independent of your rating on 
the others or, having rated him on one, do 
you find that you have, in effect, also rated 
him on some of the others? How well do 
these dimensions cover his character? Are 
there some important things about his char- 
acter that are in no way brought out by the 
ratings? 

2. List a few character tests that might 
well be used by the teachen some that the 
teacher should be careful not to use. 

3. What do you think of the Freudian 
theory (a) as the “truth”; (b) as a rigorous 
scientific explanation of observed facts; (c) as 


a working, imaginary model to make sense 
out of general behavior? 

4. As you were growing up what 
changes took place in j’our ideas of “good” 
and “bad,” “right” and “wTong”? Sec if 
these remembered changes fit in with any of 
the theories discussed. Can you trust your 
memory to portray these changes? What 
would the different theories predict about 
the trustworthiness of your memory with re- 
gard to these matters? 

5. As inconspicuously as possible, listen 
in on a child trying to get (and keep) the 
attention of an adult who is reading. As far 
as possible, list each act performed by the 
child. Also list the adult response that fol- 
lowed each act. Wl)ich of these acts would 
seem likely to become more frequent? Which 
seem headed for extinction? 



CHAPTER 10 


► 


Jhe Inner Controls of Character 
and the %rces Jhat Shape Them 


Wliatcvcr liis ihcorclical orientation, any 
student of character vsould stress the 
importance of inner controls. If the child 
is to attain a reasonable degree of social- 
ization, it is not enough that he should 
bcha\c when under the e>c of parent, 
teacher, or policeman. True morality 
must come from the operation of con- 
science or some other machinery which 
the child carries around with him 
(White and Lippilt, 1960, pp. 198-222) 
and which will function even when no 
one is looking (Peck and Havighuist, 
1960). 


•niE CONTROLS IN TIIEIR 
niEORETlCAL SETTING 

Whatever the agreement on the ne- 
cessity of some internal machinery or sys- 
tem of control, we ate not surprised when 
"c find different theorists emphasizing 
■>.58 


different kinds of controls. Psychoanalytic 
psychologists emphasize the feelings of 
anxiety and guilt, the structure of the 
superego, conscience and ego-ideal, and 
the process of identification. The more 
materialistic proponents of learning the- 
ory see the controls simply as internal 
connections by which the student is led 
to respond in one way rather than an- 
other. The Hullians invoke guilt or anxi- 
ety and identification only to help 
account for the formation of such con- 
nections. Other learning theorists make 
little reference to guilt or anxiety, but do 
rely heavily on internal tendencies to imi- 
tate. The followers of Piaget, although 
admitting the existence of guilt feelings, 
place greater stress on concepts of self- 
blame and a more balanced self-criticism. 
This latter term implies an intellectual 
appreciation of the situation, an appreci- 
ation that may be lacking in primitive 
feelings of guilt. 
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Guilt and Anxiety as Controls 

The powerful feelings associated 
with guilt and anxiety have appealed to 
laymen and to psychologists alike as ef- 
fective agencies for the control of con- 
duct. As we have seen, these inner states 
receive different interpretations from the 
different theorists. 

Psychoanalytic Viervs. To the 
Freudian, anxiety is one of the powerful 
forces with which the ego must con- 
stantly deal (Hall and Lindzey, 1957). 
Anxiety comes to the ego in several 
forms, and each form calls for some out- 
let. Reality anxiety is the simple fear of 
a real menace, such as the fear of the ad- 
vancing aggressor or of the height fiom 
which we may fall. Tliis fear may focus 
on a simple outlet such as flight or with- 
drawal. Neurotic anxiety is the fear of 
other drives or urges. Sensing some urge 
that has led to punishment in the past, 
we feel that same punishment working 
upon us again. Tlie energy of this anxiety 
may be focused upon the inhibition of 
the frightening urge. Guilt is moral anxu 
ety, arising from the fear of the con- 
science. Tlie energy from this guilt is 
most suitably released when we obey the 
conscience and refuse to carry out the 
act that would give it offense. 

Under the circumstances Just set 
forth, the operation of moral anxiety or 
guilt would be quite straightfor^vard. In 
actual practice, however, there are often 
complications. One complication ari^ 
when the guilt feelings become too in- 
tense. When faced with such excessive 
anxiety, the ego typically erects one of 
the familiar defense mechanisms (sec 
Chapter 13). It then proceeds to deal 
with the distorted feelings. When tins 
happens the energy behind the real guilt 
feelings may never be directed to its nor- 
mal outlet. 


A further complication arises from 
the fact that the basic force underlying 
guilt is not really directed to reform. Tin's 
underlying drive comes from the agres- 
sive urges within the id, now redirected 
toward the self. To satisfy these primitive 
urges, it is not necessary that we reform. 
It is only necessary that we feel pain or 
anxiety. As soon as this pain or anxiety 
comes into existence, it satisfies the ag- 
gressive urge. As pain or anxiety, however, 
it becomes a problem with which the 
ego must deal. The exercise of moral re- 
straint is the natural way for the ego to 
deal with this anxiety, unless, of course, 
the anxiety becomes so intense as to call 
for distortion. 

The Place of Anxiety in Learning 
Theory. In the Freudian view, guilt and 
anxiety work by forcing the ego to take 
some action. In this there is little em- 
phasis on the resulting reduction in anx- 
iety. To the extent that the anxiety is 
reduced, as a matter of fact, there would 
be less need for tlie ego to take moral 
action (Kohlberg, J963b). 

Hullian theorists, in contrast to the 
Freudians, regard guilt or moral anxiety 
primarily as a drive-state that can be re- 
duced. It is from the reduction of this 
drive-stale, as from the reduction of any 
drive-state, (hat we get the all-important 
reinforcement. Any act that reduces our 
sense of guilt, and its attendant anxiety, 
will be reinforced. In owning up to a 
misdeed, for instance, flic child ma>' re- 
duce his guilt distress. Tlie act of owning 
up would thus be reinforced. Other moral 
behavior such as making restitution, apol- 
ogizing, or turning au-ay from wrong- 
doing can similarly reduce the anxiety of 
guilt and can bwome more and more 
strongly entrenched as habitual wa>s of 
doing things. 

llic followers of Skinner ha\e httic 
to say about guilt as a phenomenon. 
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They point out, however, that some of 
the extemd indicators of gudt actually 
serve as means of obtaining direct rein- 
forcement. With confession or sdf- 
blamc, for instance, the person gains re- 
lease from the third degree or from other 
forms of inquisitions. This release means 
tremendous reinforcement. Under less 
stressful circumstances, \oluntaiy or 
spontaneous confession may lead to 
praise or certainly to a mitigation of 
topical punishment. This pattern of re- 
inforcement would Sliest that the out- 
ward indicators of guilt, certainly, and 
perhaps the guilt itself, could be learned 
in the same way that we leam to avoid 
the hot sto\c. 

The Cognitive Approach. The cog- 
nitive theorists (Kohlb^g, 1963a) do not 
deny the guilt that is seen in the primi- 
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th’C wincing of the child who has done 
wTong. This is just as real as the pain of 
a bum or the distress of loneliness. Such 
primitive distress, moreover, may help in 
the later development of morality. Nor 
do the cognitive theorists deny the sig- 
nificance of the kind of guilt that leads 
to confession. Although it may be largely 
a technique to regain parental regard, it, 
too, may play a part in the attainment of 
tme morality. But in admitting these 
things, the cognitive theorists still attach 
chief importance to the concepts and 
ideas that grow up along with these emo- 
tional aspects of guilt and that later be- 
come interwoven with them. 

Many of the cognitive theorists con- 
sider that the guilt felt by the adolescent 
is by no means the same thmg as that 
felt by the young child, and, unlike other 


► Confession Not /Uirars a Direct Outgrouih of Wrongdoing 

The chndien Ukinj part in this itndy were 69 gitU and 69 boi-s in mie 
in. Group of bop and grorrp of gitb «cre aiicmbled and given booUets con- 
tarnrng the £rst pan of font stories. An insesUgator read a storv alond as the 
cbildtra follonerl. The cbrldrcrs »etc asbed to complete the story. Other stories 
»e,e Uren troted rr. the same nay. The stories dralt rsith aggressive thenres. 
railed child indsvidually wrrrUd at a miniature shooting 

In one ox more of Uic completed stories most children {131 of 1381 intro- 
gnl, , -H of Ure 
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theorists, they think it unwise to explain 
adult morality in terms of the kinds of 
feelings observed in early childhood. 

Self-blame and Self-criticism 


Self-blame is a somewhat intellectu- 
alized form of guilt. It goes beyond mere 
pain, fear, or anxiety. These feelings 
could occur after an accident even 
though the child himself is in no way at 
fault. Even when, in objective fact, he is 
at fault, he could feel this blind anxiety 
without actually realizing his fault or 
without admitting it to himself or to 
others. Self-blame implies that the feel- 
ing of distress is accompanied by a clear 
admission of wrongdoing, certainly to the 
self, perhaps also to others, in the form 
of confession. 

To the followers of Piaget, the young 
child is almost limited to such primitive 
inner controls as self-blame and the at- 
tendant fear of punishment. During this 
egocentric stage the child can visualize 
only his own concerns. Morality begins 
and ends with whether or not he has 
obeyed the rules or, at the other extreme, 
whether or not he has rendered himse 


liable to punishment. ^ , . 

Intellectual Aspects of Self-crtUctsm. 
According to Piaget (1932) and his as- 
sociates, self-criticism is a much 
nificant control than self-blame, ut is 
calls for an intellectual grasp of mattm 
that is seldom available to the preado- 
lescent. It is only when he hes 
from this egocentric stage and “ 

can see other people as importan in 
own right that the “1, 

distress of others in 

tass Tate on a different complexion and 
strikes us as being less important. 


To attain true self-criticism, the 
older student must see the distress of 
others as an objective reality, no matter 
who is to blame. He must also see this 
distress as something that any person of 
good will would seek to remedy, again, 
no matter who is to blame. Just as he 
must see the other's predicament objec- 
tively, so must he see his own part in ob- 
jective fashion. If he is responsible, he 
must see this unflinchingly. He must also 
see how this behavior violates his con- 
cept of himself. To say this, of course, 
is to say that he must have a clear con- 
cept of himself as a moral person or as a 
person to whom this sort of behavior is 
reprehensible. 

The young person capable of true 
self-criticism will typically feel the need 
to make amends or rectify his wrong- 
doing whenever that is still possible. 
Through his more adequate intellectual 
grasp of things, moreover, he becomes 
susceptible to additional pain. Some of 
this additional pain comes from his 
clearer intellectual appreciation of the 
victim's objective predicament. He would 
feel this pain no matter who had caused 
the victim’s hurt. Additional pain comes 
from his disappointment as he realizes 
that he himself has fallen short of the be- 
havior demanded by his concept of a 
moral being. 

Self-criticism and General Morat 
Concepts. The kind of guilt just de- 
scribed can come into play only after 
the child can grasp some fairly complex 
ideas. These ideas or concepts, moreover, 
are not necessarily tied to guilt, but have 
much broader application. The adole^ 
cent experiencing this form of guilt is 
also capable of more general moral ideas. 
\Vlicn he has reached this stage, he can 
also feel moral indignation over wrongs 
done to others, quite apart from his own 
life. He can also form disinterested moral 
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judgments regarding the behavior of 
characters in literature or in hypothetical 
case studies. 

To the followers of Piaget, this m- 
tellectualized form of guilt, experienced 
by the adolescent, is a much more effec- 
tis'C inner control thain the mechanisms 
seen in the young child. Primitive self- 
blame, for instance, docs not contain the 
urge to rectify the misdeed or to make 
restitution, nor does it contain any fea- 
ture from which this concept could plaus- 
ibly be derived. 

Identification as an Inner Control 
In discussing the basic theories of 
psychoanalysis, we have already consid- 
ered some important features of identi- 
fication. In this theory (Biorvfenbrennet, 
1960) the child’s identification with the 
same-sex patent plays a crucial role. 
Without it, the superego would never 
develop, and it is only through identifi- 
cation that the superego achieves access 
to the energy system of the id. 

Not all theories, of course, attach so 
much theoretical significance to the proc- 
ess of identification. The followers of 
Hull see it as developing from powerful 
dependency needs. Skinnerian psycholo- 
gists regard identification as something 
that SVC create by our patterns of rein- 
forcement. When we sec a child adopting 
our values, for instance, we feel happy 
about Jt and express our approval. When 
vve sec him adopting a more shoddy set 
of values, vve fail to reinforce him. We 
thus lead him to the adoption of values, 
interests, and concerns that coincide with 
ours. 

Whatever the genesis of identifica- 
Hon. many theorists see in jl a powerful 
inner control that influences the child's 
social behavior. Identification is what 
keeps him from doing what he Uvmts hb 
father would not do. Faulty idcnlifica- 
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Uon could lead to aimlessness and weak- 
ness. Identification with the parent of 
the opposite sex could lead to rejection 
of his own sex role and to serious mal- 
adjustment. 

Types of Identification. Along with 
the identification that a child feels for 
one parent or the otlicr, some investiga- 
tions (Bandura and Walters, 1959) have 
stress^ general identification with the 
home. Tlie child profoundly influenced 
by thb control may not be able to indi- 
cate how his mother will react, or what 
his father will think, but he does have a 
dear idea of the values and attitudes 
that arc important to the family as a 
group. This kind of identification is dis- 
cuss^ in Chapter 11 in connection with 
delinquency. 

Identification and Imitation. Iden- 
tification refers primarily to an attitude 
or inner state. Insofar as it influences the 
child’s behavior it acts as a genuine inner 
control that the child carries around with 
him. Imitation, on the other hand, 
merely refers to the fact that the child’s 
behavior resembles that of some model. 
We know, for instance, about some iden- 
tifiable features, or relatively unique fea- 
tures. in the behavior of some adult. 
Later on we see that those same identi- 
fiable acts are performed by another per- 
son, often a child. This objective fact of 
imitation does not necessarily imply any 
specific inner controls. 

In the effort to explain the object- 
tive fact of imitation, some theorists do 
make use of inner controls. The Freud- 
ians consider that the imitation results 
largely from an earlier identification. One 
person imitates another because he iden- 
tifies with that person. According to this 
theory, the identification which the child 
carries around with him controls many 
kinds of behavior, including imitative be- 
havior. 
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*' ^amj'saa'^ Tendency To Imitate Adults of the 

■, J**u'^*( d'iWrcn, boys especially, are more likely to imitate 

an adult of the same sc.v. But how general is this tendency? A boy may imitate 
the sanic-ior j JuJt jji ojicsJ/ujlJon, hut mU he do so consistently? 

Ilarlup obsened -44 girls and 50 boys between the ages of 3 and 6. The 
^ildrcn moved dolls around in a play situation, as the investigator told a story, 
the niamma doll, or the papa doll, the little friend, and the doll representing 
the child himself, arc m the yard. They go into the house for a drink. The mother 
( at icr) doll goes one way, the little friend another way. Which way docs this 
doll (the child himself) go? 

In general there was more imitation of same-sex parents than of opposite- 
sex parents. 

If a boy did show himself more likely to imitate his father in one situation, 
he was somewhat more likely (r's from .30 to .45) to imitate him in other situa- 
tions. For girls this was not so true (r’s from .22 to .38). The boys who did 
imitate the mother, however, were not consistent from situation to situation, 

soukce: W. \V, Hartup, Patterns of imitative bebaiiorin young children, Child De\'elob' 
ment, 1964,35. 183-191. i 


Hullians think that imitation is due 
to an internal tendency to imitate. This 
tendency, or way of behaving, has been 
built up because it has been reinforced 
in one way or another. Tin's internal tend- 
errey is a type of inner contro/, 6uf if 
differs markedly from the kind of con- 
trol the Freudians attribute to identifica- 
tion. The tendency to imitate does not 
act as a positive force, pushing the child 
in one direction rather than another. On 
the contrary, it merely makes sure that 
he will respond in a particular way to 
behavior that he sees. 

The psychologists influenced by. 
Skinner (Bandura and Walters, 1963b) 
merely stress the objective fact of imita- 
tion and do not link this fact to any spe- 
cific inner needs or attitudes. They make 
a great deal of the fact that children do 
imitate. They point out the conditions 
under which imitation is likely to occur. 


But they do not push the matter much 
farther. 

When considered as an objective 
phenomenon, and not linked to any spe- 
cific inner state, imitation should be 
neued not as an inner control but as an 
external force that shapes the actual be- 
liavior. By manipulating the situations to 
which the child is exposed, we can make 
him act in this way rather than that. 
Having made him act in one way rather 
than another, we can arrange for rein- 
forcement and thus make him more 
likely to act that way in the future. 

fn the sections that follow, imita- 
tion will olten be offered as an explana- 
tion which seems to deny the importance 
of inner controls. Having observed, for 
instance, that the considerate parents are 
blessed with gentle children, we shall 
ask; Does this mean that consideration 
brings about more effective identification 
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or Stronger gui\t or a more cl^Kut self- 
criticism? Or could it mean that these 
children are merely, perhaps automati- 
cally, imitating the qualities they see in 
their parents? Here imitation is offered 
in opposition to theories that stress inner 
controls. 

INNER. CONTROLS, PARENTS, 

AND MORAUTY 

It is alwajs assumed, of course, that 
inner controls serve chiefly as intermedi- 
ate links between forces and character- 
They are the product of some external 
forces that act on the child, and they, 
in turn, play a part in determining his 
character. We turn now to the various 
interrelations between the forces, the 
coTvtiols, and the character which may 
result. In this we must deal, at one time 
or another, with the effect of forces on 
controls, with the relation bebveen con- 
trols and morality, and also with the 
more direct relation betw'cen forces and 
morality. 

The Study of Parental Behavior 

To study the farces which affect 
inner controb or morality, is, of course, 
to turn the spotlight on the doings of 
parents (Becker and others, 1959; Hoff- 
man, 1965), It is tosraid this area of 
parcnKliild relations that many theorists 
ha>c pointed their remarks. To the great 
dismay of parents, the rival theorists ha\-e 
often offered conflicting advice (Ryerson, 
1961) and, at times, each has seemed to 
threaten horrible consequences unless hb 
particular doctrine were adopted. 

Parental Warmth. In the warm 
home we find good-natured affection for 
cUndtun. espicssed freely and dcmonstia- 
tncly. Tlicfc is much praise and encour- 
agement, moderate use of reason, but 
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little reliance on punishment. This home 
is to be contrasted with the harsh situa- 
tions in which children ate regarded as a 
nuisance and in which control or man- 
agement is symoniTnous with punish- 
menL 

Children from the warmer homes 
show much more evidence of the controls 
that have been discussed. They are more 
willing to confess misdeeds and they ex- 
perience genuine sadness over their be- 
havior, placing the blame directly on 
themselves. The product of the harsher 
home is less likely to own up to misdeeds. 
When he is caught icd-handed, more- 
over, he seems to feci that he is not really 
culpable or that he has anything to be 
ashamed of. He thinks anyone would do 
what he did, but he just happened to 
get caught, largely through the fault of 
someone else. All in all, in contrast to 
the expectations of the “power" theory 
of identification, punishment does not 
seem to promote a strong or adult type 
of conscience. The children from the 
nonpunitive homes show much more ade- 
quate development in thb respect. 

It b comforting to know that chfl- 
dien from these pleasant homes turn out 
well. We must not be too quick, how- 
ever, to decide just what is causing what 
(Payne and Mussen, 1956). Some the- 
oiists would attribute the results to the 
narmlh itself, holding that this permits 
the identification necessary for morality. 
Other theorists would minimize the influ- 
ence of such an inner control as iden- 
tification and would explain the facts in 
terms of imitation. They claim that the 
less moral children merely carry out the 
harshness and irresponsibility they see 
so dramatically portraj-ed in the home. 
The other children, in their attitude to- 
ward people, imitate the affectionate be- 
havior that their parents display. The- 
orbts of the cognitive persuasion would 
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cal] attention to the fact that indifferent 
parents employing harsh, inconsistent, 
and unreasoning discipline are themselves 
lacking in some basic understanding. The 
children growing up in this deprived en- 
vironment also fail to acquire the con- 
cepts of moral notions necessary for rea- 
sonable behavior. 
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the moment. Or they could be warm and 
indulgent. Conversely, some tense, anx- 
ious parents could also be cold and puni- 
tive. Others, equally anxious,' could feel 
genuine warmth and could earnestly and 
JeartuUy express acceptance at e\eiy turn. 

Such parental anxiety about morals, 
especially about sex morality, is linked 
with well-developed guilt feelings in the 
children. Having done svrong, such chil- 
dren ate more likely to feel genuine moral 
anxiety. This capacity for guilt is related 
not, as the Freudians would expect^ to 
the actual parental restriction of sex ac- 
tivity, but to sheer parental concern or 
anxiety about sex, whether or not this 
anxiety expresses itself in prohibition or 
restrictions (Kohlberg, 1963b). 

Control through Love "Withdrawal. 

In some homes the mother may exploit 
the child’s dependent needs, rewarding 
the child by allowing him to be close to 
her or withdrawing love upon his bad 
behavior. Children treated in this way 
are especially likely to confess to wrong- 
doing even at an early age. As they grow 
older, moreover, they are better able to 
resist temptation when given an oppor- 
tunity to cheat, steal, or disobey instruc- 
tions. Not surprisingly, however, this 
technique of love withdrawal has such an 
effect only when the mother is somewhat 


Parental Anxiety. Homes vary not affectionate in the first place— only when 
only in the warmth and affection but also there is some actual love to be with- 
in anxiety. At one extreme we may find drawn. 

parents who are happy-go-lucky and cas- It is difficult to know just what part 
ual. At the other extreme we find parents is played by the inner controls in this 
who are tense, anxious, and desperately relation. Guilt is present in these chil- 
concemed about whether things are good dren who resist temptation, but it is dif- 
or bad and who worry about what other ficult to see such guilt as the cause of 
people will think. These tsvo dimensions, self-restraint. If guilt springs from actual 
by the wav, could be quite independent wTongdoing, we should see less of it when 
of each other. The happy-go-lucky par- the temptation has been successfully re- 
ents giving no thought to the monow, sisfed. Actually, judging from their com- 
coul'd be quite haixh and punitive when ments in projective play, it is the chfl- 
a child gets in the way of the activities of dren who resist temptation who seem 
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most ptcocmpiea svift ^ oL*ofmmro7thL notions 'ssiai 

stirs up some gep ^ lesttbs dcselopmeat of moral 

»n fotfdtine Such fantasies ate Italy to and to his genml social ctes or to the 
‘apSt cMd:S oho have a Wgh need mdico in nhich he lives ^ des-elo^ 
for^pproval. Thej- are also mote tjTiical ment, Wecer k not 
of girls than of bo)s. "fie thmgs that paienB »»» 

Self-criticism and the TarenUd En- growing up rnidci a ot discipUimty 

sircnmaii. ScH-criticism invokes a nma- practices seem to develop iath« sim^ar 
ber ol related concepts. These concepts, ideas about the nature ot morabt>'. ims 
it will be tcmembeied, deal with the no- somewhat surprising constancy also ap- 
tion oi moral rules being necessary for pears occasionally in the dmelopment ot 
tSective group action, the idea of rec- superficial values and in the nature ot 
iprocity or of something approaching the thirrgs llted or disliked. In one cor^u- 
goldcn role, the idea that effective moral- nit>-, for instance, giade-«vcji pupils or 
ity calls for making amends whenever different IQ levels, and even from d^ 
possible. f«cDt social class poupings, showed 

These ideas, so neatly linbed with maAed agreement in lie way they 
moral behavior, clearly develop with age. lanVcd the imrooiahty of such t^gs as 
Few- of the concepts just listed are ever bullying, stealing, boasting, smohtng, and 
found in preschool children. Over “> pet- losing one’s temper (Goertcen, 1959) . 

TABLE 10.1. Change in Concepts of Morality with Age 


FCaCENT OF ALL STATELtLNTS 
SBOWTXC EXai CONXEPT OF 
ssoKMirr 


Different Concept* of Mordity A^e? AgelO Agel3 Agel6 
VMut tt meant by morality or bemj ^ood? 


1. Obcvin^andthusahoidin^pimishmcnt 

70 

>1 

U 

10 

Z. Poinsthmss that !ic!p you avoid wtmy 

23 

zs 

U 

s 

3 Helping other people and secuiing their 
approval 

7 

22 

25 

25 

■i. fUspccUng aulhonty 

0 

15 

31 

33 

5 fitting lawrtbndcJacccsutY for group 
tn m? 

0 

5 

15 

20 

6. ObcvinS a nUojuI coajcrcace 

0 

i 

5 

6 


vjt KCA U. UoLCjoj. The ^tkpoicsd c4 Chiid/«i*t onestafloas reward a incr^ order: 
I i^JCi«iaihedr>tkpias5tedsi«talthotti)hLVit,Ifia7t®vLlW 
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Sex Differences in Morality and 
Inner Controls 

llic inner controls stressed by the 
\arious theorists become especially intri- 
cate when they deal with the different 
roles plajed by the father and the 
mother, and to the different effect these 
roles may ha\c on bojs and on girls 
(McKee and Sherriffs, 1959). 

/Vs any parent knows, boys arc dif- 
ferent from girls in the matter of be- 
havior and conformity. Bo)S arc the chief 
trouble makers in the school. Until re- 
cently, inoreo\er, if not even now, agres- 
sivc juvenile delinquency has been largely 
a masculine enterprise. But the differ- 
ences are not all one-sided. It is tme that 
girls do conform more readily to social 
expectations. Boys, on the other hand, 
show more concern for moral rules and 
for objective ctliical principles. Boys are 
more likely to stress these general prin- 
ciples in talking about moral issues. Tliey 
are also more likely to be guided by the 
s'alucs and principles they have adopted. 
The girl's greater conformity, in contrast, 
stems not so much from the values she 
has espoused as from her greater orien- 
tation to the approval of others and from 
her greater sensitivity to the plight of 
those who may suffer from her behavior 
(Douvan, 1960). In judging the behavior 
of others, girls arc more likely to con- 
demn behavior because it is personally 
irritating. Boys are more likely to base 
their indignation on general rules. Boys 
are also more willing than girls to be con- 
trolled by the mles they impose on others 
(Kohlberg, 1963b). 

Theoretical Expectations. Both the 
Freudians and the social-learning the- 
orists would expect these differences. The 
Freudians expect a more string^t an 
objective superego to develop in l^ys. 
The superego, we remember, develops 


from the resolution of the Oedipus com- 
plex. In coming to terms with this com- 
plex, the boy is spurred on by the actual 
threat of castration. The girl, on the 
other hand, is driven chiefly by a resent- 
ment for the mutilation that she has al- 
ready endured. 'The boy’s more urgent 
danger demands a more effective super- 
ego as a protection. From the girl’s less 
compelling fear we might expect a super- 
ego that is less tyrannical, less absolute, 
and more personal and relative. 


Tlie theorists who stress social learn- 
ing point to our conspicuous folklore 
dealing with the vagaries of feminine 
logic, especially in moral matters. Not 
only is it more forgivable for a girl to 
decide moral issues in terms of her own 
feelings, but such perversities are often 
depicted as being cute, or delightfully 
feminine, if not actually attractive. 

Sex differences do not stop with 
moral objectivity. In giving up their de- 
pendence and in becoming responsible 
adults, girls and boys face different risla. 
When the girl fails to attain responsibil- 
ity, the trouble is most likely to be too 
much affection and control on the part 
of the parents. With the boy, the lack of 
a responsible attitude is most likely to 
come from too little authority and too 
little support on the part of the parents 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1961b). 

Sex Role of Adults and Socuihzation 
of Children. Not only do boys differ from 
eirls in moral matters, but men differ 
tom women in their influence upon 
child morality. A number of the things 
Ihat the mother does have bem found 
to be related to the moral 
the child. The same is tme for the fa- 
ther’s activities. But the things that count 
i„ the mother’s behavior are not fte 
same as the things that count in the 
Sher’s behavior. When ftere is no fa- 
ther in the home, boys tend to be less 


